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The March Review 


One of the most striking features of 
today’s labor market as it compares to 
the labor market of the mid-1970s is the 
fact that today’s young women are ex- 
pected to be much more deeply involved 
in market work and to combine that work 
with family responsibilities. As Marisa 
DiNatale and Stephanie Boraas report, 
about three-quarters of today’s 25-to 34- 
year-old women participate in the labor 
force, compared with about half in the 
mid-70s. These women also work more 
weeks of the year and more hours per 
week. Married women aged 25 to 34, 
say DiNatale and Boraas, are far more 
likely to be in the labor force than were 
their counterparts of 25 years ago. 

William Gullickson and Michael J. 
Harper update us on the research the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is carrying 
out to overcome some of the difficulties 
that occur in measuring aggregate pro- 
ductivity. In general, the recent surge in 
measures of aggregate productivity has 
made the possible bias in such measures 
less clearly evident, but there are still 
anomalies such as negative multifactor 
productivity growth in some industries. 
Measurement issues remain particularly 
difficult on the output side of some ser- 
vice industries. 

The high-technology manufacturing 
sector—however defined—has enjoyed 
superior productivity performance, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Christopher 
Kask and Edward Sieber. Between 1987 
and 1999, they report, labor productiv- 
ity in high-tech manufacturing increased 
at almost 3 times the reasonably strong 
rate recorded by the manufacturing sec- 
tor as a whole. 

Todd Wilson contributes the annual 
summary of consumer price develop- 
ments for 2001. The overall Consumer 
Price Index rose 1.6 percent in 2001— 
less than half the increase recorded in 
2000. The commodities sub-index actu- 
ally fell for the first time since 1986, but 
there were higher prices for many types of 
services such as rents and medical care. 


States and unemployment 


As the Nation moved into a recession in 
2001, most States experienced rising un- 
employment rates. Compared with 2000, 
jobless rates in 2001 were higher in 42 
States and the District of Columbia, 
lower in 7 States, and unchanged in 1 
State. This was the first time since 1992 
that annual average unemployment 
rates rose in more than half the States. 

Eighteen States reported rate in- 
creases of 1.0 percentage point or more. 
Of these 18 States, 6 were located in the 
Midwest, 5 each were in the South and 
West, and 2 were in the Northeast. 
North Carolina had the largest increase 
(+1.9 percentage points), followed by 
Michigan (+1.7 points) and South Caro- 
lina (+1.5 points). 

The highest unemployment rates for 
2001 were in the Pacific Northwest. 
Washington, Oregon, and Alaska all had 
jobless rates in excess of 6 percent. 
North Dakota had the lowest rate at 2.8 
percent and was the only State with an 
unemployment rate lower than 3 percent. 
To learn more about annual average un- 
employment by State, see “State and Re- 
gional Unemployment, 2001 Annual Av- 
erages,” news release USDL 02-97. 


Productivity and costs 


Productivity in the nonfarm business 
sector, as measured by output per hour, 
rose 1.8 percent in 2001, according to 
preliminary estimates released in Febru- 
ary. Unit labor costs in manufacturing 
grew 6.2 percent in 2001. The rise in unit 
labor costs in 2001 was the result of a 
7.3-percent increase in hourly compen- 
sation only slightly offset by a 1.0-per- 
cent increase in labor productivity. 
(These data are subject to revision.) Unit 
labor costs—the cost of the labor input 
required to produce one unit of output— 
are computed by dividing labor costs in 
nominal terms by real output. Unit labor 
costs can also, however, be expressed 
as the ratio of hourly compensation to 
labor productivity. 
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September 11 and layoffs 


Reports for the weeks ended September 
15 through December 29, 2001, show that 
there were 408 extended mass layoff 
events during that period that were di- 
rectly or indirectly attributed to the attacks 
of September 11, 2001. These layoffs in- 
volved 114,711 workers. Among the work- _ 
ers laid off because of the terrorist attacks, 
39 percent, or 44,756 workers, had been 
employed in the scheduled air transporta- 
tion industry. An additional 28 percent, or 
32,044 workers, had been employed in 
hotels and motels 

Thirty-three States reported extended 
mass layoff activity related in some way 
to the September 11 incidents. Fifty-four 
percent of the layoff events and 56 per- 
cent of the separations occurred in just 
five States—California, Nevada, Illinois, 
New York, and Texas. “Extended mass 
layoffs” last more than 30 days and in- 
volve 50 or more individuals from a 
single establishment filing initial claims 
for unemployment insurance during a 
consecutive 5-week period. Additional 
information is available in “Extended 
Mass Layoffs in the Fourth Quarter of 
2001,” news release USDL 02-79. 


Chartbook on-line 


Working in the 21st Century, a book of 
charts and related information about 
subjects ranging from education levels 
to retirement plans, is now available at 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Web site: 
http://www. bls.gov/opub/working/ 
home.htm (9) 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the ad- 
dresses on the inside front cover, or 
faxed to (202) 691-5899. News re- 
leases discussed in this issue are 
available at: 


www.bls.gov/bls.newsrels. htm 


Marisa DiNatale 
and 
Stephanie Boraas 


Marisa DiNatale and 
Stephanie Boraas are 
economists in the Divi- 
sion of Labor Force Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


The labor force experience 
of women from ‘Generation X’ 


Women aged 25 to 34 years in 2000 participated 

in the labor force in greater proportions, were more educated, 
earned more, and generally enjoyed more labor market 
benefits than their counterparts 25 years earlier; moreover, 
the “earnings gap” between young women and men 
narrowed substantially over the period 


uring the 1960s and 1970s, legislation 
ID and changing social mores dramatically 

altered the choices young women had 
about their futures. Girls growing up during this 
period were influenced both by the conventions 
of their parents’ generation and by the new op- 
portunities that were becoming available to them. 
In contrast, girls born in later years grew up in an 
era in which women often were expected to com- 
bine market work' with family responsibilities. 
Consequently, women who were aged 25 to 34 
years in 2000 had a markedly different relation- 
ship to the labor market than did their counter- 
parts in 1975. 

The first part of this article focuses on the 
major demographic and labor market indicators 
that are used to describe young women. These 
indicators will be used to see how the group and 
its relationship to the labor market has changed 
over the past quarter century. The second part 
focuses on issues facing young women in the 
labor market today.’ 


The highlights include the following: 


e About three-quarters of women aged 25 to 
34 years participated in the labor force in the 
year 2000, compared with a little more than 
half in 1975. 


e Young women today are more highly edu- 
cated than were their counterparts in 1975; 
in 2000, 30 percent of women aged 25 to 34 


years had completed 4 or more years of col- 
lege, compared with 18 percent 25 years 
earlier. 


Young women have substantially closed 
the “earnings gap” with their male coun- 
terparts since 1979 (the first year for which 
comparable earnings data are available 
from the CPS). They earned 82 percent as 
much as young men in 2000 for full-time 
work, compared with 68 percent in 1979. 


Married women aged 25 to 34 years—par- 
ticularly those who had children—were far 
more likely to be in the labor force in 2000 
than 25 years earlier. 


Young women were working more hours 
and more weeks out of the year in 1999 than 
were their counterparts 25 years ago; black 
women were more likely than either white 
or Hispanic women to work full time and 
year round. 


Nearly one million women aged 25 to 34 
were displaced from a job between January 
1997 and December 1999; when surveyed 
in February 2000, displaced young women 
were more than 4 times as likely as their 
male counterparts to have left the labor 
force. 


The vast majority (83 percent) of employed 
women aged 25 to 34 had health insurance 
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Women from ‘Generation X’ 


| Table 1.| Selected characteristics of women and men aged 25 to 34, March 1975 and 2000 | 


coverage in February 2001; about 60 percent of women in 
this age group received coverage through their employers. 


Indicators of change 


As a group, women who were aged 25 to 34 years in 2000 
differed in a number of their demographic and labor force char- 
acteristics from their counterparts 25 years earlier. The sub- 
sections that follow describe some of these differences. 


Educational attainment. The level of education among 
women aged 25 to 34 improved dramatically between 1975 and 
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T 
Women Men 
Characteristic iz 
1975 2000 | 1975 2000 
- ir 
Civilian noninstitutional population, 
aged 25 to 34, total (in thousands) ..........:cscceseeeeees 15,316 19,188 14,366 18,310 
Race and Hispanic origin’ 
White 86.6 79.0 rs ay 
Black 11.3 14.9 Be be 
Hispanic origin 5.4 14.6 : 
Education? 
Less than four years of high scnool or less than 
ANIQMISCHOONGHIOM A ereeeertctrsarsesscesrssesnetescesrs gestarss 20.2 10.9 17.9 13.0 
Four years of high school, no college 
or high school diploma, NO College ............e:ceeeseeseeeree 45.9 28.9 36.9 32.4 
1 to 3 years of college or some college or 
ASSOCIATES MOQNCE oat savzccste swesecesvevadvos-tesecvsceuetsecseces 16.3 30.3 19.6 25.9 
4 or more years of college or college degree ................ 17.6 29.9 25.6 28.7 
Marital status® 
Married sSpOuSe proS@Mtcscacceteccessseccecaucrcec-scveceeecoreseer se 76.3 57.0 74.6 49.5 
Wrmarried! total <s.05- ees ee ee eee ee PRT 43.0 25.4 50.5 
NGVGMIMANMO pesreres cere ce tenn ccte accra: cheweesceewsvecsare sea ceves 10.8 30.2 WA 41.0 
Other marital status .... 12.9 12.8 8.2 9.5 
Divorced|a..nsestseen 6.8 Wen 4.6 Seif 
SCNalaled) ese ioevenc sarsuascstenvenscsteaneenceanertverannsves 5.5 4.7 3.5 3.6 
WIdOWO Ne. cnslecsezeccus seeveu six sdsctstheacscriecteeeviorssstessdaeees aif 4 al 1 
Presence and age of children 
Withichildremitinderage lS. sccce-creceesreeeeseeeeeeees ase 76.0 59.8 = 38.8 
With children ages 6 to 17, none younger ...............-. 23.3 18.2 - 7.8 
WithichidremmnGenage Gieeccsvesreccusscescertecsesorceeesese see 52.6 41.7 = 31.0 
WINGO AGC IS erieceas aeseces cues saueacts scans ceneneesscreseec verereeee 27.6 25.1 = 21.1 
With no children under age 18 ..............--..cssscssceesceecenees 24.0 40.2 - 61.2 
"Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 3 Marital status data for men in 1975 is for the total population and 
data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics may be _ includes members of the Armed Forces. 
included in either the white or black population groups. 
* Since 1992, data on educational attainment have been based on the Note: Data from 1994 forward are not directly comparable with data for 
“highest diploma or degree received” rather than the “number of years of school _—_ 1993 and earlier years due to the CPS redesign. Dashes indicate data not 
completed.” available. 


2000. In those 25 years, the share of women in this age group 
who had completed at least 4 years of college rose from 18 to 
30 percent. At the same time, the share of men with that level of 
education only edged up 3 percentage points to 29 percent. 
Over the same period, the proportion of young women who 
had dropped out of high school fell from 20 percent to 11 
percent. (See table 1.) 

While white women continued to have the most schooling 
among the three major race-ethnic groups in 2000, black 
women made large strides in educational attainment over this 
period. In 1975, 32 percent of black women aged 25 to 34 had 
completed fewer than 4 years of high school, and just 10 per- 
cent had completed 4 or more years of college. In 2000, by 


| Table 2. | Labor force participation of women and men aged 25 to 34 by selected demographic characteristics, March 
1975 and 2000 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Women Men 
Characteristic Number Participation rate Number Participation rate 
2000 1975 2000 1975 2000 1975 2000 1975 
Civilian labor force, aged 25 to 34 oo.o.occccccocceceeeeeeeeeee 8,304 14,787 54.2 THE) 13,692 17,091 95.3 93.3 
Race and Hispanic origin! 
WA (TCO reso ene eee eC ne Oe ik Sean Ay Sa 7,054 11,622 53.2 76.7 12,219 14,097 95.9 94.4 
Black sans nensnnessenuncanseqsssnnnsanuersuaseescunensetacenssstiecaneesssons 1,083 2,298 62.8 80.6 1,216 1,984 91.2 87.7 
EUS DeanNG ONGIN sauce ers eer ct eer eteeh eee 384 1,784 46.6 63.6 686 2,658 94.1 94.1 
Education? 
Less than 4 years of high school or less than 
AitMGh SCHOO! GIPIOMAY dec va 22s. mee oe nescence Gcnaescensacesccee 1,260 1,141 40.8 54.7 2 OT 2,053 92.3 86.0 
4 years of high school, no college or high school 
GIPOMMA aN: CONEGS Keer ek errata reece eee 3,753 4,124 53.3 74.3 5,155 5,559 97.2 93.7 
1 to 3 years of college or some college 
OL AaSSOGIAICS GEGTOG nk se casteneseeee 1,434 4,592 57.5 79.0 2,638 4,474 93.8 94.3 
4 or more years of college or college degree ................ 1,858 4,930 68.9 85.9 3,528 5,005 96.0 95.4 
Marital status | 
Married, spouse present ........... 20... eeccccececeeesceeeeeeeseeeees | 5,648 7,788 48.3 Wile 10,365 8,765 97.3 96.7 
Unmarried, RMN So eew ce nto scte race eoees tiie seabaaite retreat 2,656 6,999 7S:3 84.9 S20 8,326 89.7 90.0 
Never married 1,325 4,918 80.4 84.9 2,213 6,704 88.2 89.3 
Other marital status 1,331 2,080 67.4 84.7 1,114 1,623 92.7 93.4 
DV OT COR eae eects ae Le ere ere 796 1,295 76.8 Sia 626 991 92.7 94.4 
SSYCY OE ps | Cope | apres 486 734 57.9 81.7 471 612 92.8 92.2 
VA [lo so" es0 fess aka uae A SO, telecon a Ren ee 49 51 48.5 63.7 18 20 91.2 84.3 
Presence and age of children 
With childrem Underage 18 \o.ois.sseseveccsececcesccssueares cee cnses! §,281 8,054 45.4 70.1 - 6,855 - 96.5 
With children aged 6 to 17, none younger .................. 2,147 2,739 60.0 78.4 = 1,352 - 94.6 
With children Underage: 61 wis ...-<-ce.-ce.scnsnerosenceseceesesnees 3,134 5319 38.9 66.5 - 5,504 - 96.9 
Widenrage: sae eee ae TAT ee 1,402 3,024 33.2 62.7 - 3752 - 97.2 
With no children under age 18........ Pee eee nt te 3,023 6,733 82.2 87.4 - 10,236 - 91.4 
' Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because school completed.” 
data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics may be 
included in either the white or black population groups. Since 1992, dataon = Note: Data from 1994 forward are not directly comparable with data for 1993 
educational attainment have ' ' and earlier years due to the CPS redesign. Labor force and participation rates 
? Since 1992, data on educational attainment have been based on the _are for the civilian population. Dashes indicate data not available. 
“highest diploma or degree received,” rather than the “number of years of 


contrast, just 13 percent of black women in this age group did 
not have a high school diploma, and 17 percent had college 
degrees. Among young Hispanic women in 2000, however, a 
relatively high proportion (36 percent) had not completed high 
school. (This compares with about half in 1975.) About 11 
percent had college degrees. More than half (55 percent) of 
the young Hispanic women living in the United States in 2000 
were foreign born, and these immigrants typically have less 
education than their U.S.-born counterparts. In fact, half the 
foreign-born Hispanic women of this age group had not com- 
pleted high school (compared with 19 percent of those born 
in the United States), and only 9 percent had a Bachelor’s 
degree or more (compared with 17 percent of those born in 
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the United States). 

The advances in educational attainment among young 
women during the 25-year period were much sharper than 
those of their male counterparts. In 1975, the proportion of 
men with a college education exceeded that of women by a 
considerable margin. By 2000 however, the proportions with 
college degrees were about equal, and, in the case of whites 
and Hispanics, the women were somewhat more likely to be 
college graduates than were the men. 


Marital status and motherhood. Over the 1975-2000 period, 


trends in marriage and family formation changed consider- 
ably.> For example, women aged 25 to 34 years in 2000 were 
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less likely to be married than their counterparts 25 years earlier 
and less likely to be mothers. In 1975, more than 3 out of 4 
women in this age group were married; by 2000, the proportion 
had dropped to 3 out of 5. Additionally, in 1975, just 11 percent 
had never married; this proportion had nearly tripled to 30 
percent in 2000. 

The changing marital status of women also impacted family 
formation. In 1975, 76 percent of women in the 25- to 34-year 
age group had children; this figure had declined to 60 percent 
by 2000. Also, as the average age of childbearing rose, women 
aged 25 to 34 were far less likely to have older children, but 
they were nearly as likely to have children under age 3 as were 
their counterparts a generation earlier. 


Labor force characteristics. Since 1975, the labor force par- 
ticipation rate—the proportion of the population that is either 
working or actively looking for work—of women aged 25 to 34 
years has increased by about 20 percentage points. White 
women had the largest increase in participation, although black 
and Hispanic women also showed large gains. In contrast, the 
labor force participation rate for men in the same age group 
drifted down, from 95 to 93 percent, with the decline far larger 
for black men than for whites. (See table 2.) The growing labor 
force participation rate of women is related to a number of 
factors, but perhaps the two that have had the greatest impact 
are the increasing rates of educational attainment among 
women and the lower propensity to marry among women aged 
25 to 34. In 1975, the median age at first marriage for women 
was 21.1 years; in 1998, it was 25.0 years.* 

Women’s labor force participation rates are strongly corre- 
lated with levels of educational attainment. In 2000, 86 percent 
of women in the 25- to 34-year age group with college degrees 
were in the labor force, compared with only 55 percent of those 
with less than a high school diploma, a difference of about 3 1 
percentage points. Men’s participation rates also were closely 


Employed women and men aged 25 to 34 years by major occupation, annual averages, 1983 and 2000 


correlated with education levels, but the difference between 
those with a college degree and those with less than a high 
school diploma was less pronounced—about 95 percent of 
young adult men with college degrees were in the labor force, 
compared with 86 percent of those with less than a high school 
education, a difference of only 9 percentage points. 


Occupations. Women aged 25 to 34 work in virtually every 
occupation, but they are more heavily represented in some 
occupations than others. (See table 3.) Due to a change in the 
way occupations were classified in the CPS, comparable data 
are available only to 1983. It is still useful to examine them to 
look for any trends that may have emerged over the past couple 
decades. 

Since 1983, women have made headway into the higher-pay- 
ing executive, administrative, and managerial occupations, and 
professional specialty occupations. They also have become more 
likely to work in sales and service occupations. While the latter 
tend to be lower-paying jobs, men aged 25 to 34 years also are 
increasingly likely to work in these occupations. 

Women made up 46 percent of all employed 25- to 34-year- 
olds in 2000 and 44 percent in 1983. They made up about 80 
percent of all workers in this age group in administrative sup- 
port (clerical) jobs in both years. Women also were more con- 
centrated in service occupations in 2000 than they were in 
1983. They accounted for about 65 percent of the total in ser- 
vice occupations in 2000 and 59 percent in 1983. (See table 4.) 
In contrast, women continued to represent a smaller portion of 
employed 25- to 34-year-olds in manufacturing-related occu- 
pations such as precision production, craft and repair, where 
they made up only about 8 percent of workers in both years. 

Among young workers in executive/managerial, profes- 
sional, and technical occupations overall, about half were 
woinen in 2000. While the proportions of young women in 
professional specialty and technical occupations were about 
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Women Men 
Occupation 
1983 | 2000 2000 
Total employed 

Numbeni(imthousands) i. sees eccrese nce. t ot oe. eer eee 12,540 14,006 16,216 16,494 
POFCON .......seccsescsessnessverssesnsesnnecenecenectuncsueceuscensesnnssoncenesennseenes 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executives, administrators, and ManaQeFs ...........ccccceceseeeeeee 9.2 15.5 12.8 
Professional'speclalty, Workers s...csccens-ccesscsesems-co see eee 18.5 20.5 : 
Technicians and related support Workefs ............0:cscceseeeeeseeeee 4.7 4.4 ; 
SalOS WOKEN 0.010. scvarsesrcssssep cence pee ace eset 9.9 11.5 
Administrative support, including clerical workers ..............-..-. 30.2 22.6 
SOrvice WOrkels:: 4.28.5 Sass heer erento ee 14.9 16.3 
Precision production, craft, and repair workers .............0..0.00-+- Pas 2.0 
Operators, fabricators, ANd IADOFers ........e ce eeceeececececeesseesceeeeee 9.1 6.4 
Farming, forestry, and fishing Workers ..........::ccsssceseseseeceseeeeeee E 


|Table 4. Sa 6Employed persons aged 25 to 34 by major occupation, sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 2000 annual averages 


(Numbers are in thousands) 


; Percent women 
Occupation Total employed 
Total White Black Hispanic 

LRU ST (So FLO 0 VY ar eR ae eA 30,501 45.9 36.2 ail 5.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations ................. 4,281 50.6 41.9 Sof, 441 
Professional specialty OCCUPATIONS ..............ccsecsescesescecesseeseseeeeceeees 5,300 54.2 44.0 5.9 3.3 
Technicians and related support OCCUPATIONS .............c.eceeeceseeeeeeeee 1,196 51.8 41.6 7.4 5:2 
SOIESTOCCUPAHONS cere crete sencen Senn eee eens Se 3,386 47.4 38.4 6.4 5.3 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical ..............000. 4,129 76.8 60.0 13.5 10.0 
Private; ROUSEHOIG OCCUPATIONS) ccerccccccs secu essceoccestescsece stance <ereteunveees 118 94.1 80.5 11.0 42.4 
PIOLECHVG “SONVICD IOCEUPATIONS sere. ccc ca cats ecco cree cadaccssneacacensesescecouseiecc 632 16.6 10.1 6.0 1.3 
Service occupations, excluding protective and household ............. 3,157 65.3 48.4 13.9 10.8 
Precision production, craft and repair occupations ..............:.00c00e 3,514 8.1 6.3 1.1 1.6 
Machine operators, assemblers and iNSPECtOFS .........:cesseseseeseseeees 1,743 34.0 24.7 6.0 9.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations ... 1,235 8.9 5.3 3.3 1.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners,helpers,laborers..... 1,176 16.8 ees 4.4 4.2 
Farming, forestry and fishing OCCUPATIONS ...............ccecseseeseeeeeseeeees 634 17.4 16.6 0.5 5.5 


Note: Detail for the race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 


the same in 1983, there was a considerable movement of women 
into executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 
over the period. Young women made up only about 38 percent 
of total employment in this age group and occupation in 1983. 
By 2000, the percentage had increased to 51 percent. 
Nonetheless, it should be noted that, within these broad 
groups, women continued to be concentrated in some fairly 
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traditional “women’s” occupations. For instance, in 2000, 
women 16 years and older made up about 99 percent of kinder- 
garten and preschool teachers, 85 percent of librarians, and 84 
percent of legal assistants. These proportions were roughly 
the same in 1983. In contrast, women overall are still 
underrepresented in some professional occupations, although 
they have made substantial inroads. For example, women have 
about doubled their proportions among lawyers and engineers 
since 1983—1o about 30 and 10 percent, respectively—and 
those proportions are even higher among younger cohorts. 

While women made up more than half of the 25- to 34-year- 
olds employed in managerial and professional specialty occu- 
pations in 2000, relatively small proportions of young black 
and Hispanic women were represented in these occupations. 
Black women made up about 6 percent of total employment in 
both executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 
and professional specialty occupations, while Hispanic 
women represented just 4 percent of executive and managerial 
jobs, and only 3 percent of professional jobs. In 1983, how- 
ever, the corresponding figures for black and Hispanic women 
were even lower. 


Earnings. 1n 1979 (the first year for which comparable data 
were available), median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage 
and salary workers aged 25 to 34 were $440 for women and 


included in both the white and black population groups. 


$653 for men (in 2000 inflation-adjusted dollars). During the 
1980s and early 1990s, inflation-adjusted earnings of women 
in this group increased slowly, while those of their male coun- 
terparts decreased relatively rapidly. (See chart 1.) Since about 
1993 however, changes in the earnings of men and women 
have generally been of similar size and in the same direction. 
Despite the upturn in earnings that occurred for both men and 
women during the 1990s, men’s earnings ($603 in 2000) re- 
mained below their inflation-adjusted 1979 level, while 
women’s earnings ($493) rose. As a result of these movements, 
young women in 2000 earned approximately 82 percent as 
much as their male counterparts, compared with 67 percent in 
1979. 

The shrinking earnings gap has many causes, including 
young women moving into higher-paying occupations, their 
shift toward year-round work, their increasing educational at- 
tainment, and reduced incidences of gaps in their labor force 
participation. These factors likely led to a rise in the real earn- 
ings of young women at the same time that young men were 
experiencing declines. 


Marital status and motherhood. Never-married women and 
divorced women had the highest labor force participation rates 
among 25- to 34-year-old women in both 1975 and 2000. Since 
1975, however, the gap between these nonmarried women’s 
participation rates and those for married women has narrowed 
substantially. During that period, the rate for never-married 
women changed little and that for divorced women grew by 
about 11 percentage points. In contrast, the participation rate 
for married women (spouse present) jumped by about 23 per- 
centage points. (See table 2.) 

In both 1975 and 2000, women aged 25 to 34 who had no 
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Contingent workers 


These workers were defined as those who do not 
have an explicit or implicit contract for long-term em- 
ployment. To assess the impact of altering some of 
the defining factors on the estimated size of the con- 
tingent workforce, three measures of contingent em- 
ployment were developed as follows: 


Estimate 1. This is the narrowest, measures con- 
tingent workers as wage and salary workers who in- 
dicated that they expected to work in their current 
job for 1 year or less and who had worked for their 
current employer for 1 year or less. Self-employed 
workers, both incorporated and unincorporated, and 
independent contractors are excluded from the count 
of contingent workers under estimate 1; the rationale 
was that people who work for themselves, by defini- 
tion, have ongoing employment arrangements, al- 
though they may face financial risks. Individuals who 
worked for temporary help agencies or contract com- 
panies are considered contingent under estimate 1 only 
ifthey expect their employment arrangement with the 
temporary help or contract company to last for 1 year 
of less and they had worked for that company for 1 
year of less. 


Estimate 2. This estimate expands the measure of 
the contingent work force by including the self em- 
ployed—both the incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated—and independent contractors who expect to 
be, and had been, in such employment arrangements 
for 1 year or less. In addition, temporary help and con- 
tract company workers are classified as contingent un- 
der estimate 2 fi they had worked and expected to work 
for the customers to whom they were assigned for 1 
year or less. For example, a “temp” secretary who is 
sent to a different customer each week but has worked 
for the same temporary help firm for more than 1 year 
and expects to be able to continue with that firm indefi- 
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nitely is contingent under estimate 2, but not under esti- 
mate 1. Incontrast, a “temp” who is assigned to a single 
client for more than a year and expects to be able to stay 
with that client for more than a year is not counted as 
contingent under either estimate. 


Estimate 3. This estimate expands the count of 
contingency by removing the 1-year requirement on 
both expected duration of the job and current tenure 
for wage and salary workers. Thus, the estimate ef- 
fectively includes all the wage and salary workers who 
do not expect their employment to last, except for 
those who, for personal reasons, expect to leave jobs 
that they would otherwise be able to keep. Thus, a 
worker who had held a job for 5 years could be con- 
sidered contingent if he or she now viewed the job as 
temporary. These conditions on expected and current 
tenure are not relaxed for the self employed and inde- 
pendent contractors, because they were asked dif- 
ferent set of questions from wage and salary workers. 


Alternative work arrangement. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics defines four types of 
alternative work arrangements: 


Independent contractors: These include consult- 
ants, freelance workers, and independent contractors, 
regardless of whether or not they are wage and salary 
workers or self employed. 


On-call workers: _These include persons who are 
called into work only when they are needed. 


Temporary help agency workers: These include 
workers who are paid by a temporary help agency 
but work temporarily at a client site. 


Contract company workers: These workers are em- 
ployees of a contract company who usually work for 
only one customer and at that customer’s work site. 


children under 18 were considerably more likely to be in the 
labor force than those who were mothers. However, while the 
participation rate for childless women changed little over this 
period, the rate for those with children under age 18 grew by 
about 25 percentage points to 70 percent in 2000. In fact, the 
labor force participation rate for those with children under three 
years almost doubled over the period, growing from 33 per- 
cent in 1975 to 63 percent in 2000. 


While women with children were less likely to be labor force 
participants than those without children, the reverse was true for 
men—those with children were somewhat more likely to be in the 
labor force than those without. Although labor force participa- 
tion rates for women with children grew rapidly between 1975 
and 2000, they still remain well below those of men with children, 
suggesting that raising children continues to have a greater im- 
pact on the working lives of mothers than on those of fathers. 


| Table 5. | Women aged 25 to 34 with work experience in 1975 and 1999 by race, Hispanic origin, and marital status, March 
2000 status, March 2000 cps 
1975 1999 
-Percent with work experience Percent with work experience 
Race, Hispanic origin, and Total with Usually worked full time Total with Usually worked full time 
marital status work work 

experience Usually |experience Usually 

(in As percent 50-52 worked (in As percent worked 

thousands) of | Total’ | \eexs |full time’ | thousands) of Total’ | 50-52 | fulltime’ 

population population weeks 
t 
SOtAl cll (ACES: oo. «how. sonctaca-heaiesaacwusnsns 10,141 63.9 74.3 45.5 25.7 WeKeIIT 80.9 80.3 62.9 19.7 
Married, spouse present ..............04+ 6,936 58.4 68.8 38.3 31.2 8,372 76.5 Ot 57.6 24.3 
Mare tO tall. pces-c es c-ssepaeceraecesees 3,205 80.2 86.3 61.2 13.7 7,146 86.6 85.7 69.2 14.3 
Married spouse absent .................. 91 73.4 79.1 44.0 20.9 220 82.1 85.0 60.0 15.0 
WIGOWed oe se eetiaeses ges 65 59.1 84.6 46.2 15.4 51 63.0 76.5 60.8 23:5 
Divorced ....... 1,013 81.5 87.0 59.3 12.9 1,319 89.3 86.2 70.4 13.8 
Separated ............ 483 66.9 79.1 55a 20.7 512 81.3 86.6 65.4 13.3 
Never married 1,553 86.4 88.6 68.8 Wes) 5,044 87.1 85.7 69.7 14.3 
WU IRs Total 2525. 25-ceeccrencanvesssovesaschankinose 8,634 62.9 12.3 44.2 PUT 12,234 80.8 78.9 61.9 Callen | 
Married, spouse present ..............0 6,170 57.3 66.8 37.0 33.3 7,188 76.5 74.1 56.2 25.9 
isammatnted, total ees. c see ceceeee acon. 2,463 83.2 86.4 62.3 13.6 5,046 87.7 85.7 69.9 14.3 
Married spouse absent ................. | 67 72.0 77.6 41.8 22.4 156 83.9 82.7 St.1 17.3 
WIGO WEG pect ere oeeeccice mee seers 46 59.7 89.1 54.3 10.9 33 57.9 69.7 57.6 30.3 
DIVORCE (22 oeezesecestvecesesnesoxostsenasesvies= 849 81.6 87.3 58.5 12.7 1,086 89.2 86.1 71.4 13.9 
ESE O21) (2% 0 een cc eer eer 296 70.3 77.0 43.2 23.0 342 79.4 86.5 63.7 13.5 
Never married 1,205 90.5 88.4 71.4 11.6 3,429 88.8 85.7 70.7 14.3 
BACK alOlalll Sepessestecac eveveucnsucvyseenecers-mas 8 1,267 70.4 85.6 53.0 14.4 2,387 83.8 86.9 70.0 13.1 
Married, spouse present .............20-++ 615 71.6 86.2 50.4 13.8 725 82.7 86.6 73.0 13.1 
Unmarried, total... 652 69.4 85.0 55.4 15.0 1,662 84.3 87.0 68.7 13.0 
Married spouse absent 22 78.6 86.4 50.0 13.6 37 75.5 91.7 59.5 10.8 
Widowed 7 56.7 70.6 23.5 29.4 18 78.3 88.9 66.7 11.1 
Divorced 149 79.3 85.9 61.7 14.1 181 88.3 87.8 66.9 12.2 
SODAAIOC ceec: pconstape cease vacacecenseecncurar 179 60.9 74.4 46.2 15.6 153 86.0 89.5 71.9 10.5 
NeVereimannted tec. as-ceert-cseccecsvecsseres 285 71.3 86.7 56.8 13.3 1,273 83.9 86.5 68.9 13.5 
FISPAMIG ONION AOUAN sycceperecucecarss=cvenseses - - - - - 1,844 65.7 82.2 60.0 17.8 
Married, spouse present ...........0-++ - = = = = 1,038 60.2 80.3 55.4 19.7 
Unmarried total icreccee ccect-<sns-cczeasne- - - - - = 806 74.5 84.6 66.0 15.3 
Married spouse absent .............00+. - = = = = 43 Glew 83.7 67.4 16.3 
WWIGDOWOG Foc seeece-ce=ceronecens - - - - = 11 64.7 90.9 54.5 9.1 
BIVOTCOG ao222-ecocesos--22s = - - - = 109 79 87.2 62.4 12.8 
Separated ies sccteceesenss - = - - = 94 65.3 86.2 59.6 12.8 
Never married - - = = = 549 76.1 83.7 67.9 16.2 
| 
‘Percents may not sum to 100 due to rounding. and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 
Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum Dashes indicate data not available 


to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented 
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Batele\(-M:°M Multiple jobholders by age and sex, May 1975 and May 2001 


Moy 1975 


May 2001 


Age and sex 


Multiple jobholders 


Multiple jobholders 


Unemployment. In 2000, the unemployment rate for women 
aged 25 to 34 was little different from that of men, 4.0 percent 
compared with 3.4 percent; both rates were at their lowest 
points in 25 years. (See chart 2.) A quarter of a century earlier, 
however, the women’s rate exceeded the men’s by a little more 
than 2 percentage points. The gap virtually disappeared in 
1980 when the men’s rate shot up in response to a short but 
sharp recession, while the women’s rate increased less rap- 
idly. The gap has remained quite narrow ever since, although 
the rate for men tends to increase more sharply during 
recessionary periods than the rate for women. 

In terms of employment, economic downturns typically 
have a greater impact on men than women because men are 
more likely to work in industries such as manufacturing and 
construction that are highly sensitive to changes in the busi- 
ness cycle. Women, on the other hand, tend to work in indus- 
tries such as services and government, which are less respon- 
sive to business cycles. Consequently, the swings that are 
evident in the unemployment rate for men are more muted in 
the rate for women. 


Work schedules. Young women worked more throughout the 
year in 1999 than in 1975.° Table 5 shows that 81 percent of 
women aged 25 to 34 worked at some time during 1999, com- 
pared with 64 percent in 1975. Moreover, of those with such 
work experience, about 63 percent worked full time and year 
round® in 1999, compared with less than half (46 percent) in 
1975. 

Average weekly hours for young women working in nona- 
gricultural industries increased by 2.5 hours over the period, 
rising from 35.4 in 1976 to 37.9 in 2000, while men’s average 
weekly hours grew only slightly, from 43.2 hours in 1976 to 
43.9 hours in 2000. The increase in average hours worked by 
young women resulted not only from an increase in the num- 
ber working full time, but also from a decrease in the propor- 
tion with short workweeks and an increase in the proportion 
with very long workweeks. In 1976, only about 7 percent of 
young women worked 49 hours or more per week, and 21 per- 
cent worked fewer than 30 hours. By 2000, the proportion work- 
ing very long workweeks had nearly doubled to 13 percent, 
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Total Percent of Total Percent of 

employed Number employed employed Number employed 
Womeni25)to's4) yearsin rccccsceccccnssseserccneees 7,574 248 Cas} 13,680 By 
Meni 25it0i 34 years nc.cc..csesrecseencersseenceeaneoee 12,798 850 6.6 16,215 5.6 


while the proportion working less than 30 hours per week de- 
creased to 17 percent. 

Among the race-ethnic groups, black women were more 
likely to work full time and year round than were white women: 
about 70 percent of the young black women with work experi- 
ence in 1999 worked year round, full time, compared with 62 
percent for their white counterparts. The comparable propor- 
tion for Hispanic women was 60 percent. In 1975, the propor- 
tions were 53 percent for black women and 44 percent for white 
women. 


Multiple jobholding. Women aged 25 to 34 years were more 
likely to hold two or more jobs in 2001 than in 1975. About 6 
percent of all employed women in May 2001 held more than 
one job, compared with 3 percent 25 years earlier. (See table 6.) 
Interestingly, the multiple jobholding rate for men in the same 
age group was lower in 2001 than in 1975. As aresult, although 
men were twice as likely as women to hold more than one job in 
1975, there was little difference in their proportions in 2000. 


Current labor market issues 


Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, additional measures of such 
labor force concepts as contingent and alternative work ar- 
rangements, worker displacement, and pension and health 
insurance coverage were developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Although these measures did not exist in 1975, we 
include a discussion of them here in order to gain a broader 
picture of the labor market in which young women participate 
today. 


Alternative work arrangements and contingent workers In 
recent years, contingent workers and those working in alter- 
native arrangements have become the focus of debate. (See 
the box on page 8 for BLS definitions of alternative work ar- 
rangements and contingent workers.) Critics of these arrange- 
ments raise concern about these jobs because often they pro- 
vide lower pay and lower rates of employer-provided pension 
and health care coverage than more traditional arrangements.’ 
Other researchers point out that these kinds of jobs may pro- 


Chart 1. 
years by sex, 1979-2000 


Real median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers aged 25 to 34 
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Unemployment rates for women and men aged 25 to 34 years, 1975-2000 
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vide women with flexibility and convenience that may not be 
available with traditional work arrangements. Also, there is 
some evidence that these arrangements may provide jobs to 
persons who would otherwise be unemployed.* In addition, 
as pointed out in recent BLS analyses,” while nearly half of on- 
call workers and temporary help agency workers say they 
would prefer regular employment, most consultants and inde- 
pendent contractors seem to prefer their current arrangements. 
Moreover, pay, benefits, and other aspects of these kinds of 
jobs differ greatly among the various alternative arrangements. 

In 1995, BLS began collecting data on the prevalence of al- 
ternative work arrangements through a supplement to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS).'? Data from the supplement 
clearly indicate that the incidence of such work arrangements 
is not very widespread. Only about 6 percent of women aged 
25 to 34 are employed in the four BLS-defined alternative work 
arrangements, the most common being independent contract- 
ing. (See table 7.) In fact, since 1995, the proportion of women 
aged 25 to 34 with alternative arrangements has edged down.!! 

Among the alternative work arrangements, perhaps the one 
that has received the most attention is the temporary help 
arrangement. Data from the supplement show that workers in 
these jobs have the lowest median weekly earnings among all 
of the arrangements, as well as the lowest rates of health and 
pension benefit coverage.'* And while only a very small pro- 
portion of all employed 25- to 34-year-old women were tempo- 
rary help agency workers, young black and Hispanic women 
were somewhat more likely than white women to be employed 
in this type of arrangement; at the same time, they were some- 
what less likely than white women to work as independent 
contractors. 

One interesting fact about independent contractors is that 


25 to 34, February 2001 


Employed women aged 25-34 in alternative and traditional work arrangements and in contingent and 
noncontingent arrangements by race and Hispanic origin, as a percentage of all employed women aged 


men in the arrangement earn, on average, more than men in 
traditional work arrangements. Female independent contrac- 
tors, on the other hand, earn less, on average, than their 
counterparts in traditional arrangements—most likely due to 
the high percentage of female independent contractors who 
work part time. 

As seen in the box, BLS defines contingent workers as those 
who do not have an explicit or implicit contract for long-term 
employment. Within that group, three progressively broader 
measures of contingent employment are defined, known as 
estimates 1-3. The broadest measure, estimate 3, is the one 
most often cited, and the statements made in this article about 
contingent workers are all based on this third definition. 

As with alternative work arrangements, the proportion of 
25- to 34-year-old women who are contingent workers is quite 
small and has been falling since the survey was first conducted 
in 1995. About 4 percent of both white and black women in this 
age group were contingent workers, while the comparable fig- 
ure for Hispanic women was 6.5 percent. On average, contin- 
gent workers have lower pay and benefit coverage than per- 
sons in traditional arrangements. In addition, because they 
view their jobs as short term, they may have little attachment 
to their employers. 


Work at home and flexible schedules. Women frequently 
cope with the challenge of meeting their job and family re- 
sponsibilities by selecting jobs that allow them the freedom to 
change their work schedules or work locations. According to 
information collected ina May 1997 CPS supplement, about 3 
million women aged 25 to 34 who worked full time held jobs 
that allowed flexibility in their work schedules (numbers in thou- 
sands): '3 


= 
Women 
Arrangement ft 
Total White Black Hispanic 
lotaliomploy ed lessee resercreccsseeeccce-seteseeesiese ns See tas 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Contingent WONrkeNS?%s.sieccc-sarcssceewessverteceemess corsets 4.0 4.0 4.1 65 
INGHCOMUNGSMtWOrKeTSwees cose meee neces see atone eee 96.0 96.0 95.9 93.4 
Workers with alternative arrangements 
Independent COMAaCtOrs reves ceccceccnsvts- tose eteosecasteye 3.9 4.2 1.6 aati 
On=Calliworkers Geen ete eee eee Area 0.8 0.8 07 1.0 
Temporary help agency workefrs ............:ceccecc0sceeseees 13 0.9 37 23 
Workers provided by contract firMS ..........:.ccceceeee 0.2 0.3 - 0.2 
Workers with traditional arrangements ............:.0:0000+- 93.7 93.8 94.0 93.3 


‘ Detail may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 
: Data on contingent workers refers to those who fall under estimate 3 of 
contingency. Estimate 3 is the broadest measure of contingency and includes 
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anyone who does not expect his/her job to last. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


With flexible schedules 


Total Number Percent 
Women, 25 to 34 years ........ 10,486 2,931 28.0 
iene? 5) [O34 Veatsiecs. 14,721 4,231 28.7 


Interestingly, roughly equal proportions of young women and 
men in this age group work flexible schedules. In addition, 25- 
to 34-year-old women were more likely than women of other 
ages to have this kind of flexibility in their jobs." 

Data from the same 1997 CPS supplement show that about 
18 percent of 25- to 34-year-old women did at least some work 
at home, although less than a third of those who worked at 
home did so for pay—that is, in addition to their normal wages. 
Women in this age group were more likely than their male coun- 
terparts to work at home, and they also were more likely than 
men to get paid for their at-home work. The vast majority of 25- 
to 34-year-old women worked only partly at home, with just 4 
percent reporting that they had worked exclusively from home. 
Finally, among the racial and ethnic groups, 20 percent of white 
women worked at home, compared with 11 percent of Hispanic 
women and 8 percent of black women. (See table 8.) 


Worker displacement. Nearly a million women aged 25 to 34 
lost or left their jobs from January 1997 to December 1999 be- 
cause their plant or company closed or moved, there was insuf- 
ficient work to do, or their positions or shifts were abolished. 
(See table 9.) In the latest CPS supplement on displaced workers 
conducted in February 2000, workers who were displaced during 
the January 1997—December 1999 period were asked questions 
about their employment status in February 2000. 

About 86 percent of women aged 25 to 34 who were dis- 
placed were in the labor force in February 2000. This compares 
with about 97 percent of their male counterparts. Women in 
this age group were the most likely among all displaced female 
workers to be re-employed. Moreover, of all displaced female 
workers in the prime working-age group (25 to 54 years), 25-to- 
34-year-olds were the least likely to be unemployed when sur- 
veyed in February 2000. White women in this age group who 
were displaced were more likely to be re-employed in February 
2000 and less likely to be unemployed or not in the labor force 
than either their black or Hispanic counterparts. 

The fact that young women were more likely than young 
men to have left the labor force after being displaced may 
suggest that some women take the opportunity to begin a 
family or to pursue personal goals that do not involve work for 
pay during these primary child-bearing years. The movement 
out of the labor market, however, comes with a price. Research 
has shown that when women leave the labor force for extended 
periods to pursue family responsibilities, they return to work 
facing lower wages than those who remained in the labor force, 
and they never quite catch up.’° 


| Table 8. a Persons aged 25 to 34 working on primary job in 
nonagricultural industries by prevalence 
of work at home, sex, and race, May 1997 
Women Men 
Work at home 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
Otalelt WOCK esr seers 13,792 100.0 16,414 100.0 
Reporting work at home... 2,498 18.2 2,358 14.5 
Primary job partly 
auhomem. cate see: 1,949 14.2 2,172 13.2 
Primary job entirely 
at home 549 4.0 186 oil 
White, at work 11,165 100.0 13,703 100.0 
Reporting work at home 2,230 20.0 ZalZ2 15.5 
Black, at work 1,850 100.0 1,735 100.0 
Reporting work at home 151 8.2 108 6.2 
Hispanic origin, at work ...... 1,434 100.0 2,280 100.0 
Reporting work at home... 158 11.0 133 5.8 
Note: Percentages are based on unpublished figures of the number of 
persons who responded to the question on work at home. 


Working poor. For many women, economic gains over the 
past 25 years have narrowed the gap in earnings with men and 
have led to more economic and financial independence. 
Nonetheless, nearly 1 million young women (25 to 34 years) 
were classified among the working poor in 1999. (See table 10.) 
These are women who were in the labor force (working or 
looking for work) for at least 27 weeks during the year, but 
whose income fell below the official poverty threshold.'® 
Women in this age group were somewhat more likely than their 
male counterparts to be among the working poor in 1999 (7 
percent versus 5 percent). 

Black women of this age were far more likely to be among 
the working poor than were either white or Hispanic women. 
Nearly 16 percent of the young black women who had been in 
the labor force for at least 27 weeks in 1999 were considered to 
be below the poverty level—nearly three times the rate of their 
white counterparts. A little more than 10 percent of young 
Hispanic women were among the working poor. 

In contrast to young black women, black men in this age 
group were no more likely to be among the working poor 
than white men (5 percent). Hispanic men, however, were 
more than twice as likely to be among the working poor as 
either their white or black counterparts. 


Health insurance and pension plan coverage. Monetary 
earnings are only part of a worker’s compensation—health 
insurance, pensions, and other benefits are important compo- 
nents as well. The rising costs of health care and prescription 
drugs in the United States have made health insurance a vital 
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ifelel{-M-ias Displaced workers aged 25 to 34 who lost jobs between January 1997 and December 1999 by sex, race, 


Hispanic origin, and employment status in February 2000 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Percent distribution by employment status in February 2000 
Number 
Sex and race cin : 
thousands) Not in the 
Total Employed Unemployed labor force 

14.5 

Womens total cco ccccicctessscctescoerercher steers 917 100.0 75.9 9.6 
Witte s.< meceortnceecsevesscoseeeeucteeoserceeres 715 100.0 78.0 9.0 13.0 
BACK ecshec Maes. Avaesc ces exevesencewtaeneoepeetseees 165 100.0 70.9 9.7 19.4 
FHS DANG: senses cccectcc rectevssccecarsvecsscoxtoscess 122 100.0 63.8 16.0 20.2 
Memstotelll seccst evete-ceccressesecanesecsetesev ese: 1,002 100.0 84.8 IEC 3.5 
WIG i cst. ccueccceccssencca-ceecaccorcceasorestores 822 100.0 84.4 12.3 3.3 
BACK i ccatvScccsusos eee etavetscencsecsencccetaretess 151 100.0 89.4 10.2 0.4 
FliS Pa iGeeetecesseacareccanece-tsneseensuee veseenn sen 159 100.0 82.2 13.6 4.2 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to 
totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics 


Table 10. 


Persons aged 25 to 34 in the labor force for 27 weeks or more: Poverty status by age, sex, race, and 


are included in both the white and black population groups. 


who were Hispanic origin, 1999 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Below poverty level | Poverty rate’ 
A Hispanic P 
Age and sex Total White | Black ree ; Hispanic ; Hispanic 
ongin’ | Total | White | Black | origin | Total | White | Black | Grigin 
~ 
Total, 25 to 34 years ... | 30,695 24,839 4,096 4,178 1,835 1,290 433 486 6.0 5.2 10.6 11.6 
Men, 25 to 34 years .... | 16,728 13,865 1,899 2,558 852 707 93 315 Bel bal 4.9 12.3 
Women, 25 to 34 
VOAMS vs. feneterrccaecaceses 13,967 10,975 2,197 1,620 983 582 340 172 7.0 5.3 l 15.5 10.6 
‘Number below the poverty level as a percent of the total in the labor force because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are 
for 27 weeks or more. included in both the white and black population groups. 
Note: Detail for the race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


necessity for most people. The vast majority (83 percent) of 
women aged 25 to 34 have health insurance from some 
source.'’ White women had higher rates of coverage than 
either black or Hispanic women, although the rates for whites 
and blacks were quite close. (See table 11.) 

About 60 percent of female wage and salary workers in the 
25- to 34-year age group received health insurance on their 
primary job.'* Black women were the most likely to receive 
health insurance through their employer, followed by white 
and Hispanic women. Less than half of all young Hispanic 
women received health insurance through their main job. 

Pension plans, either in the form of an employer-provided re- 
tirement plan, Individual Retirement Account (IRA), or Keogh 
Plan, are essential for future financial security. About half of all 
female wage and salary workers aged 25 to 34 years had a pen- 
sion plan in February 2001. As with health insurance, the rates 
for white and black women were quite similar, at 50 percent and 48 
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percent, respectively, while only 38 percent of Hispanic women 
reported having a pension plan through their employer. 


YOUNG WOMEN TODAY face many of the same career choices 
and challenges as did their peers 25 years earlier. While deci- 
sions about school, family, marriage, and careers often factor 
into one another, it is clear that today’s young women are 
making somewhat different choices. In particular, they are 
spending more time at market work than their predecessors. 
As a result, more women today are having to balance their 
roles as wives and mothers with their jobs. 

As the statistics described throughout this article indicate, 
25- to 34-year-old women today are much more likely to partici- 
pate in the labor force. They also are more likely to have gone to 
college, to work more, and to pursue careers in higher paying 
occupations. These decisions and opportunities, while render- 
ing them better off financially than they were 25 years ago, also 


February 2001 


Female wage and salary workers aged 25 to 34 by health insurance coverage and pension coverage, 


Characteristic Total White Black Hispanic 

Total wage and salary workefs ............:.c.seseeeees 12,964 10,209 2,029 1,690 
With health insurance coverage ............:ceseeeeees 10,775 8,555 1,622 1,160 
Percent of total wage and salary workers ..... 83.1 83.8 79.9 68.6 
With coverage through main job ................0...- 7,766 6,068 1,233 802 
Percent of total wage and salary workers ..... 59.9 59.4 60.8 47.5 

WV ICM PENSION COVELAGO 2.2... .chsccstecmosacatme rence 6,423 5,116 964 639 
Percent of total wage and salary workers ..... , 49.5 50.1 47.5 37.8 


present them with the difficult problems involved in deciding 
how to prioritize their lives among work, marriage, and children. 

Although women aged 25 to 34 tend to earn more—in real 
terms—than they did in 1975, black and Hispanic women still 


Notes 


do not have parity with white women in terms of earnings and 
benefits. While these minority women have closed the gap 
significantly over the past decade and a half, there is still much 
progress to be made. CO 


' In this article, the term "market work" refers to jobs outside the 
home, whether paid or unpaid. 


? Most of the data in this chapter were derived from the Current 
Population Survey (cps), a monthly sample survey of households con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
For more information regarding the Current Population Survey, see 
Current Population Survey: Design and Methodology, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Technical Paper 63, March 2000. Where the cps did not 
provide complete information, other sources were used. 


3 See Statistical Abstract of the United States: 2000 (Bureau of the 
Census, 2000), pp. 51-54; see also comparable tables in earlier editions. 


* Lugaila, Terry A., “Marital Status and Living Arrangements: March 
1998 (Update),” Current Population Reports, Series P20—514 (Bu- 
reau of the Census, December 1998). 


> Data on work experience come from the March supplement to the 
cps in which respondents are asked questions about their work experi- 
ence in the prior year. 

* Full-time, year-round workers are those who worked at least 50 
weeks out of the calendar year and worked full time (35 hours or more) 
for the majority of weeks that they worked. 


7 See, for example, Helene J. Jorgensen, When Good Jobs Go Bad 
(Washington, Dc, 2030 Center, 1999.) 


8 See, for example, Anne E. Polivka, “Into contingent and alterna- 
tive employment: by choice?” Monthly Labor Review, October 1996, 
pp. 55-74 and Marisa DiNatale, “Characteristics of and preference for 
alternative work arrangements, 1999” Monthly. Labor Review, March 
2001, pp. 47-49. 


° Contingent and Alternative Employment Arrangements, February 
2001, uspt 01-153, (U.S. Department of Labor) May 24, 2001. 

10 The first supplement on Contingent and Alternative Work Ar- 
rangements was conducted in February 1995. Subsequent supplements 
were conducted in February of 1997, 1999, and 2001. 


"| In the February 1995 and 1997 Contingent and Alternative Work 


Arrangements supplements to the cps, 7.5 percent of employed young 
women were working in one of the four alternative arrangements. In 
February 1999 and in February 2001, the percentage edged down to 6.3 
percent. 


'? In the February 1999 supplement, full-time female temporary 
help agency workers age 16 and over earned a median weekly salary of 
$331 compared with $474 for women in traditional arrangements. 
Earnings data for workers with traditional arrangements were not col- 
lected in the February 2001 supplement. 


'3 The discussion that follows on workers with flexible schedules is 
limited to those who usually work full time, because altering the begin- 
ning and ending hours of work often is a requirement in part-time 
jobs. 


'4 See Lonnie Golden, “Flexible work schedules: what are we trading 
off to get them?” Monthly Labor Review, March 2001, pp. 52-53. 


'S See Lori G. Kletzer and Robert W. Fairlie “The Long-Term Costs 
of Job Displacement for Young Adult Workers,” unpublished manu- 
script, Department of Economics, University of California at Santa 
Cruz. See also Joyce P. Jacobsen and Laurence M. Levin, “Effects of 
intermittent labor force attachment on women’s earnings,” Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1995, pp. 14-19. 


'6 For information about how poverty is determined, see Poverty in 
the United States: 1999—Current Population Report series P—60, no. 
210 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, September 2000). For persons living 
with family members, the earnings thresholds used to define poverty 
status are defined in terms of total family income, including the earnings 
of other family members, as well as income from other sources. For 
persons living alone or with nonrelatives, the earnings thresholds are 
based solely on their personal income. 


7 Data on health insurance and pension coverage are from a CPS 
supplement conducted in February 2001. 


'8 Note that others might have been offered health insurance by their 
employers, but declined coverage because they were covered by a spouse’s 
policy or for other reasons. 
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Productivity growth in ‘high-tech’ 
manufacturing industries 


Among manufacturing industries employing a substantial 
proportion of research and development 

and technology-oriented workers, the information 
technology industries exhibited particularly strong 
productivity growth over the 1987-99 period 


ogy sector is one of the most dynamic parts 

of the U.S. economy. High-tech industries 
are thought of as an important source of em- 
ployment growth, profits, and innovation in 
products and production processes. Accord- 
ingly, the high-tech sector has been a center 
of interest, generating numerous analyses and 
studies. In a 1997 Monthly Labor Review 
study, for example, William Luker, Jr., and 
Donald Lyons stated that “the continuing at- 
tention paid to high-tech industries in recent 
years seems to be rooted in the widespread 
belief that the innovations they produce can 
profoundly alter an economy’s mix of firms, 
industries, and jobs.”! 

The high-tech manufacturing sector, under 
alternative definitions, has dominated other 
manufacturing industries with respect to pro- 
ductivity growth. Between 1987 and 1999, la- 
bor productivity—defined as output per hour 
of labor input—increased 9.5 percent per year 
in high-tech manufacturing industries.? Over 
the same period, labor productivity in the 
manufacturing sector as a whole increased 3.2 
percent per year. Chart | illustrates the dra- 
matic difference between these two growth 
rates. 

Labor productivity relates output to the la- 


|: is widely accepted that the high-technol- 
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bor resources used in its production. It is an 
indicator of the efficiency with which labor is | 
being utilized.* High-tech manufacturing’s _ 
strong performance seems consistent with ex- | 
pectations, but the situation deserves a closer 
look. Are all the industries in the high-tech sec- | 
tor recording rapid efficiency gains as measured 
by growth in labor productivity? Would the 
high-tech efficiency advantage be as large if in- 
puts into the production process other than la- 
bor were accounted for? What is happening to | 
costs in the high-tech sector? 

This article builds upon earlier BLS work and 
identifies a set of detailed industries as repre- 
senting the high-tech manufacturing sector. Pro- 
ductivity developments in these industries were 
examined, and a set of aggregate measures were 
developed that permit comparison of the high- 
tech manufacturing sector with manufacturing 
as a whole. In addition to labor productivity and 
related measures such as output, labor hours, 
employee compensation, and unit labor costs, 
the analysis includes multifactor productivity, a 
measure of economic efficiency that relates out- 
put to combined inputs of labor hours, capital 
services, and intermediate purchases. 

Economic growth can occur from increases 
in inputs or from advances in productivity. In- 
creases in inputs impose costs on society, such 


Index of output per hour in high-tech manufacturing and total manufacturing, 1987-99 


1987=100 


1987=100 


Ls | | | | 


High-tech manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


| 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


as less leisure time, reduced current consumption, and 
depletion of resources. Multifactor productivity growth 
measures changes in output that are not attributed to the 
changes in combined inputs. While measures of labor pro- 
ductivity provide valuable insights into efficiency, mea- 
sures of multifactor productivity are more useful in this 
regard. By accounting for sources of growth from addi- 
tional inputs—specifically, capital and intermediate pur- 
chases—multifactor productivity analysis more closely 
measures changes in efficiency.* 


Data sources and limitations 


The data used for this analysis are produced by the Office 
of Productivity and Technology. The analysis of high-tech 
manufacturing is based on data for industries classified at 
the three-digit level in the 1987 U.S. Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) system.’ This data set includes labor 
productivity and related measures for three- and four-digit 
SIC industries for the period from 1987 through 1999. For 
the 140 three-digit SiC manufacturing industries consid- 
ered here, multifactor productivity and related series are 
also available for the 1987-99 period.° 

Data for the manufacturing sector as a whole are from 
the BLS series on productivity in major sectors of the U.S. 
economy. This data set contains indexes of labor produc- 
tivity and related measures for the private business, pri- 
vate nonfarm business, and manufacturing sectors for the 


1993 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


1949-2001 period. Multifactor productivity measures are 
available for the same sectors for 1949 through 2000, ex- 
cept for manufacturing, which extends through 1999. 

Data limitations at the three-digit industry level impose 
some restrictions on this analysis. Although the aggregate 
manufacturing data are available from 1947, the need to 
compare these measures with the industry data restricts 
the analysis of labor productivity to the 1987-99 period 
and two subperiods: 1990 to 1995 and 1995 to 1999. Also, it 
usually is advisable to analyze productivity movements 
over the course of a full business cycle in order to minimize 
the effects of cyclical movements on the results. However, 
the relatively short time span over which the industry data 
are available does not allow us to follow this approach.’ In 
addition, the three-digit level of aggregation may obscure 
variation in detailed component industries. (Some of this 
variation is discussed later in this article.) Finally, accurate 
measurement of price and output series, and therefore pro- 
ductivity, is particularly difficult in industries with rapidly 
changing products such as those characterized by high- 
tech manufacturing output (notably computers, semicon- 
ductors, and pharmaceuticals).® 


Defining high-tech manufacturing 


What is the high-tech manufacturing sector? Although the 
term “high tech” is used frequently, there is no consensus 
on exactly which industries to include in a “high-tech sec- 
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tor,” and the appropriate approach to use is not apparent. 
For example, one early BLS analysis of high-tech employ- 
ment cites a study in which industry groups were desig- 
nated as “high tech based on the perceived degree of tech- 
nical sophistication of the product.”° A report from the Con- 
gressional Office of Technology Assessment identifies 
high-tech firms as being those involved in introducing new 
products and processes “through the systematic applica- 
tion of scientific and technical knowledge.”!'® The Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
identifies high-tech industries largely on the basis of their 
level of research and development intensity (research and 
development expenditure in relation to value added).'! In 
his 1999 study of high-tech employment, Daniel Hecker 
notes that high-tech firms “devote a ‘high’ proportion of 
expenditures to research and development and employ a 
‘high’ proportion of scientific, technical, and engineering 
personnel.” 

The various approaches to classifying high-tech indus- 
tries fall into two broad classes: A majority of studies clas- 
sify industries by the extent to which they employ certain 
types of workers or undertake certain types of expendi- 
tures (input-based criteria), while another group of studies 
focuses on the nature of the industries’ products (output- 
based criteria). Both approaches have certain advantages 
as well as drawbacks. Input-based approaches have the 
advantage of resting on easily obtainable, nonsubjective 
data—for example, the proportion of an industry’s workers 
in technology-oriented professions or the proportion of 
industry costs devoted to research and development. In 
the absence of wide agreement on the threshold propor- 
tions above which an industry should be considered high 
tech, however, any such choice must be considered arbi- 
trary. Input-based approaches also suffer from a failure to 
take account of the products of the industry. Thus, high- 
tech industries identified solely on the basis of inputs may 
chiefly manufacture products not commonly thought of as 
high tech. 

Output-based approaches generally rely on some deter- 
mination of the level of technical sophistication embodied 
in an industry’s products or the extent to which these prod- 
ucts have undergone rapid change. Although following 
this approach makes it more likely that the products of the 
designated industries will match popular conceptions of 
high tech, the judgements about product sophistication or 
rapid change on which these studies rely tend to be sub- 
jective. 

Considerable research interest has been directed at “in- 
formation technology” industries. Three of the manufac- 
turing industries studied here—computer and office equip- 
ment (SIC 357), communications equipment (SIC 366), and 
electronic components and accessories (SIC 367)—fall into 
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this category. Much of the research, however, has used 


more aggregated data and focused on SIC 35, industrial | 
and commercial machinery and equipment and computer || 
equipment, and SIC 36, electronic and other electrical equip- _ 


ment and components.”’ 
BLS data show that productivity gains in these two in- 


dustries accounted for a large share—0.5 percentage |} 
points per year—of the 1.9-percent annual average rise in | | 
nonfarm business output per hour from 1990 to 1999. Fur- | | 
ther, information processing equipment and software rep- J 
resents a portion of capital, and growth in such capital | 


accounted for another 0.6 percentage points per year of 
the growth in labor productivity. As a result, the produc- 
tion of these information technology goods and the use of 
information processing equipment and software accounted 
for more than half of nonfarm business labor productivity 
growth over this period." 

The results reported in this article show that, at the 
three-digit SIC level, productivity growth in the informa- 
tion technology industries far surpassed that in the other 
high-tech industries studied. Why not, then, specify the 
high-tech manufacturing sector to include only the infor- 
mation technology industries? For purposes of this analy- 
sis, criteria were desired that are independent of the indus- 
try growth and productivity measures we wish to evaluate. 
This, coupled with a view that high-tech manufacturing 
industries may include those with advanced production 
processes even though their products may not be consid- 
ered high tech, led us to favor an input-based approach to 
designate high-tech industries. 

Previous Monthly Labor Review articles on the high- 
tech sector have generally focused on employment in high- 
tech industries.'° These studies have all considered the 


question of how to define the high-tech sector and have 


examined alternative criteria for this purpose. In these stud- 
ies and in the work of outside researchers, the use of re- 
search and development data is a common criterion for clas- 


sifying high-tech industries. Indeed, the National Science 


Foundation notes that “industries that rely heavily on re- 
search and development . . . are often referred to as high- 
technology industries.”!® 


To arrive at a workable definition of high-tech manufac- | 
turing industries, we draw heavily from the Hecker analy- 
sis of high-tech employment.’ In that article, the funda- | 
mental criterion for including an industry in the high-tech | 
sector is the existence of a high proportion of research and | 
development employment and “technology-oriented work- | 


ers.” Technology-oriented workers include engineers; life 


and physical scientists; mathematical specialists; and en- | 
gineering, scientific, and computer managers. In Hecker’s | 


study, the high-tech sector contains 29 three-digit-level | 


industries, including a subset of 10 “high-tech intensive” 


industries. Of the 29 industries, 25 are classified in manu- 
facturing and 4 are in services; of the 10 high-tech inten- 
sive industries, 2 are in services. High-tech intensive in- 
dustries are those that have at least 15 research and devel- 
opment workers per thousand workers and 190 technol- 
ogy-oriented workers per thousand workers. These ratios 
are at least 5 times the average for all industries. Although 
the criteria are objective, the cut-off proportions are nec- 
essarily somewhat arbitrary. 

In this article, we adopt Hecker’s subset of high-tech 
intensive manufacturing industries. Because this study fo- 
cuses on manufacturing industries only, we exclude the 
two service-producing industries in Hecker’s group—com- 
puter and data processing services (SIC 737) and research, 
development, and testing services (SIC 873).'® Over the 
1987-99 period, employment in our group of high-tech 
manufacturing industries averaged about 16 percent of to- 
tal manufacturing employment. 

Table 1 shows the makeup of the high-tech manufactur- 
ing sector in terms of both employment and value of pro- 
duction. Among these industries, the electronic compo- 
nents and accessories industry and the aircraft and parts 
industry (SIC 372) have the highest employment levels, 
each accounting for nearly 20 percent of average employ- 
ment in this sector over the period. When combined with 
the computer and office equipment industry, which has an 
average employment share of 13.3 percent, these three in- 
dustries make up more than 52 percent of high-tech manu- 
facturing employment. Not surprisingly, the same three in- 
dustries account for the largest shares of average total 
production in the high-tech manufacturing sector, each 
generating 13 to 16 percent of the sector total. 

The research and development and technology-oriented 
employment criteria used to designate high-tech indus- 
tries, applied at the three-digit sIC level of detail, capture 
industries with outputs that are commonly thought of as 
high-tech, such as electronic computers (SIC 3571) and 
semiconductors (SIC 3674). The criteria also capture indus- 
tries in which the production processes are high-tech even 
though the outputs themselves are not often thought of as 
high tech, such as industrial inorganic and industrial or- 
ganic chemicals (SICs 281 and 286). In addition, high-tech 
output includes components of three-digit industries that 
do not produce items normally thought of as high tech, nor 
do they use high-tech processes; such industries include 
laboratory apparatus and furniture (SIC 3821) or office ma- 
chines, not elsewhere classified (SIC 3579). 

Although the measures for high-tech industries and total 
manufacturing are drawn from different data sets, they are 
very similar in concept. In most cases, discrepancies arising 
from the use of different data sources or computation meth- 
ods are not likely to significantly alter the comparisons." 


| Table 1. Composition of the high-tech manufacturing 
sector, 1987-99 average 
Percent of sector total 
based on: 
SIC Industry Value of 
production | Employment 
7 + 
281] Industrial inorganic chemicals ......... 4.0 2.9 
283) ME GUGS at cssesesecteees Peres coaservnetes sa aisace 11.8 8.5 
286) Industrial organic chemicals ............ 11.6 4.9 
357 | Computer and office equipment...... 13.5 13:3 
366 | Communications equipment ............ 10.3 8.8 
367 Electronic components 
ANGiACTESSOMNES) ceccseeesecseeeceeseees 16.0 1929 
OLA PAircraltrand PaltSmacscscacceceeesn cee: 14.6 19.4 
376| Guided missiles, space vehicles, 
ANd Pantera. eee ew neces 4.6 4.6 
381] Search and navigation equipment ... 6.7 fds) 
382| Measuring and controlling devices... 7.0 10.1 


Labor productivity 


Labor productivity, as measured by output per hour, is an 
important indicator of economic progress. Growth in labor 
productivity measures the growth in output that is not attrib- 
uted to growth in the number of hours worked. Improvements 
in the well being of average workers rest largely on the growth 
of labor productivity. The benefits for workers from growth in 
labor productivity are reflected in rising real wages and other 
compensation. Over time, trends in real labor compensation 
tend to parallel trends in labor productivity. There is an expec- 
tation that the recent acceleration in productivity growth in 
the high-tech sector will be a source of rising compensation 
and more rapid growth in standards of living. Labor produc- 
tivity growth is also credited with contributing to price stabil- 
ity. Changes in output prices may be influenced by changes 
in compensation per unit of output (unit labor costs). With 
rising productivity, higher worker compensation need not 
translate into higher output prices. Increases in output per 
hour offset the growth in hourly compensation and tend to 
moderate price growth. 

On average, labor productivity in the high-tech sector grew 
9.5 percent per year from 1987 to 1999. (See table 2.) This 
exceeded the labor productivity growth rate for overall manu- 
facturing by 6.3 percentage points. While output grew by 8.0 
percent annually, on average, hours actually declined by 1.4 
percent per year from 1987 to 1999. Output in total manufac- 
turing, by contrast, grew by 3.3 percent per year, on average, 
and hours were unchanged. 

Although the high-tech sector experienced rapid growth 
in output per hour throughout the 1990s, the rate of growth 
accelerated in the latter half of the decade. From 1990 to 1995, 
labor productivity growth averaged 9.6 percent per year. The 
strong growth was due to a rapid decline in employee hours 
of 3.8 percent per year combined with output growth of 5.5 
percent. The decline in hours in the high-tech sector reversed 
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| Table 2, Labor productivity, multifactor productivity and related measures for high-tech industries and manufacturing | 


(1987=100) 
sh i 
Output Output 
Unit | Multifactor Com- ; Inter- per aa ee 
Year Output Output Total Employ- | Average; labor product- bined Capital | mediate unit of inter- 
per hours ment hours costs ivity inputs pur- of mediate 
hour chases capital pur- 
chases 
1 
High-tech manufacturing 
UCLY/ eo 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
WEES caer 107.0 107.6 100.6 100.8 99.8 99.0 103.2 104.3 104.9 106.3 102.6 101.3 
NOS ier ee 108.9 109.6 100.6 100.8 99.9 100.2 104.2 105.2 109.7 106.2 100.0 103.2 
1990 114.4 112.6 98.5 98.4 100.0 101.4 105.3 106.9 114.1 109.3 98.7 103.0 
OOM eres: 120.9 112.9 93.4 93.7 99.7 101.3 105.6 107.0 117.9 111.4 95.8 101.4 
1992) Sezss 131.8 116.4 88.3 88.4 99.9 98.3 109.9 106.0 121.5 111.4 95.8 104.5 
NGOS eens 142.1 119.4 84.0 83.9 100.1 93.8 113.3 105.4 125.2 111.7 95.4 106.8 
1994 7. 156.3 127.4 81.5 81.0 100.6 86.8 119.9 106.2 129.9 113.4 98.1 112.3 
TSRISY ccascees 181.0 147.1 81.3 80.7 100.7 76.8 131.4 111.9 138.0 122.4 106.6 120.2 
O96 seers 204.8 169.8 82.9 82.4 100.6 69.2 140.4 121.0 149.4 135.9 113.7 125.0 
UREA corstece 229.5 199.2 86.8 85.6 101.4 62.7 152.0 131.1 161.4 149.7 123.4 133.1 
ULES secon: 256.9 226.3 88.1 87.3 100.9 57:3 164.5 137.6 173.8 157.2 130.2 143.9 
IME) cerca 296.5 251.2 84.7 84.5 100.3 S2at 179.7 139.8 183.0 160.4 137.3 156.6 
Average annual percent change 
1987-99... 9.5 8.0 -1.4 -1.4 0.0 -5.3 5.0 2.8 52 4.0 2.7 3.8 
1990-95... 9.6 5:5) -3.8 -3.9 ai -5.4 4.5 9 3.9 2.3 1.6 3.1 
1995-99 13.1 14.3 JA We -.1 -9.2 8.1 SEL 7.3 7.0 6.5 6.8 
Manufacturing 
SEY Seon 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ] 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOGS ieee 102.2 104.9 102.7 101.8 100.9 101.9 101.8 103.1 101.7 103.9 103.1 100.9 
1989 Rees 102.3 105.4 103.1 102.2 100.9 105.0 99.9 105.5 103.7 108.7 101.7 96.9 
1990 "ee 105.2 106.2 101.0 100.7 100.3 107.0 99.8 106.4 106.2 112.0 100.0 94.7 
NOON eee. 107.6 104.1 96.8 97.2 99.5 110.1 98.8 105.4 108.4 112.8 96.0 92.2 
1992te es 113.3 109.1 96.3 95.5 100.9 109.4 100.5 108.6 110.8 120.6 98.5 90.4 
NOOB Reece: 115.4 112.7 97.7 95.6 102.2 110.3 101.5 111.1 113.3 124.6 99.6 90.4 
1994 occ 118.9 118.6 99.8 96.8 103.1 110.2 104.1 114.1 115.8 128.7 102.5 92.2 
MOIS ec sccece 123.4 123.7 100.2 97.9 102.4 108.3 106.1 116.6 119.6 133.0 103.4 93.0 
TLS) cameos Vitali 127.6 99.9 97.6 102.3 106.0 107.0 119.3 124.1 138.7 102.9 92.0 
OW fertcees 133.2 135.4 101.6 98.6 103.1 103.6 110.7 122.3 129.3 141.9 104.7 95.4 
1998 sree 140.4 142.3 101.4 99.3 102.1 103:6 113.7 125.2 135.2 147.4 105.2 96.5 
1999 ........ 146.8 147.5 100.5 97.8 102.8 103.2 117.0 126.1 142.2 147.3 103.7 100.1 
Average annual percent change 
1987-99... 3:2 3.3 0.0 -.2 
1990-95... 3.2 
1995-99... 


after 1995, and hours grew at 1.0 percent per year through __ ity for the individual industries within the group. Of the 10 


1999. Despite this reversal in hours growth, labor productiv- 
ity growth accelerated to 13.1 percent per year as output 
growth raced ahead to 14.3 percent per year from 1995 to 
1999. While output per hour in the manufacturing sector also 
grew more rapidly in the second half of the 1990s, the 4.4- 
percent rate (up from the 1990-95 rate of 3.2 percent) was still 
only about one-third of the growth rate in the high-tech sec- 
tor. 

This rapid growth in high-tech labor productivity masks 
considerable variation in the growth rates of labor productiv- 
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industries identified as high tech, only the 3 information tech- 
nology industries had labor productivity growth rates in ex- 
cess of the average for the group. (See table 3.) Output per 
hour in the computer and office equipment industry grew 27.5 
percent per year over the 1987—99 period, while in the elec- 
tronic components and accessories industry, the rate of 
growth was 21.8 percent per year, and in communications 
equipment, it was 10.4 percent. In addition, the rate of labor 
productivity growth in three other high-tech industries exceeded 
the total manufacturing rate, while the rate in four high-tech in- 


dustries was less than the rate for total manufacturing. 

By decomposing labor productivity in the high-tech sec- 
tor, we can quantify the contributions made by the individual 
industries to the sector’s productivity growth. The sum of the 
industry contributions approximately equals the labor pro- 
ductivity growth rate for the high-tech sector.”° Table 4 illus- 
trates that, as might be expected, the computer and office 
equipment and the electronic components and accessories 
industries contributed the most to the sector’s productivity 
growth over the 1987—99 period. Combined, these two indus- 
tries accounted for nearly three-quarters of the high-tech 
sector’s labor productivity growth of 9.5 percent per year. 
The computer and office equipment industry contributed 3.4 
percentage points, and the electronic components and acces- 
sories industry contributed 3.3 percentage points. A much 
smaller but nonetheless strong contribution was made by the 
communications equipment industry, which accounted for 1.0 
percentage point of the sector’s average annual growth. 
These three industries are also responsible for much of the 
high-tech acceleration in the second half of the 1990s. From 
1990 to 1995, they accounted for more than 80 percent of the 
sector’s labor productivity growth. Moreover, the contribu- 
tions made by these three industries to labor productivity 
growth in the sector all increased in the second half of the 
1990s. Together, the three industries were responsible for 
nearly 90 percent of the high-tech sector’s growth in labor 
productivity from 1995 to 1999. 


Output 


Real output in the high-tech manufacturing sector more than 
doubled over the 1987-99 period, while in overall manufactur- 
ing, output increased by 48 percent. The average annual 
growth rate for the period was 8.0 percent in the high-tech 
sector, compared with 3.3 percent in manufacturing as a whole. 
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Output growth in total manufacturing and in the high-tech 
sector accelerated during the second half of the 1990s, com- 
pared with the first half. In manufacturing, the average annual 
growth rate of 4.5 percent from 1995 to 1999 was much faster 
than the rate of 3.1 percent experienced in the earlier part of 
the decade. In the high-tech sector, the acceleration was even 
greater, with the rate of output growth increasing from 5.5 
percent per year in the early 1990s to 14.3 percent in the latter 
half of the decade. 

Industry output growth varied greatly within the high- 
tech sector. The three information technology industries 
grew at arate substantially faster than that of overall manu- 
facturing. In contrast, the remaining seven high-tech in- 
dustries grew slower than overall manufacturing, with three 
of the seven actually declining over the 1987-99 period. 
Output in computers and office equipment grew the fast- 
est, averaging 25.0 percent per year and contributing 3.1 
percentage points to high-tech output growth. Electronic 
components and accessories grew somewhat more slowly 
(22.5 percent), but its contribution to overall growth in the 
sector was greater (3.5 percentage points). Finally, in the 
communications equipment industry, growth in output was 
much slower than in the other two information technology 
industries, but quite strong nonetheless—9.9 percent per 
year, which accounted for 1.0 percentage point of the 
growth in high-tech output. 

Generally, when combining industry data to form an ag- 
gregate (sectoral) output measure, industry outputs that are 
used as inputs by establishments within the same industry— 
intrasectoral transactions—are subtracted from the 
aggregate’s overall output (and intermediate inputs) in order 
to avoid double counting.”' Intrasectoral transactions have 
been removed from the aggregate manufacturing sector data 
used here and from the data for each of the three-digit indus- 
tries we classify as high tech, but they have not been re- 
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Table 4. 


and related measures, 1987-99 


Sector growth rates and industry contributions to high-tech sector: labor productivity, multifactor productivity, 


moved from the high-tech sector aggregate. This means that 
the output growth rates cited here and the intermediate pur- 
chases input growth rates cited later in the article are slightly 
different than adjusted measures would show. Also, not re- 
moving the double-counted output tends to artificially re- 
duce the multifactor productivity growth rates for the high- 
tech sector aggregate because the double-counted transac- 
tions are in both the numerator and the denominator of the 
productivity formula.” 


Labor input 


Changes in labor input, as measured by total employee 
hours, reflect movements in employment and average hours 
per employee.”* Because average hours in high-tech manu- 
facturing were unchanged over the 1987—99 period, shifts 
in labor hours in this sector were largely the result of 
changes in employment levels. Employment in high-tech 
manufacturing declined 15.5 percent over the period, while 
hours dropped 15.3 percent.** Thus, by 1999, the high- 
tech manufacturing workforce had shrunk by more than 
500,000 workers since 1987, and labor input had fallen by 
more than one billion hours. 

The rates of decline in high-tech manufacturing labor 
input varied throughout the period, with employment and 
labor hours dropping sharply toward the middle portion of 
the period, before reversing direction and regaining some 
lost ground in the latter part of the period. These fluctua- 
tions are reflected in the data for the 1990-95 and 1995-99 
subperiods. In the manufacturing sector as a whole, a slight 
decline in employment combined with a small increase in 
average hours resulted in essentially no change in the level 
of total labor hours from 1987 to 1999.?5 

Employment and total labor hours declined in most of 
the industries in the high-tech manufacturing sector over 
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the 1987—99 period. The largest declines (50 to 58 percent) 
occurred in the search and navigation equipment (SIC 381) 
and guided missiles, space vehicles, and parts (SIC 376) 
industries. More modest declines (20 to 27 percent) oc- 
curred in two of the largest industries in the high-tech sec- 
tor—aircraft and parts and computers and office equip- 
ment. The smallest high-tech industry, industrial inorganic 
chemicals, recorded employment and hours declines of 19 
percent. 

Employment and labor hours increased in only two high- 
tech manufacturing industries over the 1987—99 period. In 
the larger of the two, electronic components and accesso- 
ries, employment increased by 5.6 percent and labor hours 
increased by 6.8 percent. In the much smaller drug indus- 
try (SIC 283), both employment and hours increased by 
about 37 percent over the period. 


Unit labor costs 


Total compensation costs in the high-tech industries rose 
more slowly over the period than in manufacturing as a 
whole. However, when labor costs are compared on a per- 
unit-of-output basis (unit labor costs), the high-tech manu- 
facturing sector emerges with an even stronger advantage. 
While unit labor costs in the manufacturing sector as a 
whole increased slightly from 1987 to 1999 (0.3 percent per 
year), they declined in the high-tech industries at an aver- 
age annual rate of 5.3 percent. 

Unit labor costs are calculated either by dividing an in- 
dex of labor compensation by an index of real output, or by 
dividing an index of compensation per hour by an index of 
output per hour (labor productivity). Changes in unit labor 
costs show how much labor productivity growth offsets 
increases in employee compensation per hour. Thus, the 
strong labor productivity gains found in high-tech manu- 


facturing outweigh hourly compensation increases in that 
sector, and result in a substantial decline in unit labor costs 
over the period. 


Unit labor cost performance varied substantially over 
the period among the high-tech industries. Not surpris- 
ingly, the industries with the largest increases in labor pro- 
ductivity, such as computers and office equipment and elec- 
tronic components and accessories, tended to have the 
largest unit labor cost declines. Unit labor costs dropped 
by 19.0 percent per year in computers and office equipment 
and 14.3 percent per year in electronic components and 
accessories over the 1987—99 period. Communications 
equipment recorded a much more modest unit labor cost 
decline of 4.1 percent per year. The remaining high-tech 
manufacturing industries had changes in unit labor costs 
ranging from slight declines to moderate increases. The 
largest increases occurred in drugs, where unit labor costs 
increased 4.0 percent per year, and industrial organic chemi- 
cals, which saw an average annual increase of 3.4 percent. 


Multifactor productivity 


The amount and complexity of the data calculations re- 
quired for multifactor productivity measures are much 
greater than those for labor productivity. The growth rate 
of multifactor productivity can be expressed as the growth 
rate of output less the growth rate of combined inputs. The 
combined inputs measure is a weighted average of labor 
hours, capital services, and intermediate purchases, with 
weights being the input’s share in the cost of output. In 
this section, we calculate multifactor productivity for the 
high-tech sector within manufacturing. 

As noted earlier, intrasectoral transactions have not 
been removed from the high-tech manufacturing sector ag- 
gregate. In order to quantify the possible bias arising from 
our inclusion of the intrasectoral transactions, we inde- 
pendently estimated multifactor productivity growth for 
the high-tech sector by aggregating industry level produc- 
tivity data.*° The results indicate that the high-tech sector’s 
adjusted multifactor productivity growth rate may be some- 
what higher than the rate reported in this article.”’ 

During the 1987—99 period, multifactor productivity in 
overall manufacturing grew 1.3 percent per year, on aver- 
age. (See table 2.) Over the same period, the multifactor 
productivity growth rate in high-tech manufacturing was 
5.0 percent per year. Although combined inputs grew some- 
what faster in the high-tech industries than in manufactur- 
ing as a whole, output grew more than twice as rapidly in 
the high-tech sector than it did in overall manufacturing. 

Multifactor productivity growth accounted for more 
than 60 percent of the 8.0 percent per year growth in high- 
tech output. (See table 3.) Combined inputs grew 2.8 per- 
cent per year and accounted for somewhat less than 40 


percent of output growth. In contrast, input growth was 
responsible for the majority of output growth in manufac- 
turing as a whole. Combined inputs growth contributed 60 
percent of the 3.3-percent annual growth rate in manufac- 
turing output, while 40 percent of output growth resulted 
from increases in multifactor productivity. 

The more rapid input growth in the high-tech sector rela- 
tive to manufacturing was due to faster growth in capital 
services and intermediate purchases. Capital services in 
high-tech industries grew 5.2 percent per year, compared 
with 3.0 percent in total manufacturing. Intermediate pur- 
chases rose 4.0 percent per year in high-tech manufactur- 
ing, compared with 3.3 percent in manufacturing as a whole. 
Hours fell in the high-tech sector—slightly offsetting the 
effect of more rapid increases in capital and intermediate 
purchases on combined inputs—while hours in the total 
manufacturing sector were unchanged. In both sectors, in- 
termediate purchases’ share in the cost of output (the value 
of intermediate purchases as a percentage of the total value 
of output) remained about constant, while labor’s cost 
share fell and capital’s cost share increased. The decline in 
labor’s share and the increase in capital’s share of costs, 
however, were more pronounced in the high-tech sector 
than in manufacturing as a whole. 

The pattern of multifactor productivity growth in the high- 
tech manufacturing sector during the 1990s parallels that of 
high-tech labor productivity—a strong increase in multifac- 
tor productivity during the first half of the decade was fol- 
lowed by an acceleration, led by extremely rapid output 
growth, in the second half. From 1990 to 1995, strong capital 
growth and moderate intermediate purchases growth in the 
high-tech manufacturing sector were partially offset by a sub- 
stantial decline in labor hours of 3.8 percent per year. The 
resulting slow growth in combined inputs, coupled with out- 
put growth of 5.5 percent per year, yielded an average high- 
tech multifactor productivity growth rate of 4.5 percent per 
year over the subperiod. 

In the second half of the decade, rapid increases in capi- 
tal and intermediate purchases in the high-tech sector and 
a modest increase in labor hours led to a dramatic increase 
in the average annual growth rate of combined inputs, from 
0.9 percent to 5.7 percent. Despite the rapid acceleration in 
combined inputs, much faster growth in high-tech manu- 
facturing output led to an increase in the high-tech multi- 
factor productivity growth rate to 8.1 percent per year over 
the 1995—99 period. 

The overall manufacturing sector also experienced a 
substantial acceleration in multifactor productivity growth 
during the second half of the 1990s. Following an average 
increase of 1.2 percent per year from 1990 to 1995, multifac- 
tor productivity growth in manufacturing more than 
doubled in the latter portion of the decade—to 2.5 percent. 
The 1995—99 rate in manufacturing, however, was less than 
a third of the 8.1-percent rate in the high-tech sector over 
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the same subperiod. 

The magnitude of the acceleration in high-tech manu- 
facturing output and multifactor productivity growth that 
began in the mid-1990s works to obscure a more subtle 
difference between the early and late halves of the de- 
cade—a marked contrast in the sources of high-tech out- 
put growth in each period. From 1990 to 1995, for example, 
with combined input growth depressed by declines in la- 
bor hours, more than 80 percent of output growth resulted 
from increases in multifactor productivity, and less than 20 
percent was due to increases in inputs. Over the 1995-99 
period, by contrast, the share of high-tech manufacturing 
output growth attributable to multifactor productivity 
growth dropped to less than 60 percent, with combined 
inputs accounting for more than 40 percent of output 
growth over the period. These proportions for the high- 
tech sector in the second half of the 1990s are very similar 
to those found in the manufacturing sector as a whole for 
the subperiod. 

As with labor productivity growth, multifactor produc- 
tivity growth in the high-tech industries varied greatly 
within the sector. In computer and office equipment and 
electronic components and accessories, multifactor pro- 
ductivity growth rates far exceeded the overall high-tech 
sector rate. Six industries had rates of multifactor produc- 
tivity growth that were less than the rate for total manufac- 
turing. Two of the six industries experienced declines in 
multifactor productivity over the period, and in one indus- 
try it was unchanged. 

Although most high-tech industries made some posi- 
tive contribution to the high-tech sector labor productiv- 
ity growth rate (the contribution of the industrial organic 
chemicals industry was so small it was negligible), this was 
not true for multifactor productivity. Table 4 shows that 
only the three information technology industries made sig- 
nificant positive contributions to high-tech multifactor pro- 
ductivity growth. Two industries had small positive effects 
on the sector’s multifactor productivity growth, two had 
no effect, and three industries lowered the sector’s overall 
growth rate. The electronic components and accessories 
industry had a multifactor productivity growth rate of 16.6 
percent per year and contributed 2.6 percentage points to 
high-tech sector multifactor productivity growth from 1987 
to 1999. The computer and office equipment industry had 
growth of 18.8 percent per year and contributed 2.4 per- 
centage points to the sector multifactor productivity 
growth rate. Communications equipment contributed an 
additional 0.4 percentage points to the high-tech sector 
multifactor productivity growth rate. 

It is interesting to note that while the high-tech multi- 
factor productivity growth rate for the 1987—99 period was 
nearly 4 times the comparable rate for total manufacturing, 
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it was more than 12 times the rate for the non-high-tech 
manufacturing industries. Chart 2 illustrates this point, 
showing multifactor productivity growth rates of 0.4 per- 
cent per year for non-high-tech manufacturing, 1.3 percent 
per year for total manufacturing, and 5.0 percent per year 
for high-tech manufacturing.” 


Capital services 


Capital is defined as the flow of services derived from the 
assets used in the production of an industry’s or a sector’s 
output. Capital increased at an average annual rate of 5.2 
percent per year in the high-tech manufacturing sector from 
1987 to 1999. In the manufacturing sector as a whole, capi- 
tal increased at a rate of 3.0 percent per year over the pe- 
riod. The higher growth rate of capital input in high-tech 
manufacturing is consistent with the strong output growth 
found in that sector. Each of the four broad categories of 
capital assets—equipment, structures, inventories, and 
land—advanced more rapidly in the high-tech sector than 
in aggregate manufacturing over the study period.” 

Capital services account for a larger share of total costs 
in the high-tech manufacturing sector than in manufactur- 
ing as a whole. Over the 1987—99 period, costs of capital 
services averaged 24 percent of total costs in high-tech 
manufacturing, compared with 19 percent in aggregate 
manufacturing. Capital services have become increasingly 
important in both high-tech and total manufacturing. In 
the high-tech sector, capital services rose from 21 percent 
of total costs in 1987 to 29 percent in 1999; in the aggregate 
manufacturing sector, the capital cost share rose from 17 
percent to 21 percent over the period. 

Capital growth in both the high-tech manufacturing and 
all-manufacturing sectors accelerated through the 1990s. 
From 1990 to 1995, capital in high-tech manufacturing in- 
creased at an average rate of 3.9 percent per year, while in 
the second half of the decade, it increased at a rate of 7.3 
percent per year. Similarly, the rate of capital growth in 
overall manufacturing nearly doubled from the earlier to 
the later subperiod, increasing from an average annual rate 
of 2.4 percent during the first half of the decade to 4.4 
percent per year during the second half. 

Growth in capital services varied greatly among the high- 
tech industries. Five high-tech industries had increases in 
capital services that exceeded the increase in overall manu- 
facturing, and one recorded an increase that about matched 
the all-manufacturing rate. The information technology in- 
dustries, where output grew most rapidly, also had some of 
the largest increases in capital over the period. Electronic com- 
ponents and accessories recorded growth in capital of 9.0 
percent per year, the highest rate of increase among all the 
manufacturing industries for which data were available. 
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The remaining two information technology industries, 
communications equipment and computer and office equip- 
ment, had capital growth rates of 5.3 and 6.2 percent per 
year, respectively. Capital also increased at a rapid rate in 
the drug industry (6.0 percent), despite only moderate out- 
put growth that about equaled the average for total manu- 
facturing. Although they essentially had flat output growth 
over the period, industrial organic chemicals and aircraft 
and parts had increases in capital near the all-manufactur- 
ing average. Capital declined in industrial inorganic chemi- 
cals; guided missiles, space vehicles and parts; and search 
and navigation equipment. The latter two industries also 
had substantial declines in output over the period. 

Average annual output growth in the high-tech manu- 
facturing sector exceeded the rate of capital growth over 
the period (8.0 percent versus 5.2 percent). As a result, 
capital productivity—output per unit of capital—rose 2.7 
percent per year over the period. In the aggregate manu- 
facturing sector, output growth of 3.3 percent per year and 
capital growth of 3.0 percent produced an increase in capi- 
tal productivity of just 0.3 percent per year. 

The better performance of capital productivity in high- 
tech manufacturing developed entirely in the second half 
of the 1990s. Capital productivity in both the high-tech 
and aggregate manufacturing sectors dipped toward the 
middle of the period and then rose again. From 1987 to 
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1994, average capital productivity growth in aggregate 
manufacturing exceeded that in the high-tech manufactur- 
ing sector. From 1994 to 1999, however, capital productiv- 
ity in the high-tech sector increased rapidly, while in the 
aggregate manufacturing sector it stagnated. 


Intermediate purchases 


Intermediate purchases include the materials, purchased 
services, fuels, and electricity used in the production pro- 
cess. To support production in the high-tech manufactur- 
ing sector, intermediate purchases inputs increased at an 
average rate of 4.0 percent per year from 1987 to 1999. In 
manufacturing as a whole, intermediate purchases inputs 
rose an average of 3.3 percent per year. 

Although the growth of intermediate purchases over 
the entire study period (1987-99) was similar in both high- 
tech and total manufacturing, the two sectors exhibited 
very different patterns in this measure during the 1990s. 
Intermediate purchases in high-tech manufacturing in- 
creased only 2.3 percent per year during the first half of the 
1990s, but the rate more than tripled during the second half 
(7.0 percent). Intermediate purchases growth in overall 
manufacturing, by contrast, dropped from a rate of 3.5 per- 
cent per year in the first part of the decade to 2.6 percent 
per year during the second part. 
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Chart 3. 
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High-tech manufacturing 


Within the high-tech sector, there is a great deal of varia- 
tion with respect to intermediate purchases among the com- 
ponent industries. In the five high-tech industries in which 
the rate of output growth matched or exceeded that of over- 
all manufacturing—the three information technology in- 
dustries, drugs, and measuring and controlling devices (SIC 
382)—intermediate purchases grew rapidly over the 1987— 
99 period, at rates ranging from about 5 percent to nearly 
10 percent per year. The remaining high-tech industries 
had increases in intermediate purchases below the manu- 
facturing sector average, and intermediate purchases de- 
clined in the two industries with significant output declines 
over the period: guided missiles, space vehicles and parts; 
and search and navigation equipment. 

Because high-tech manufacturing output increased more 
rapidly than inputs of intermediate purchases in that sec- 
tor, intermediate purchases productivity rose 3.8 percent 
per year from 1987 to 1999. However, within the high-tech 
sector, only computer and office equipment and electronic 
components and accessories had substantial increases in 
intermediate purchases productivity, averaging 16.5 per- 
cent and 16.3 percent per year, respectively. Among the 
remaining high-tech manufacturing industries, three had 
small increases (less than | percent per year) in intermedi- 
ate purchases productivity over the period, while five had 
small declines (1 to 2 percent per year). 
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Relating multifactor and labor productivity 


Multifactor productivity analysis provides additional insights 
into the sources of growth in labor productivity. Changes in 
the quantity of capital services per hour and changes in inter- 
mediate purchases per hour are important sources of growth 
in labor productivity. The influence of capital per hour on 
labor productivity is known as the capital effect. Similarly, 
the effect of changes in the ratio of intermediate purchases to 
labor hours on labor productivity is known as the intermedi- 
ate purchases effect. The capital effect is measured as the 
change in the ratio of capital to labor hours multiplied by 
capital’s share in the value of output, and the intermediate 
purchases effect is equal to the change in the ratio of interme- 
diate purchases to labor hours multiplied by the intermediate 
purchases share in the value of output. The sum of the capital 
effect, the intermediate purchases effect, and multifactor pro- 
ductivity growth approximately equals the growth in labor 
productivity.*° 

As can be seen in chart 3, among the three components of 
labor productivity change, the largest contributor in the high- 
tech sector was multifactor productivity, which accounted 
for more than half (5.0 percentage points) of the 9.5-percent 
average annual growth rate in labor productivity. The second 
most important contributor was the intermediate purchases 
effect, which accounted for nearly a third (2.7 percentage 
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points) of the growth in labor productivity over the period. 

In contrast, the intermediate purchases effect and multi- 
factor productivity growth each contributed about equally to 
the growth of labor productivity in the manufacturing sector 
as a whole. The intermediate purchases effect and multifactor 
productivity each contributed 1.3 percentage points (2.6 points 
combined) to the labor productivity growth rate of 3.2 percent 
per year in manufacturing. 

In both manufacturing and high-tech manufacturing, the 
capital effect made the smallest contribution to labor produc- 
tivity growth, in each case accounting for just 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the labor productivity increase. In manufacturing, the 
capital effect contributed 0.6 percentage points of the aver- 
age labor productivity growth of 3.2 percent per year. In the 
high-tech sector, the capital effect contributed 1.6 percentage 
points to the average labor productivity growth of 9.5 percent 
per year. In the high-tech sector, growth in the capital-labor 
ratio exceeded growth in the ratio of intermediate purchases 
to labor. However, the intermediate purchases’ share in out- 
put was twice that of capital and therefore resulted in a much 
larger intermediate purchases effect. 


High-tech industry characteristics 


The high-tech manufacturing sector analyzed in this ar- 
ticle is made up of industries with a high proportion of 
workers engaged in research and development activities 
and in technology-oriented occupations. It has been dem- 
onstrated that the high-tech manufacturing sector con- 
trasts sharply with overall manufacturing in virtually all 
measures. Yet, the high-tech sector analyzed here is made 


up of industries that are far from uniform and vary widely 
in their characteristics and performance. In fact, the perfor- 
mance of some of the high-tech manufacturing industries 
appears to be closer to the non-high-tech industries than it 
is to other high-tech industries. 

This raises the question of whether or not the high-tech 
industries have any commonalities beyond the research 
and development and technology-oriented employment cri- 
teria used to classify them as such. Prompted by this ques- 
tion, we ranked all of the manufacturing industries accord- 
ing to their performance on each of the key measures ana- 
lyzed in this article and divided the ranked industries into 
quintiles. The results of this analysis are shown in table S, 
and they illustrate that high-tech manufacturing industries 
do indeed share several key characteristics and tenden- 
cies. 

The most striking commonality is the tendency of high- 
tech industries to have more rapid rates of growth in the 
ratios of intermediate purchases to labor and capital to la- 
bor than do the non-high-tech industries. Conversely, 
hours in the high-tech industries tended to decline more 
rapidly than (or not to grow as quickly as) hours in the 
non-high-tech industries. Another feature of high-tech in- 
dustries is their tendency to outperform non-high-tech 
manufacturing industries in output per hour and unit labor 
costs. Output per hour is more likely to grow more rapidly, 
and unit labor costs are more likely to grow more slowly (or 
decline more rapidly) in high-tech industries than in other 
manufacturing industries. 

Still, the mediocre (or sometimes poor) productivity per- 
formance of some high-tech manufacturing industries is 
puzzling. It is not clear why some manufacturing industries 
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High-tech Industries 


Average annual 
percent change 


Components of labor productivity (output per hour) growth in total manufacturing 
and in high-tech manufacturing industries over the 1987-99 period 


Average annual 
percent change 
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that employ such high proportions of research and devel- 
opment workers and highly skilled, technology-oriented 
workers should be experiencing such unremarkable pro- 
ductivity performance over an extended period. One pos- 
sible explanation involves the difficulty of accurately mea- 
suring price and output movements in rapidly-changing 
industries, a problem we mentioned earlier. 

BLS and others have devoted particular attention to the 
measurement of prices for information technology. It is pos- 
sible that changes in price and/or quality are not captured 
as well for some high-tech industries as others. Medical 
care prices generally and pharmaceutical prices in particu- 
lar have generated a lot of concern, both at BLS and among 
outside researchers. Research has addressed instances 
where there may have been biases in producer price in- 
dexes (PPIs) for particular drugs or classes of drugs.*! Dur- 
ing the 1990s, BLS made some changes in the way these 
prices are handled in the indexes, but these changes were 
not incorporated into the data for earlier years.*? Such bi- 
ases in the PPIs would affect the productivity measures 
reported here because in many cases PPIs are used to de- 
flate output measures when calculating industry produc- 
tivity growth.*? 

Another possible explanation is that, in some cases, the 
skills of research and development and technology-oriented 
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Note: Output per hour equals multifactor productivity plus the effects of capital and intermediate purchases. 


employees may be directed toward the marketing of prod- 
ucts or development of superficially differentiated existing 
products rather than on the development of new products 
or production processes. A third possible explanation for 
the poor performance of some high-tech industries is that 
the returns from the high-tech workers they employ and 
the research and development they undertake are not yet 
evident, but will appear in the future. 

It also should be noted that two of these high-tech in- 
dustries experienced substantial output declines over the 
period (guided missiles, space vehicles, and parts; and 
search and navigation equipment); one experienced a very 
small decline (industrial organic chemicals); and one expe- 
rienced a very small increase (aircraft and parts). It can be 
difficult for industries to maintain productivity growth in 
the face of flat or declining output. BLS data show that 
industries with long-term declines in output are more likely 
to record productivity declines than are industries in which 
output is growing. Despite this disadvantage, all four of 
these high-tech manufacturing industries recorded labor 
productivity increases, although their performance with 
respect to multifactor productivity was much less posi- 
tive—only one had even a modest increase in multifactor 
productivity over the period, and one had a substantial 
decline. It also is worth mentioning that in three of these 


industries—aircraft and parts; guided missiles, space ve- 
hicles, and parts; and search and navigation equipment—a 
major underlying cause of the output decline was unrelated 
to industry performance. Following the end of the Cold War 
in the late 1980s, real defense spending fell sharply. Be- 
cause these three industries are significantly tied to de- 
fense-related purchases, the retrenchment in spending con- 
tributed to substantial contractions in their output over the 
period of this study.** 

Among the 10 high-tech manufacturing industries ana- 
lyzed in this study, the dramatic differences in performance 
between the 3 information technology industries and the 
remaining 7 industries are illustrated by chart 4, which 
shows labor productivity growth and its components for 
the manufacturing sector and the 10 high-tech manufactur- 
_ ing industries. The chart depicts the three information tech- 
nology industries, followed by the four industries with nega- 
_ tive or weak output growth, and finally, the remaining three 
industries. For each industry, labor productivity growth is 
equal to the sum of multifactor productivity growth, the 
capital effect, and the intermediate purchases effect. When 
all three components of labor productivity growth are posi- 
tive, the level of the labor productivity growth rate is shown 
by the total of the bar. For the two industries with negative 
multifactor productivity growth rates, the labor productivity 
growth rate falls below the top of the bar because the negative 
multifactor productivity component offsets the combined in- 
termediate purchases and capital effects. 

The chart shows that the information technology indus- 
tries had extremely rapid labor productivity and multifactor 
productivity growth, well above the average for manufac- 
turing. The seven remaining industries, however, present a 
much more mixed picture with respect to productivity per- 
formance. While all had positive labor productivity growth, 
only three exceeded the productivity growth rate for the 
overall manufacturing sector. In addition, only one had mul- 
tifactor productivity growth above the all-manufacturing 
average, and two actually had substantial multifactor pro- 
ductivity declines. 

Among the seven non-information-technology indus- 
tries in the high-tech sector, the four with weak or negative 
output growth achieved positive labor productivity growth 
by virtue of reductions in labor input. The other three in- 
dustries—industrial inorganic chemicals, drugs, and mea- 
suring and controlling devices—all had healthy output 


Notes 


growth (about 3 percent per year). Two of these, industrial 
inorganic chemicals and measuring and controlling de- 
vices, combined output increases with reductions in labor 
input, and their resulting labor productivity growth rates 
exceeded the average rate for the manufacturing sector. In 
contrast, the drug industry was the only high-tech indus- 
try to have a substantial increase in labor input, and it also 
had among the most rapid growth in capital and intermedi- 
ate purchases. Consequently, drugs recorded the most 
rapid increase in combined inputs in the high-tech manu- 
facturing sector. Because this rapid increase in inputs oc- 
curred in combination with output growth about equal to 
the manufacturing-sector average, however, labor produc- 
tivity growth in this industry was below the average for 
the manufacturing sector as a whole, and multifactor pro- 
ductivity declined over the period. Perhaps this poor pro- 
ductivity performance can be tied to the output price mea- 
surement problem discussed previously. 


IN SUM, labor and multifactor productivity growth in the 
high-tech manufacturing sector were dominated by trends 
in three information technology industries: computer and 
office equipment; electronic components and accessories; 
and communications equipment. Three of the remaining 
seven high-tech manufacturing industries performed some- 
what better than total manufacturing with respect to growth 
in labor productivity and unit labor costs. At the same 
time, there was a markedly different use of resources in 
high-tech manufacturing industries than in total manufac- 
turing. Capital services and intermediate purchases in the 
high-tech sector grew more rapidly relative to labor input 
than was the case in total manufacturing. Despite strong 
output growth in high-tech manufacturing, employment in 
the high-tech sector declined over the period, while em- 
ployment in the manufacturing sector as a whole remained 
essentially flat. 

It should be emphasized that the results presented in 
this study are sensitive to the period analyzed. Because 
data for the measures analyzed are not yet available for a 
full business cycle, the results reported may reflect some 
cyclical influences. On the other hand, 1987 and 1999 both 
were years well into the business expansions of the 1980s 
and 1990s, respectively, so cyclical influences are likely to 
be small. Future analyses along these lines will benefit 
from updated measures as they become available. J 


1 William Luker, Jr. and Donald Lyons, “Employment shifts in high- 
technology industries,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1997, pp. 12-25. 
2 This growth rate refers to high-tech manufacturing industries 


classified on the basis of employment of certain types of workers. 
The criteria for identifying high-tech industries will be discussed in 
detail later in this article. 
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3 Labor productivity measures should not be interpreted as repre- 
senting the contribution of labor to production. Changes over time in 
labor productivity reflect a number of factors, including substitution 
of other inputs, such as capital and intermediate purchases, for labor in 
the production process; changes in the organization of production, 
changes in the allocation of resources between sectors; the direct and 
indirect effects of research and development; and the development of 
new technology. 


* Several factors may affect the multifactor productivity residual, 
such as technical innovation, economies of scale, labor composition 
changes (which are not accounted for in the measures analyzed here), 
organizational and institutional change, fluctuations in demand, omit- 
ted variables, and measurement errors. 


5 Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget, Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1987. Data from the 
1997 Economic Census of Manufactures were published primarily on 
the basis of the new North American Industry Classification System 
(NAICS); earlier censuses were published according to the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification (sic) system. Implementation of NAIcs by Federal 
agencies will be in phases. In order to update the three-digit industry 
productivity series used in this article, BLS converted the NAIcs-based 
manufacturing data to an sic basis. BLS will continue to publish the 
productivity series on an sic basis until all the data underlying the pro- 
ductivity series have been converted to a NAICS basis. 


© Multifactor productivity and related measures for the 108 indus- 
tries for which the data meet BLS publication standards were published in 
Multifactor Productivity Measures for Three-digit sic Manufacturing In- 
dustries, Report 956 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 2002). This 
article makes use of the data for all 140 three-digit manufacturing indus- 
tries, including the 32 industries for which data have not been published. 


’ Data limitations prevented the development of productivity series 
for many industries prior to 1987. Data requirements for calculating 
multifactor productivity are even greater, further constraining the in- 
dustrial detail for which these series are available. 


® For a discussion of these issues, see, for example, Andrew W. 
Wyckoff, “The impact of computer prices on international compari- 
sons of labour productivity,” Economics of Innovation and New Tech- 
nology, Overseas Publishers Association, 1995, vol. 3, pp. 277-93; Jack 
Triplett, “High-tech industry productivity and hedonic price indices,” 
chapter 4 in /mdustry Productivity: International Comparison and Mea- 
surement Issues (Organization for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), Paris, October 1996), pp. 119-42. On the Internet at 
http://www.oecd.org/dsti/sti/stat-ana/prod/; Bruce T. Grimm, “Price 
Indexes for Selected Semiconductors, 1974-96," Survey of Current Busi- 
ness (Bureau of Economic Analysis, February 1998), pp. 8-24; Emst R. 
Berndt, Zvi Griliches, and Joshua G. Rosett, "Auditing the Producer 
Price Index: Micro Evidence from Prescription Pharmaceutical Prepa- 
rations," Journal of Business and Economic Statistics, July 1993; and 
William Gullickson and Michael J. Harper, "Possible measurement bias 
in aggregate productivity growth,” Monthly Labor Review, February 
1999, pp. 47-67. 


* Richard W. Riche, Daniel E. Hecker, and John U. Burgan, “High 
technology today and tomorrow: a small slice of the employment pie,” 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1983, pp. 50-58. (See page 51 and 
footnote 1.) 


'0 Technology, Innovation, and Regional Economic Development, 
(United States Congress, Office of Technology Assessment), September 
9, 1982. 


'' Thomas Hatzichronoglou, “Revision of the High-Technology 
Sector and Product Classification,” s77 Working Papers (Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1997, pp. 1-25). 


'* Daniel Hecker, “High-technology employment: a broader 
view,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1999, pp. 18-28; quote, p. 19. 


'* In 1999, employment in sic 357, computer and office equip- 
ment, accounted for 14.2 percent of total employment in sic 35, 
industrial and commercial machinery and equipment and computer 
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equipment; sic 366, communications equipment, and sic 367, elec- 
tronic components and accessories, accounted for 8.6 percent and 
20.6 percent, respectively, of total employment in sic 36, elec- 
tronic and other electrical equipment and components. 


14 Calculations based on the data underlying Productivity and 
Costs, Third Quarter 2001, usp 01-452 (U.S. Department of La- 
bor), December 6, 2001. 


'S Riche, Hecker, and Burgan, “High technology today and to- 
morrow”: Paul Hadlock, Daniel Hecker, and Joseph Gannon, “High | 
technology employment: another view,” Monthly Labor Review, | 
July 1991, pp. 26-30; Luker and Lyons, "Employment shifts in | 
high-technology”; Hecker, “High-technology employment.” 


‘6 National Science Board, Science and Engineering Indica- | 
tors-1998 (Arlington, vA, National Science Foundation, 1998). 


'7 Hecker, “High-technology employment.” 


'8 The earlier study listed only eight separate manufacturing 
industries because several three-digit manufacturing industries were 
grouped together: industrial inorganic chemicals and industrial or- | 
ganic chemicals (sics 281 and 286) were combined to form indus- 
trial chemicals; and aircraft and parts and guided missiles, space | 
vehicles, and parts (SICs 372 and 376) were combined to form | 
aerospace. When considered on its own (that is, when not com- | 
bined with industrial organic chemicals), industrial inorganic chemi- | 
cals meets one but not both criteria for inclusion in the set of high- | 
tech intensive industries — the proportion of technology-oriented | 
workers falls slightly below the cut-off proportion. For purposes of 
consistency with the earlier study, however, this industry is never- 
theless included in the high-tech manufacturing sector as defined in | 
this article. | 


' See chapters 10 and 11 of Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bzs 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490, April 1997 (on the Internet 
at: http://stats.bls.gov/opub/hom/homhome.htm). One signifi- 
cant difference between the two data sets that affects the compari- 
sons of trends in capital services in high-tech manufacturing and 
total manufacturing is noted later in this article. (See footnote 29.) | 


20 More precisely, logarithmic growth rates are additive. The 
average annual compound growth rates used in this analysis are 
approximately equal to the logarithmic growth rates, thus concep- 
tually additive, when the growth rates are “small.” 


1 For a discussion of this issue, see William Gullickson, “Mea- 
surement of productivity growth in U.S. manufacturing,” Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1995, pp. 13-28. 


» The issue of the potential effect of not removing intrasectoral 
transactions from the high-tech aggregate estimates is discussed 
briefly in the section on multifactor productivity. 


* Although the composition of labor input may be influenced by | 
changes in factors such as training, experience, and education, the | 
data used in this article treat labor input as a homogeneous factor. | 
Thus, employee hours are weighted equally: no distinction is made 
between workers in different industries or with different skill levels 
or wages. The effects of changes in labor composition are included | 
in the productivity residual. 


** In “High-technology employment,” Hecker reported an in- 
crease of 3 percent in employment in high-tech intensive indus- | 
tries between 1986 and 1996. However, Hecker’s high-tech inten- 
sive subset includes two service-producing industries, computer and 
data processing services (sic 737) and research, development, and 
testing services (sic 873). If these two industries, which recorded 
employment gains over the period, are excluded, the earlier BLS | 
study’s data also show employment in high-tech intensive manu- 
facturing industries to be falling. 


** The small incompatibilities in the two data sets used make 
direct comparisons of levels of high-tech and total manufacturing 
hours problematic. Hours series for the industry data used to de- 
velop the high-tech sector measures are on an hours-paid basis and 


cover only employees, or wage and salary workers. Hours for the 
manufacturing sector as a whole are adjusted to an hours-worked 
basis and include hours worked by proprietors and unpaid family 
workers in addition to those worked by wage and salary workers. See 
BLS Handbook of Methods, chapters 10 and 11, for an overall de- 
scription of the measures. While these differences may affect com- 
parisons of the levels of hours worked, they are not likely to signifi- 
cantly affect comparisons of trends or growth rates over the period 
studied given that proprietors' and unpaid family workers' share of 
employment is small in manufacturing and there was little trend in 
the ratio of hours worked to hours paid for this period. 


© See Evsey D. Domar, “On the measurement of technological 
change,” Economic Journal, 1961, pp. 709-29. Using this method, 
sector multifactor productivity growth is the weighted sum of the 
component industry multifactor productivity growth rates, where 
the weights are the ratios of each industry’s value of production to 
the sector’s value of production (the sum of the industries’ value of 
production is greater than the sector net value of production, thus 
the peeUsey weights sum to more than 1). 


7 A Domar aggregation of component industry growth rates 
yielded a high-tech multifactor productivity growth rate of 5.8 per- 
cent per year over the period 1987 to 1998. Over the same period, 
multifactor productivity growth in the high-tech aggregate constructed 
for this article (unadjusted for intrasectoral transactions) averaged 
5.1 percent per year. The difference between the adjusted (Domar- 
weighted) and unadjusted multifactor growth rates, or 0.7 percent 
per year, represents an estimate of the bias arising from failing to 
adjust the high-tech manufacturing aggregate for intrasectoral trans- 
actions. 


28 The multifactor productivity growth rate for the “non-high-tech 
sector” is a Domar-weighted aggregate of the multifactor productivity 
growth rates of the 130 non-high-tech manufacturing industries. The 
multifactor productivity growth rates of the high-tech and non-high- 
tech sectors are not additive. 


29 In addition to equipment, structures, inventories, and land, the BLS 
capital measures for the aggregate manufacturing sector treat computer 


software as a capital asset and thus include capital services from 
software. Data limitations prevent the inclusion of software in capi- 
tal services for the three-digit industry capital measures used for the 
high-tech manufacturing industries. This difference could significantly 
affect the comparison of trends in high-tech manufacturing and ag- 
gregate manufacturing capital input in this article. Since software has 
been growing more rapidly than most other asset types over the 
period studied, the likely effect of omitting software from the indus- 
try capital measures would be to bias the high-tech capital measures 
downward relative to overall manufacturing. 


© See footnote 20. 


3! See, for example, Berndt, Griliches, Rosett, “Auditing the 
Producer Price Index.” The pharmaceutical industry discussed in 
that article is characterized by rapid innovation and an institu- 
tional environment in which prices of newly introduced products 
tend to increase more slowly than prices of established products, 
or even to decline. The authors found that the BLS producer price 
index (PPI) for prescription pharmaceutical preparations was grow- 
ing much more rapidly than several indexes of pharmaceutical 
prices they had constructed. This occurred, in part, because of an 
underrepresentation of new products in the ppr sample. 


32 Beginning in January 1996, the ppl program began using 
supplemental samples in order to improve the representation of 
new products in the pharmaceutical industry. 


33 If price increases over the period studied are overstated (or 
price declines understated), real output and productivity growth 
will be understated. 


34 For a discussion, see Allison Thomson, “Defense-related 
employment and spending, 1996-2006,” Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1998, pp. 14-33. In 1987, with defense spending at a post- 
Vietnam War high, over half of employment in the search and 
navigation equipment and aerospace industries—aircraft and parts 
and guided missiles, space vehicles, and parts—was defense-re- 
lated. By 1996, the proportion of defense-related employment in 
each of these industries had fallen sharply but remained substan- 
tial. (See tables 3 and 4.) 
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Bias in aggregate productivity 


trends revisited 


Aggregate productivity trends were revised 
upward, it is now less clear whether bias exists, 
but some industries continue to show 

negative multifactor productivity trends 


his article updates results presented in our 
February 1999 Monthly Labor Review 
article, “Possible bias in aggregate produc- 
tivity growth.” In it, we determined that manu- 
facturing could account for all of the multifactor 
productivity (MFP) growth during the 1979-96 
period within the private business sector. The 
article identified industries outside of manufac- 
turing with negative MFP trends and assessed their 
effects on aggregate productivity. We concluded 
that the negative MFP trends seemed at least some- 
what implausible and might have reflected ser- 
vice output measurement problems. 

This article reprises the methodology, sum- 
marizes the earlier findings, and presents new re- 
sults. Besides including data through 1997, the 
new results reflect the comprehensive revisions 
of the National Income and Product Accounts 
published by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(BEA) in October 1999. Aggregate productivity 
now is growing faster, and it is less clear that 
there is an aggregate bias, but we still find nega- 
tive MFP trends for some of the same industries. 
For other industries, we find surprisingly low MFP 
trends. This is probably indicative of problems 
with the measurement of some service industry 
outputs. It may also reflect the rapid growth in 
high tech inputs, such as computers and semi- 
conductors, used by these industries. 


Outline of procedures 


In the earlier article, we described the construc- 
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tion of estimates of MFP trends at both the indus- 
try and aggregate levels using available statisti- 
cal agency data. MFP measures compare output 
trends with the trends in several inputs. A formal 
framework for MFP emerged from a 1957 paper 
by Robert Solow that discussed how to separate 
substitution among inputs from shifts in a pro- 
duction function.? MFP growth is designed to mea- 
sure the joint influences on economic growth 
of numerous factors that people associate with 
productivity, such as technological change, effi- 
ciency improvements, returns to scale, and real- 
location of resources. At the aggregate level, the 
principal inputs are labor and capital, while at 
the industry level, inputs also include materi- 
als and services purchased from other industries. 
Data are organized in a framework proposed by 
Evsey Domar in 1961.7 Domar showed how data 
on the inputs and outputs of various industries 
that buy goods and services from one another 
can be used to measure industry MFP trends and 
to construct and account for aggregate MFP 
trends.‘ 


Earlier findings 


In the earlier article we carried out two main data 
exercises. One was a “top side” exercise, which 
showed that all of the private business MFP growth 
between 1979 and 1996 could be accounted for 
by MFP growth in manufacturing. This implied 
that the rest of the private business sector had no 
overall MFP growth. 


annual rates of change 


Output per hour of all persons in major U.S. sectors, compound 


The new results 


The tables accompanying this article 

Period han ee i Sbec ds Monuocturng correspond to the tables in the earlier 

article. Tables 1 and 2 present mea- 

1947-2001" ...aascccccssssssesssensens | 2.5 2.2 | 2.8 eC! ONDE Saws ADE ritee 
(See See eee 3.3 | oy 2.0 SPC Ty AS eee ron 

| Sh) ae ee ea 33 | 30 3.0 been widely noted that the 1999 BEA 
|e eee i anne ae ete e revs IONS al Seema ra 
ca 1.5 | 1.4 26 ihe) ae eae Soames 
shoe ie ie ire lo 1.5 | 15 3.2 by period, but it was generally between 
Ces ie ara 2.6 2.4 44 0.3 and 0.6 percent per year in vari- 


' Data for manufacturing trends begin in 1949. 


rable 2. Multifactor productivity trends in aggregate U.S. sectors 


ous selected periods since 1979. The 
“raise” is attributable to three 
changes made by BEA: the introduc- 
tion of “research CPIs [Consumer 


“+ Price Indexes]” to the deflation pro- 
- Private cess; the reclassification of software 
Period rivate f ; : 

business pee, Manufacturing as capital; and the use of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data on banking 
transactions in measuring banking 
Ce 1.4 1.2 1.2 output. The BEA revisions partially 
oS 5 ee ae 21 1.9 1.5 address the issues we raised in our 
hag he # 3 Fee earlier article. In the aggregate ex- 
i ae 6 6 12 ercise worked out in the new table 

iC ee 12 1.4 2.5 ' 
1995-2000 ...ccscesescccrssserseons 1.4 1.2 ' = OE: fndenonmianiia 
contributing 0.5 percent per year to 


the business MFP trend between 1990 


' Data are not available for this industry during this period. 


The second “industry exercise” constructed estimates of 
MFP trends at roughly the two-digit industry level. We identi- 
fied the goal of determining which nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries had negative MFP trends. After we identified industries 
with negative MFP trends, we sought to determine the extent 
to which each contributed to the relatively slow aggregate 
MFP trend. Working on the premise that output in these 
industries was measured with error, we simulated the adjust- 
ment of industry output trends enough to pull up the nega- 
tive industry MFP trends to zero. This would have raised the 
aggregate MFP trend for 1979-92 by 0.44 percent. 

In this earlier work, the industries with significant nega- 
tive MFP trends, in order of their downward effects on aggre- 
gate MFP, were construction, insurance, banking, utilities, and 
health services. We argued that long-term negative MFP trends 
were implausible for these industries. We did consider some 
alternative measurement problems that might have led to 
negative MFP trends, but concluded that “...there is good rea- 
son to suspect that bias in output quantity/price (trend) allo- 
cation is a dominant explanation....” 


and 1995 and 0.6 percent during the 
1995-99 period. These trends are up 
from zero in the earlier data pre- 
sented in the Monthly Labor Review. 

Turning to the “industry exercise,” first, our method de- 
velops what we call “BLS output based” MFP trends from in- 
put and output estimates for each industry.° We also develop 
what we call “BEA output based” MFP trends by adjusting the 
BLS MFP trends for consistency with the latest data on gross 
output from the BEA “gross product originating” program.® 
In the discussion here, we emphasize the “BEA output based” 
MFP trends. 

The overall increase in the MFP trend appears to be sup- 
ported by the revised “industry exercise,” summarized in table 
4.’ As in the earlier article, we caution readers that the data 
associated with our industry exercise (presented in tables 4, 
6, and 7) should not be taken at face value. Rather, the point 
of the industry exercise is to help determine how weaknesses 
in economic statistics may affect the aggregate productivity 
picture. We compare one-digit industry data in the “new” table 
4 with those in the “old” table 4 from the 1999 Monthly La- 
bor Review article in the following tabulation, which esti- 
mates BEA and BLS based output trends: 
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BEA output based MFP trends 


Old, New, 
1977-92 1977-97 
| Resmi Ian eae ee recrnccotn cotton 137 3) 
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Mian uta COU I Steeenees essen od 6 
TiransportaviOnyceeeyayseeessseeeeee 2 2 
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BLS output based MFP trends 
Old, New, New, New, 
1977-92 1977-92 1992-97 1977-97 
ATINS eee eco 1.8 Dell ies) 1.9 
IMitiniT peeseceee seen: —1.2 —1.7 te, —1.0 
Construction........... —4 —4 —1.0 —.6 
Manufacturing........ » =D ies wk 
Transportation ........ 4 2 —.2 afl 
Communications .... 4 —6 oT —.3 
LOBUNTMES corncconsocereonse —3 —.7 —.] —.5 
Trade Beers ates te 9 3 ay 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate ...... —1.2 —4 —4 —4 
SChVICeSe eee eee al 0.0 —.6 —.2 


In the first two columns, four of the ten sectors (farms, 
mining, utilities, and finance) have “BEA output based” MFP 
trends for 1977-97 that are between 0.6 and 1.0 percent per 
year higher than the trends for 1977-92 reported in the ear- 


Multifactor productivity (MFP) growth in the U.S. private business sector and the contributions of labor 
composition effects, manufacturing MFP growth, and nonmanufacturing mrp growth 


lier article. We might have expected the upward revisions to 
the aggregates to carry over broadly to the industry level— | 
the BEA revisions tended to boost aggregate output trends | 
and the extension of the time period to 1997 captures 2 years | 
of the post-1995 productivity surge. In the final four col- | 
umns of the tabulation, we use the more complete “BLS output | 
based” data-set to examine the separate effects of revisions | 
and extension of the time period. It is somewhat surprising 
to find MFP growing more slowly in five sectors during 1992— 
97 than it did during 1977-92. This is reminiscent of Robert | 
Gordon’s finding that the productivity acceleration of the late | 
1990s is confined to a limited number of sectors.* 
Perhaps more surprising is the observation that, in the first 
two columns, the “BEA output based” MFP trends for 1977— 
97 are 0.7 and 0.8 percent per year /ower in two sectors, | 
services and communications, than they were for 1977-92 in | 
the old data. In the same vein, there were only small trend | 
revisions (0.1 percent or 0 percent) for construction, manu- | 
facturing, transportation, and trade. MFP compares output | 
trends with input trends, and it occurred to us that strong | 
input growth may help account for some of these low MFP | 
trends. The first three columns of table 5 break out the BLS | 
MFP trends into output and input trends. 
Services and communications have 4.5 percent input | 
growth trends. High tech inputs (information processing | 
equipment and software) contributed much of this input 
growth in communications, while their contribution was less _ | 
noteworthy in services. It is possible that there was | 
Overinvestment in communications. However, we suspect that | 
the methods used to measure and price the outputs in com- | 
munications fail to capture quality change to the same degree 
as do the methods used to measure and price the inputs they | 
employ. We shall return to the high tech issue shortly. 
As in the earlier study, table 6 contains estimates of the 
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Table 4. 


[Compound annual growth rates of MFP] 


Estimates of multifactor productivity trends in U.S. industries, selected periods 


Main source of output estimates: 


sic 
code Industry Bureau of Labor Statistics Ee Cuicy EC Phere 
Analysis 
1947-63 1963-77 1977-97 1977-97 
T 

Uae Re AIIMR ISS ces cece c Seccbeeneneweeccc possuce Ase Nermen cue useense Me odeceute 2.0 0.8 1.9 2.3 
10-14 Mining's oooh cet aoc. eee 1.0 -1.4 -1.0 =8 
10 Motal miming :crasccecsteerncioessoree - —1.3 Bi 2.0 
dist Oa IIMING See cpas essences ~ -1.9 3.0 29 
13 | Oil and gas extraction - -1.5 = =S 
14 Nonmetallic minerals, excluding fuels .............. - -.1 45) 45) 
15-17 LP eiesseseti sed ets etic ae qt =i -.6 -.9 
20-39 | RTM AC RUN TING somo e oes eee ces chs avacuwc sac asaesedeecoaee 8 6 of 6 
24, 25, 32-39 | Durable manufacturing ......... 6 off 1.1 1.1 
20-23, 26-31 | Nondurable manufacturing 9 5 3 2 
40-47 LURES CEREUS oper a creee es pceacocereona onto: 1.6 1.4 al ke 
40 Railroad transportation .22-2-22s ee sce eee etter - 2.0 1.4 47 
41 | Local and interurban passenger transit ............ — gd —.6 =1.5 
42 Trucking and WarehouSing .........:..sceseeseeeeseeseens - aif -.5 6 
44 | Water transportation - 1.1 all 9 
45 Transportation by air - 1.8 4 of 
46 Pipelines, excluding natural gas .... = 1.8 ral -1.0 
47 Transportation SErviCes .........:..sccceseceesseesneeeeseees - -.2 st 0 
48 GOMMUMUNICAU ONS! Sisdicseccexcceccvctenectccanaezsauaeeessuentores 3.2 2.4 -.3 a 
49 Electric, gas, Sanitary SErviCeS ...............-ccceeeeeees 3.5 aff =5 -.1 
50-59 SEVACG Peete pce pen Ai peat ae ep ese thes | ede cee ev Ze Alf 1.1 
50, 51 Wholesale trade ... - 2.1 1.6 Use} 
52-59 Retail wade cc-cseresqccesecetoe - al 0 1.0 
60-67 Finance, insurance, and real estate ..................... Alf 6 -.4 -.5 
60, 61, 67 Credit agencies, holding companies - 6 at -.5 
62 Security, commodity brokers ............::c0 - -1.1 ae) 1.5 
63 INSULANICS CANTIONS ccsencctucesovesnssutensesseevnnnsu<vstarerse - 1.5 -2.4 -8 
64 Insurance agents, brokers, and services .......... - 2.8 -1.1 4.9 
65-66 FRC SEC ec oe secs sa ae ct ae aves cn ce raeatchae “dckestpeeeh = 49) al mal 
7-9, 70-89 SOIvICES Ve ieee eee 4 -.6 -.2 -5 
7-9 Agricultural services, forestry, fishing ............... - 3 ied 8 
70 Hotels and other lodging places - 8 2.2 -1.3 
72 PEISONANSONVICES ter cess ter -n st set-nosueareeuntovatasstsexaasse - 1:5 2 6 
73, 76 Business and miscellaneous repair services .... - —/7 -1.0 —1.0 
75 Auto repair, services, and garages ....... - -1.4 —.4 -1.4 
78 MOtOMDICUUNGS ie orecee-- ancrusees-steenerenaees - -1.0 25 4 
79 Amusement and recreation services .... sets - =. 4 120 
80 FIGAIM SOIVICES a ccsccenreetys vsnesesnsvercsasesontscesovonanes - -1.7 —-.6 Sr) 
81, Legal and other 

83-89 DIOlESSIONAIISCI VICES feesacssaetaakduencsceoereyeezer croc - -5 1.0 =® 
82 EGUCATONAlISCIVICCS re scpeetaces tern -saceatasersasesvecseas = -8 0 8 
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contributions of each industry’s productivity to private busi- 
ness MFP. These “Domar” contributions weight each industry’s 
MFP trend by a ratio indicative of the industry’s relative 
importance in the aggregate sector.'° If all of the underly- 
ing data were assumed to be correct, the Domar contribu- 
tions would be the bona fide contributions of the industries 


to aggregate productivity. 

Table 6 of the article shows results to the nearest 0.1 
percent and shows only those industries that make nonzero 
contributions in at least one time period.'! Some industries 
(construction; finance, insurance and real estate; and busi- 
ness services) make negative contributions. Thus, this would 
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“BLS output based” trends in multifactor productivity (MFP), outputs and inputs, and the point contributions 


mean they appear to be pulling down aggregate MFP. MFP 
is designed to measure the effects of factors such as tech- 
nology, efficiency, and returns to scale. For a growing in- 
dustry, MFP is unlikely to decline over long time periods. 
Furthermore, we know that real output measurement is prob- 
lematic in these sectors. These negative Domar contributions, 
therefore, may be symptomatic of measurement problems. 

As noted in our earlier work, the Domar framework allo- 
cates some aggregate productivity growth to industries that 
sell some of their output to other industries. Except for sales 
of capital goods, these “intermediate” sales do not enter “fi- 
nal demand” in the National Income and Product Accounts, 
and are not counted in aggregate output. For that reason, any 
error in measuring the real output trends associated with these 
sales would not affect business sector productivity. Such an 
error would, however, lead to the wrong story on the indus- 
try allocation of productivity growth. Table 7 reports on “what 
if’ simulations designed to isolate the effects of negative (and 
presumably incorrect) output trends on the aggregate pro- 
ductivity trends. The simulations, similar to those in our 
earlier work, estimate what would happen if we adjusted in- 
dustry output trends enough to raise the MFP of all industries 
with negative measured MFP trends to zero (top panel) or 
to 1 percent (bottom panel). 

We focus on the third column of the top panel of table 7, 
which shows the effects on raising negative “BEA output 
based” MFP trends to zero. The total effect is 0.34 on the 
trend for 1977-97. In our earlier work, the effect had been 
0.44 on the trend for 1977—92. Furthermore, the same four 
industries contribute to the problem. Raising construction MFP 
to zero (by adjusting its output) would now increase the ag- 
gregate MFP trend by 0.12. This is followed by insurance 
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of specific input categories to the trend in input growth, 1977-97, annual rates 
Trends Point contributions to input growth 
=| 
Information - 
Sector processing Other tabor Intermediate 
MFP Output Input equipment capital inputs 
and software 
+ ta 

[Vial cere eerrs eee oereecey ese ee ee 1.9 ili -0.2 0.02 -0.18 -0.16 0.14 
Mili G ee eee ee vec tewcecv se ttavesse sateen eee -1.0 3 1.3 .29 44 -.29 94 
COMStEUGCTION ie ers case-ceeescotssseecesaressscexsrersess -.6 We 1.8 .05 -.03 AAS 98 
Mamufactunit ics cseccecseecnes eet reecscrseeeteeeetences all 205 1.8 “16 18 -.01 1.50 
MFANSPOMALONN :c-..ccc-secececctsseraveessssessarsceeeseee nil 2.9 2.8 21 alte B72 1.82 
GOMMMUMICATONS ic sieceas-ccsessceceeesee sees eree sere -.3 4.2 4.5 1.13 .68 28 2.14 
iti -.5 4 1.0 45 68 14 14 
of Sal 2.4 51 49 76 91 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ............ -.4 41 4.5 39 84 13 2.32 
SGMVIC OS Beccscescoes caseserwavesasttccevssaeqrateccreenresees -.2 4.3 4.5 .30 .29 1.97 1.86 


(0.08), health services (0.05), and banking (0.03). Negative 
MFP in auto repair also “contributes” .03. 

A little discussion of banking is in order.'* In our exes | 
work, we highlighted banking, which then had an MFP trend 
of —2.3 percent per year. At the time, the BEA banking output | 
trends were measured, mainly, by using employment trends. 
This implied there was no change in labor productivity. In 
the 1999 National Income and Product Accounts revisions, 
BEA adopted the BLS banking output measures, which are 
based on counts of transactions. It now looks as if this change 
raised banking MFP almost enough to eliminate the negative 
MFP trend.'* Banks have been investing heavily in capital, 
and the new output trends come much closer to accounting 
for the quality adjusted input growth. Still, the relative out- 
put and input trends give no indication of MFP gains. 


High tech equipment 


In these new data, two unexpected results emerge: first, per- 
sistent and significant negative MFP trends in construction, 
insurance, health, and, to a lesser extent, banking; and sec- 
ond, lower MFP trends in services and communications than 
those apparent in the old data. These trends were surprising, 
because for this research, we have included data through the 
prosperous mid-1990s. 

Earlier this year, Steve Oliner and Dan Sichel point out 
that high tech capital affects aggregate labor productivity — 


growth twice: first, when the capital is made and again, when | 


it is used.'* As Solow showed in 1957, wherever capital in- | 


put is used, it can contribute to labor productivity. As Domar 
showed in 1961, the industries where capital goods are made 


can experience productivity improvements and can contrib- _ 


| Table 6. | Hag Estimates of private business sector multifactor productivity and estimates 


of its attributions to industries, selected periods 


Main source of output estimates: 


sic : ; P Sheer ; 
pe Estimated industry point contributions Bureau of Labor Statistics Bureau of Economic 
to private sector trends Analysis 
1947-63 1963-77 1977-97 1977-97 
T 
ine TRAE TNS cx cevaceseseak eet c aces keene eee 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 
10-14 AHA G mc oreen cerca Rentte ste twee ne eee a -1 -.1 -.1 
13 OiWand-gas;-extraction' =. eer ee - -1 -.1 -1 
15-17 SOUSTUCHOM ketene eevee ee er eee Be -.2 -.1 -.1 
20-39 [ Manutactunng’ tent cece ee lf 6 6 6 
24, 25, 32-39 | Durable manufacturing ..............:.:sccceeeees 3 4 4) 45) 
20-23, 26-31 Nondurable 
WFLA AC TUNG fecceecca.c-ceecpceseses corcseeceseercctss =) 2 1 lt 
40-47 SUTANISPOMta TOM foscess testes tenes eee ee ai 1 0 31) 
48 Gom#ntinicatonS ze eee <i 1 0 0 
49 Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SEMVICOS acne coca tecnsssecaeustecn sensnes Heasteasceveo kus it 1 0 0 
50-59 AAG eer eee ce eran al ete ce reat cee neeeereee eee 6 7 ‘2 ae) 
50, 51 Wholesale trade - 3 2 Re 
52-59 RETA AGO ee eres ners ceeceescuacee sae conieee - 4 0) Pe 
60-67 Finance, insurance, 
BNC Teal CSAS cnnccassrstscrecceccsekdsenaonsavenaexexests al 1 0 -.4 
60, 61, 67 Credit agencies, holding 
COMI AMGS watere ate wren secte naan etesons acess aeavestenes = 0 0 0 
63 Insurance Carriers - 0 -1 0) 
65-66 Figaliasta totes stent. o sc seeeet arses see cet itoeaes - 1 0 0 
7-9, 70-89 SOINICOS ek ret neietecgi eee ae ears dost sence een eats at -.1 -.1 -.2 
Tonle Business and professional 
SEMVICOS marcacevacesausube cede cavetedv.c-cavesscesevsieerae - 0 -.1 -.1 
80 Health services - -.1 0 0 
81, 89 Legal and other 
professional SCrviCOS ~.............ccccessceseseeee = 0 1 .0 
Total contributions: 
Private business trend derived 
by “Domar’ aggregation ............::c:ccceceseeeees 2.4 1.4 ff all 
Private business sector MFP me 
trendiesiniaios 1948-63 1963-77 1977-97 
(compound annual rates of change): i 
Published BLS estimates .................sssesceee 22: 1.8 6 


Note: Industries and sectors with absolute contributions rounding to less than 0.1 in each time period have been omitted from table 6. 
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ute to aggregate productivity growth. We have estimates of 
each of these effects for high tech capital. In May 2001, BLS 
reported that increased “capital intensity” associated with the 
use of information processing equipment and software in- 
puts accounted for 0.9 percent of the 2.6 percent labor pro- 
ductivity trend in private business during 1995-99. For this 
article, a new table shows the “Domar contributions” of two- 
digit manufacturing industries to the private business MFP 
trends.'> (See table 8.) The striking result in table 8 is that 
SICs 35 and 36, where semiconductors and computers are 
made, account for about half of the 1.3 percent per year MFP 
trend for the entire private business sector during 1995-99 
(and nearly three-fourths of the 2.5 percent trend of manu- 
facturing MFP during the same period). Together, both high 
tech effects— manufacture and use—account for 1.6 percent 


per year of the 2.6 percent labor productivity trend during 
1995-99.'° In other words, high tech capital appears to be 
the dominant explanation for productivity growth in the late 
1990s. 

These findings rest on estimated trends for high tech in- 
puts and outputs that incorporate adjustments to account for 
changes in their quality.!’ Many of the high tech input and 
output growth rates are well up in the double-digit percent- 
age range. These extraordinary trends, in turn, rest on the use 
of quality adjusted price indexes in deflation. These indicate 
that prices for high tech goods of constant quality have fallen 
very rapidly. These price trend estimates have withstood much 
scrutiny, but we must emphasize their importance for our con- 
clusions. While it is likely that real output trends have been 
underestimated in many or all of the service sector industries 


negative MFP, 1977-97 


Effects on aggregate MFP trends from adjusting output trends for those industries that exhibit negative 
MFP growth and also adjusting input trends for industries buying the outputs of the industries with 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics Bureau of Economic Analysis 
sic : output-based: output-based: 
ae Industry adjusted and the total 
a effects of the adjustment: Private business | Manufacturing | Private business | Manufacturing 
multifactor multifactor multifactor multifactor 
productivity productivity productivity productivity 
Adjustments sufficient to produce 
zero industry MFP growth 

MOtaliGH OCIS 222 iecccctes as fucselcaee stoescus de eeecstecanocss ort aieeeaes 0.30 -0.11 
13 Oilfandigasiextractionies. reese ee acces —.02 
15-17 GOMSUUCTION Recercecnees eocnaeceroeeosceccceremeccones tees oerenrectemereeae .08 
41 Local and interurban passenger tranSit .............:ccseeeeee 0 
42 HKUCKING ANCIWanehOUSING weesrcesceecenees ceseee esters ee eects .01 
48 COMMUNICATIONS Be acve ccc sccstere cucasecene seeeareeee eee tetes es .01 
49 Electric; gas, Sanitary S@nviCeS .......c..c2cccsecaerecescenceacereete ss .03 
60, 61, 67 Credit'agencies; and'soifonthmescccsseseesvveterseoe serecr erases 0 
63 IMSUTANCOCAITICTS nace .carescacncecasct. <tesve.secresesaenepeeeearoestenereee .09 
70 Flotels andiotnenlOdGingiecseses eeerereeeetesseeresenrecereeeseeseee .02 
73, 76 BUSIN@SSISCIVIGES 224 "ee i ee ee eee .01 
75 Autorepatr, and SOmOnthhccse ceccesteseeessresreeestees tree peer .01 
80 Fle althhiSCMmViCeS \ccessevss tecoss sce cocoveneesesctet sconce meses Semcon .05 

Adjustments sufficient to produce 
1 percent industry MFP growth 

(Motalietlectss so... teceeee ee eet eens tee .68 
13 Oilrand’gasiextractionecty-ceamescerteee ee eee eee -.03 
15-17 GOMStHUCHON pee tocteencccenccsacte terse ancien eae 21 
41 EOCalipaSSengemttaisiteese neice sereencceerer sashes .01 
42 FUCKING ANG War SMOUSING)eercecevcecessesecseseeres ssseesesese-cveee .02 
48 Communications cern sccetvcceceresrticestesey stan .04 
49 Electric, gas, sanitary SCrviCeS ..............-...cce-ssescesasesceacoes .O7 
60, 61, 67 Credit agencies, And SO fOrth ...........ececeseececceececcesceecesees 0 
63 InsUrance Carriers 22.3. cae ee eee ee 14 
70 otelsandiothenlodging essere eae nee .02 

BUSINGSS'SGIVICOS .tsec-temee eet ete eee enn ee 
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Contributions of manufacturing industries to private business multifactor productivity 


Industry 


1949-73 


1973-79 1979-90 1990-95 1995-99 


27 Printing 


28 SHOMICAISRerecerc cree eee eee ee eee 
29 Petroleum’. cen ce ee re eee, 
30 E01 0131 ME LY Seat cme eee ee oe ape eR mer oe 
31 TERE OR cee Se cri Srey ALON, A eavevtven 


25 RS PIGIUERIG oe cence escesscceecec cobs. teatecsncesn crestor eteceverecacetreeesed 
32 ONE, Clay ARG GlaSS 20.68. 2s cos cctvevecsccyscenceveue rou 
33 PINUEFATU IMO RAIS oe skeet Pe hr Seno 
34 Rabnicated Mmetalsiten .8-2h, cs ees Ee Pe, 
| 
35 | Industrial and commercial machinery ............e.s0.-s-++-+ 
36 EI@CIICAl IMAGIINGNY: cose aca eet canesiisdeoncusueianesibassbeseo 
37 Transportation EQUIPMENT .............sseeseessesseeceeseesseeeee 
38 UAGHTITIOMES Fase n ves cccecstee steer ee cree ce cactarencrnpeawetet aes 
39 Miscellaneous MANUfACtUFiNg ..........cceeeeseeseeseeeeeeees 


Total manufacturing COntriDUtION ........ eee eee 
Private business sector multifactor productivity ......... 


with negative MFP trends, it is also possible that the growth 
trends for high tech inputs have been overestimated. While 
either source of bias would tend to push service industry MFP 
trends down, the two would have opposite effects on the ag- 
gregate MFP trend. Underestimating service sector output 
trends would bias the aggregate productivity trend downward. 
Overestimating high tech input and output trends would bias 
the aggregate productivity trend upward. 

With the results of this article, we can neither prove that 
service output growth rates are too low, nor determine that 
high tech input and output growth rates are too high. We can, 
however, express a concern that the “measurement playing 
field” may not be level. We have very intricate means of mak- 
ing quality adjustments to high tech goods, but we have few 
means to make quality adjustments to service outputs. 


Summary and conclusions 


In our earlier work, the bottom line rested on aggregate pro- 
ductivity trends that were probably downward biased. In light 
of the new evidence presented here, reaching a firm conclu- 
sion about aggregate bias may be more difficult. Recent ag- 
gregate productivity trends are higher now than they were 


01 = 02 -.03 -.04 —.02 
11 —.13 04 =O .04 
03 =03 -.01 .01 .02 
02 —.04 .03 .03 03 

0 0 0 0 0 
03 .01 .04 —.02 Soi 
01 0 01 .01 .01 
02 —.03 02 01 01 
02 —.11 .01 02 04 
02 —.05 .02 03 0 
04 01 .20 16 35 
08 05 13 23 34 
12 =.05 .01 03 09 
03 03 04 0 02 
02 =01 -01 0 01 


when we published the earlier analysis. This is due to im- 
provements made by BEA to the National Income and Prod- 
uct Accounts (affecting the aggregate productivity trends prior 
to 1995), and also to a significant speedup in productivity 
growth since 1995. 

In spite of the measurement improvements, it is clear that 
the problem of “difficult to measure” service outputs has yet 
to be resolved. In the tables, most of the MFP anomalies noted 
in the earlier work remain, and several new ones have ap- 
peared. There are conceptual barriers to measuring the out- 
puts of some service industries. Present methods probably 
still fail to capture many important quality improvements oc- 
curring in these industries. If, however, the growth in high 
tech capital quality is somewhat overstated, it would serve to 
confuse efforts to sort out where the productivity improve- 
ments really are and to assess the direction of any overall 
bias in the measured productivity growth rate. 

Because many of the results in the “industry exercise” may 
reflect measurement problems, our ability to fully understand 
the sources of productivity change may be hampered. A need 
continues to exist for further scrutiny of the procedures for 
measuring price, output, and quality trends in ever-changing 
industries in both the service and technology sectors. —_[_] 
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Notes 


| This earlier article is available at http://stats.bls.gov/opub/mlr/1999/ 
02/art4full.pdf. 


2 Solow, Robert M., “Technical Change and the Aggregate Production 
Function,” Review of Economics and Statistics, (1957) Vol. 39, No. 3, pp. 
312-20. 


3 Evsey D. Domar, “On the Measurement of Technological Change,” 
Economic Journal, December 1961, pp. 709-29. 


‘In an unpublished paper supplementing the earlier article, we described 
an “ideal” set of data and also a model that could use these data to calcu- 
late industry and aggregate productivity in a consistent manner. Ideally 
we would have (a) an annual set of nominal input-output tables defined 
consistently over time, (b) a complete set of price indexes for each prod- 
uct, and (c) complete data on real capital and labor inputs used by each 
industry. All of this would be consistent with published aggregate data on 
output and inputs. Of course, the available data fall short of this ideal. 
Construction of this data-set would be expensive, because it would in- 
volve reconciling considerable amounts of conflicting information and 
estimating much incomplete information. In the economic censuses, in 
Bureau of Economic Analysis input-output and National Income and Prod- 
uct Accounts work and in Bureau of Labor Statistics multifactor produc- 
tivity (MFP) work, however, much of what would be needed to construct 
this ideal data-set is already effectively estimated. To get the results in the 
Monthly Labor Review article and the new results here, we have made 
assumptions and adjustments to reconcile various data with the frame- 
work we have in mind. By using many shortcuts, we have attempted to infer 
what MFP trends might emerge if the ideal data-set were really constructed. 

The unpublished paper also spelled out the rationale for the model used 
in terms of production functions. We had this model and these “ideal” 
data in mind in formulating the industry exercise. It is important to be 
able to relate real economic growth measurement procedures to formal 
production theory. It is not the case that describing the link to theory forces 
a lot of assumptions onto the data. To the contrary, we are assuming much 
in any event, and careful links to theory help us understand what it is we 
are assuming, and by doing so, to guide the way to less rigid assumptions. 


° On a quinquennial basis, we estimate a full set of inputs and outputs in 
both nominal and real terms. These are based in part on input-output tables 
and on industry gross output and output price series that the authors ob- 
tained from the BLS Office of Employment Projections (OEP). The OEP 
starts with Bureau of Economic Analysis benchmark input-output tables 
and makes adjustments for “time series consistency.” At this point, the 
most recent benchmark table available is for 1992. The tables in the cur- 
rent paper reflect new OEP work that, in turn, reflects the 1999 compre- 
hensive revisions to Bureau of Economic Analysis National Income and 
Product Accounts. 


° This involves substituting the Bureau of Economic Analysis output 
trends for BLS output trends and using the input-output data to adjust the 
input trends estimates for compatibility with the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis output levels. Bureau of Economic Analysis-based trends are 
based on adjustments to BLS trends, and we never develop a full set of 
inputs and outputs consistent with Bureau of Economic Analysis-output 
based MFP trends. 


’ For those unfamiliar with the Monthly Labor Review article, we will 
note the major data sources used to estimate these MFP trends in table 4. 
These are the 1977 and 1992 input-output tables from the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis, adjustments to these tables for consistent definitions made 
by the BLS Office of Employment Projections (OEP), an estimate of the 
1997 table made by the OEP and the authors using data from the 1997 
Economic Censuses; Bureau of Economic Analysis data on nominal and 
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real gross output associated with their gross product originating measures; 
and data on capital and labor from the data-set supporting the published 
BLS MFP measures for the private business sector. 


8 Gordon, Robert J., “Does the New Economy Measure Up to the Great 
Inventions of the Past?” Journal of Economic Perspectives 14 (2000): pp. 
49-74. 


° To simplify processing, the “point contributions” of specific input 
categories to “input growth” were computed by multiplying each category’s 
input quantity trend, for 1977-97, by the arithmetic mean of its cost shares 
in 1977 and 1997. Since the aggregate input growth trends are built up by 
chaining quinquennial trends, the sum of point contributions sometimes dif- 
fers from the input growth rate by several tenths of a percent. 


10 The ratio is the nominal value of the industry’s sectoral output di- 
vided by the nominal value of private business gross product originating. 
The contribution of industries to aggregate productivity growth by Domar’s 
method is independent of the form of the MFP measures used for each. 
Industry measures can be alternatively based on gross output, “sectoral 
output,” or a net value-added output and, as long as the nominal values 
used for weights and the inputs and outputs underlying the MFP measure 
are defined consistently, industrial contributions are unaffected. The term 
“sectoral output” is attributable to Frank Gollop. It expresses Domar’s 
preferred concept of an industry’s output: it includes all sales to final de- 
mand plus all sales to other industries, but deducts from that the value of 
intermediate inputs purchased from within the industry in question. Note 
that the scope of the measure depends on the degree of aggregation: as we 
examine progressively more aggregate industrial sectors, successively more 
intermediate inputs are excluded. As we noted in our Monthly Labor Re- 
view article, the sum of these ratios is more than one because the indus- 
tries sell intermediate products to one another. The intuition as to why 
the weights would add up to more than one can be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example. If the productivity of steel makers improved by | per- 
cent, and the productivity of automakers improved by | percent, then the 
productivity with which the economy created cars would have increased 
by more than | percent. 


'' When contributions are added up (with more precision than shown), 
these new calculations approximately replicate the published MFP trends 
for the private business sector (compared in two lines near the bottom of 
the table). For 1977-97 the new detailed contributions are consistent with 
an aggregate MFP trend of 0.7. 


'? Note that the category we refer to as “banks” includes private, for- 
profit financial institutions within SICs 60, 61, and 67. Among the more 
important types of institutions in these industries are commercial banks, 
savings and loans, credit agencies, bank holding companies, certain trusts, 
and royalty administrators. Commercial banks accounted for about 57 
percent of the employment in this category in 1995. 


'S In table 4, the trend is —1.6 percent per year from 1977-97. We also 
calculated the trend for 1987-97 and this was —0.8 percent per year. 


'* Oliner, Stephen D. and Daniel E. Sichel , “The Resurgence of Growth 
in the Late 1990s: Is Information Technology the Story?” Journal of Eco- 
nomic Perspectives, Fall 2000, pp. 3-22. 


'° These results are based on MFP trends that BLS publishes, and so they 


are not subject to quite so many qualifications as the nonmanufacturing 
estimates. 


'°Oliner and Sichel found similarly large effects from both the making 
and the use of high tech items. 


'’ Both of Oliner and Sichel’s effects are directly dependent on the mea- 
sured growth rate of high tech quality change. 
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Consumer inflation lower in 2001: 
energy and apparel prices declined 


The largest annual decrease in gasoline prices since 1986 
occurred in 2001; apparel prices declined for the fourth 
consecutive year, while food inflation remained the same 


ry “he Consumer Price Index for All Urban 

i Consumers (cpI-u) for All Items for the 

.— US. city average increased 1.6 percent in 
2001, down from a 3.4-percent rise during the prior 
year.’ The 2001 deceleration in this index mainly 
reflects lower prices for energy (household fuels 
and motor fuel), apparel, and various commodi- 
ties excluding food. Within the energy compo- 
nent, which represents almost 8 percent of the 
cpI-U, double-digit decreases in prices were re- 
corded for gasoline, fuel oil, and natural gas. 
Apparel prices declined for the fourth consecu- 
tive year, and at an increasing rate. The declines 
were widespread among the major clothing cat- 
egories, including those for men’s and boys’, 
women’s and girls’, and footwear. 

Higher prices for many types of services, such 
as owners’ equivalent rent, rent of primary resi- 
dence, and medical care services were partially 
offset by lower prices for many types of commodi- 
ties such as gasoline, apparel, and durables, in- 
cluding furniture and bedding and computers. 
Commodities are generally subject to greater glo- 
bal competition than services, and generally in- 
crease in price less than services. Actually, in 
2001, the commodities index decreased for the first 
time since 1986 by 1.4 percent, following a 2.7- 
percent increase in 2000. 

The cpi-u excluding food and energy prices 
(often called the core cpI-U) increased 2.7 percent, 
after rising 2.6 percent in 2000. Durables prices 
declined 1.3 percent in 2001, following no change 
in 2000. Nondurables prices decreased 1.4 per- 


cent, after increasing 3.6 percent during 2000. 
Prices for services rose 3.7 percent last year, fol- 
lowing an increase of 3.9 percent during the earlier 
year. (See table 1.) 


Other price measures 


The Producer Price Index (rr) for finished goods 
declined 1.8 percent in 2001. Excluding food and 
energy, the pp! for finished goods rose just 0.7 per- 
cent, while the PPI for intermediate materials de- 
creased 1.6 percent. The PPI for crude nonfood 
materials less energy decreased 9.9 percent. Raw 
cotton prices decreased 46.7 percent. Wastepaper 
prices decreased 28.9 percent. Iron and steel scrap 
prices declined 8.5 percent. 

Excluding petroleum, import prices for commodi- 
ties decreased 4.4 percent in 2001, after increasing 
1.3 percent in 2000, as measured by the Import Price 
Index. (The pri does not reflect changes in import 
prices.) Decreasing or slightly rising import prices 
in recent years have damped input costs for many 
businesses in this country. Furthermore, very low 
import inflation has inhibited price increases by 
domestic firms facing import competition. 


Energy and food prices 


Energy. Energy prices decreased 13.0 percent in 
2001, after increasing 14.2 percent during the prior 
year. Last year, gasoline prices decreased 24.9 per- 
cent—the largest annual decrease since 1986. 
Household fuel oil prices declined 26.7 percent and 
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natural gas prices decreased 15.1 percent. Interestingly, the 
cp! would have increased approximately one percentage point 
more, had gasoline and natural gas prices been unchanged. 

During 1999 and 2000, crude oil prices moved sharply higher. 
By September 2000, following the reduced oil production of 
the world’s leading oil producers, world crude oil prices reached 
$31 per barrel, the highest level since the Persian Gulf War 
period. By May 2001, the average price per gallon of gasoline 
(all types) had climbed to a record $1.81. Soaring prices for oil 
and its products (including gasoline and fuel oil) encouraged 
increased global production of oil and its products. As world 
petroleum and its products’ supplies rose in 2001, prices for 
these items decreased. 

A decrease in demand for crude oil also played a major role 
in declining energy prices in 2001. Across the world, anemic 
economic growth resulted in sluggish aggregate demand and 
therefore in lower demand for crude oil. Unusually warm win- 
ter weather in the United States weakened demand for fuel 
oil Furthermore, following the September 11 terrorist attacks, 


a sharp drop in jet fuel demand resulted in a slight rise in 
gasoline production.’ On a seasonally adjusted basis, the 
gasoline all types index decreased 24.3 percent during the fourth 
quarter of last year. By December 2001, the average price per 
gallon of gasoline all types had fallen to $1.20. 

Higher levels of new natural gas supplies, and lower de- 
mand for them, have led to decreasing prices for residential 
natural gas. Soaring natural gas prices in 2000 created incen- 
tives for increased gas exploration and production, resulting 
in higher-than-expected levels of gas injections into under- 
ground storage. The high natural gas prices in 2000 also led to 
conservation and fuel switching, for example from natural gas 
to electricity. Additionally, relatively mild winter and summer 
weather and sluggish economic growth reduced demand for 
natural gas.* In contrast to the other energy series, electricity 
prices rose 6.1 percent last year. 


Food. Food inflation remained unchanged in 200 1—2.8 per- 
cent. Slightly lower inflation for grocery store food, 2.6 per- 


Annual percent change in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cri-u), selected expenditure 


categories, 1992-2001 
Percent change for 12 months ended December— 
Dec. 2000 
Expenditure category relative i" 
importance 
1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
ANMtOINS Aves stacsteeccuteesceesevccescueccerdc crete 100.000 2.9 2.7 Bf 2.5 3:3 Les 1.6 2.7 3.4 1.6 
FOO cezes cranes cecoatvssscceres Rissessuetsacoree 15.217 1 2.9 2.9 2.1 4.3 1S 2.3 1.9 2.8 2.8 
EMMY «..sseeesessessssssssssssessssseesssnsessnene 7.681 2.0 -1.4 2.2 -1.3 8.6 -3.4 -8.8 13.4 14.2 | -13.0 
All items less food and energy ....... 77.102 3.3 3.2 2.6 3.0 2.6 ee 2.4 1.9 2.6 2.7 
Commodities less food 
ANGICNONGY ccrsccscescasesrcecescenszescacetas 22.768 2) 1.6 1.4 ers 1.1 1.3 .2 6 =.3 
All items less energy ...................:.- 92.319 3.0 3.1 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.1 2.4 2.0 2.6 2.8 
GCOMMOditios eee setecs.eceercesseeeceeceese 41.828 2.0 ipo 23) 1.4 32 2 4 PLT 2.7 | -1.4 
Durables pid Be, On Bet us tevertebrasvaasetrcsot 10.573 25 23 2.9 ier tf -1.5 -.5 -1.2 0 -1.3 
Furniture and bedding ................+ 1.064 4.5 3.6 1.6 4.2 1.0 -.7 1.4 -1.3 4) -3.1 
TMGIOVISIONS Secssev.scereceresssaqces-not-eese sieyé -1.2 -1.7 -1.4 —4.0 5.3 4.3 -4.8 -7.3 | -10.7 | -10.8 
New Vehicles s2e.csvit.srsvestereos 4.677 2.3 3.3 3.3 1.9 1.8 -.9 0 -—.3 .0 -.1 
Personal computers 
and peripheral equipment ......... 079 - = = > = = —35.8 =26.5 | -22.7 | —30:7 
Nondurables ......... seseesesesnecesneenseesenn 31.255 1.9 ie 2.0 1.4 4.0 8 oi 4.1 3.6 | -1.4 
Energy commodities ............... mee: 3.843 1.2 6.1 oe -3.3 13.8 -6.9 =15.1 29.5 15.7 | —24.5 
GASOMINe 2... crea ecsecseceeeeseetonseentte 3.458 2.0 -5.9 6.4 4.2 12.4 -6.1 -15.4 36.1 13.9 | -24.9 
Fuel oil .268 -3.4 4.6 .0 1:5 23.3 11.7 -15.2 30.9 40.5 | -26.7 
Apparel 4.453 1.4 9 -1.6 “J -.2 1.0 —.7 —5 -1.8 | -3.2 
Medical care commodities ........... 1.261 5.2 Sha 3.0 1.8 2.6 25 4.1 4.0 2.8 4A 
Services 58.172 3.6 3.8 2.9 3.5 3.3 2.8 2.6 2.6 
i 3 : : : 2 6 3.9 Th 
sles ie fi we 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.5 2.9 3.4 3.3 25 3.4 ; 2 
ent of primary residence .......... .079 2.3 2.2 25 2.5 2.8 3.1 . 
Owners’ equivalent rent “ ‘ wi “4 
of primary residence ................ 20.460 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.7 2.8 3.1 3.2 
Utility natural gas Service... 1.385 54 58 | -32] -36] 11.0 331-35 a a Sten, 
Medical care Services ...cecscsncssin 4.552 7.0 5.9 54) 44| 32 2.9 3.2 36| 46| 48 
Airfine fares © ha nade ce! 923 66) SATOMI eee Shim O67! Gray aan 44 109| 59] -39 
Telephone Services ....................00.00 2.150 - = - = - = 3 4 -23 i 3 
Medical: Careiic can:.tccectecsseceesree eee 5.813 6.6 5.4 4.9 3.9 3.0 2.8 3.4 3.7 | 4.2 4.7 
IE =z | 2 | : : : 
Note: Data are not seasonally adjusted. Dashes indicate data are not available. 
| 
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cent, was offset by slightly higher inflation for restaurant food, 
3.0 percent. Price decreases were recorded for fruits and veg- 
etables, and fish and seafood. Pork, cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts, and nonalcoholic beverages showed lower price in- 
creases than those during 2000, while larger price increases 
were recorded for beef and veal, dairy products, poultry, and 
other food at home. 

The fresh fruits index increased just 0.6 percent in 2001, 
after increasing 0.8 percent during the prior year. Higher prices 
for bananas, apples, and oranges were partially offset by a 5.8- 
percent decrease in other fresh fruit prices: In 2001, there were 
increased supplies of grapes, strawberries, melons, and pears. 
Orange prices rose 12.8 percent, accompanied by a reduction 
in California orange trees and poor Florida weather. 

Fresh vegetable prices decreased 4.1 percent in 2001, after 
rising 12.2 percent during the prior year. Prices decreased 17.8 
percent for lettuce and 7.6 percent for tomatoes. For these two 
items, acreages increased and supplies were plentiful. 

Fish and seafood prices declined 0.1 percent last year, fol- 
lowing a 1.4-percent increase in 2000. Tuna imports from Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Columbia, and Peru increased throughout 2001. 
In September and October, Alaska experienced a tuna glut. 
Production was better than normal for shrimp, salmon, and 
catfish. 

Pork inflation decelerated in 2001; after rising 5.8 percent in 
2000, pork prices increased 3.7 percent last year. Hog slaugh- 
ters in 2001 were practically unchanged from the previous year, 
with an average 2-pound gain in dressed weights, increasing 
pork production by 1| percent last year.® 

Cereal and bakery product prices rose 2.4 percent in 2001, 
compared with 2.6 percent in 2000. The rice index decreased 
1.0 percent. Rice supplies increased last year to near-record 
levels. 

The index for nonalcoholic beverages increased just 1.3 
percent last year, following a 1.5-percent rise in 2000. Coffee 
prices declined 3.5 percent, accompanying a worldwide cof- 
fee glut. 

Beef and veal prices rose 6.2 percent in 2001, following a 
5.5-percent rise during the previous year. Cattle herd reduc- 
tions limited the supply of high quality beef, and contributed 
to acceleration in beef inflation last year. These herd liquida- 
tions continued for the fifth year last year, following a peak in 
the herd size in January 1996. Severe winter weather and 
droughts in 2001 led to another year of herd reductions. Beef 
cow slaughter increased sharply. Many heifers were placed 
into feedlots in preparation for slaughter, instead of being re- 
tained for herd expansion. Herd reductions often increase sup- 
plies of meat in the short run. The herds have apparently 
been reduced so much over the last few years that last year’s 
herd reductions and slaughter of heifers still resulted in over- 
all lower supplies than those during the prior year. Beef prices 
rose sharply during the first half of 2001, in part because of 


increased demand from the hotel-restaurant and export mar- 
kets for high quality beef.’ 

Prices for dairy products increased 5.8 percent, after de- 
creasing 0.4 percent in 2000. Average milk output per cow 
was lowered by the stress of winter weather and by low sup- 
plies of good forage.® 

Poultry prices rose 4.4 percent last year, after increasing 
2.0 percent in 2000. Broiler production was up 2.0 percent last 
year after having been up 2.5 percent in 2000,’ yet broiler cold 
storage stocks at the end of October had declined 16 percent 
from the prior year. Broiler exports increased sharply. For the 
first 10 months of 2001, broiler exports to Russia rose 72 per- 
cent, versus the same period in 2000. Russia purchased more 
than one-third of U.S. broiler exports—more than any other 
country. For the first 10 months of 2001, turkey exports rose 
12.5 percent, versus the same period in 2000, reflecting in- 
creased sales to Russia and Poland.’ 

The other food at home index increased 2.9 percent in 2001, 
following a 2.0-percent rise during the prior year. Butter prices 
contributed significantly to the increase, with an 18.8-percent 
rise in 2001. 


Items other than food and energy 


Apparel. The apparel index fell 3.2 percent in 2001, after 
decreasing 1.8 percent in 2000. Each of these annual declines 
was the largest since 1952. Both apparel sales volumes and 
consumer confidence declined in 2000 and 2001. Demand for 
apparel was down during this period, especially at depart- 
ment stores and specialty clothing stores. Last year, even 
discount clothiers sold fewer clothes than normal. The reces- 
sion and bearish stock market led many consumers to put off 
discretionary purchases such as those for clothing. Conse- 
quently, retailers were forced to offer more sales prices than 
usual. Additionally, the warm weather this past fall discour- 
aged many consumers from purchasing cool-weather cloth- 
ing. 

Moreover, for the past decade, an oversupply of clothiers 
and apparel merchandise has existed in this country. With 
many stores offering identical clothing, apparel prices have 
actually declined over the past 11 years. Between December 
1990 and December 2001, the apparel index decreased 1.3 per- 
cent. 

In 2001, the indexes for both women’s and girls’ apparel 
and men’s and boys’ apparel each decreased 4.1 percent. The 
index for infants’ and toddlers’ apparel increased 0.2 percent. 
Footwear prices decreased 2.6 percent. Prices for jewelry and 
watches were down 0.1 percent. 


Shelter. Shelter costs rose 4.2 percent last year, after increas- 


ing 3.4 percent in 2000. Higher increases were calculated for 
rent of primary residence, owners’ equivalent rent of primary 
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residence, and housing at school. The rent of primary resi- 
dence index showed the largest increase in 15 years—4.7 per- 
cent, compared with 4.0 percent in 2000. The owners’ equiva- 
lent rent index rose 4.5 percent last year, following a 3.4-per- 
cent increase during 2000, a reflection of the boom in rent. 

Hotel and motel charges decreased 0.8 percent, after rising 
2.7 percent during the prior year. Before September 11, de- 
mand for hotels and motels was already weak. For the 12- 
month period ending August 2001, this index rose 1.5 percent, 
versus 5.1 percent during the prior year. Following Septem- 
ber 11, demand further decreased for hotels and motels, espe- 
cially in New York, Las Vegas, and Orlando. (Demand de- 
clined for other travel related services as well, such as airline 
tickets.) From August to December, hotel and motel charges 
decreased 2.4 percent, seasonally adjusted, versus a 0.4-per- 
cent decline during the same period in 2000. 


Airline fares. The airline fares index decreased 3.9 percent 
in 2001, after rising 5.9 percent in the previous year. Following 
September 11, demand for flights decreased sharply. From 
August to December, airline fares decreased 6.3 percent, not 
seasonally adjusted (no seasonally adjusted data are avail- 
able), versus a 4.9-percent decline during the same period in 
2000. A 44.2- percent decline in jet fuel prices, as measured by 
the Producer Price Index, contributed to the drop in airline 
fares. 


Vehicles. New vehicle prices decreased 0.1 percent in 2001, 
following no change in 2000. New car prices remained un- 
changed. New truck prices declined 0.1 percent. Prior to 
September 11, demand for new vehicles was already down 
from 2000. For the first 8 months of 2001, light truck sales 
decreased 3.9 percent, compared with the same period in 2000. 
New car sales decreased 5.8 percent. In an effort to encour- 
age buying, manufacturers offered generous rebates and 
dealerships offered generous discounting. Strong competi- 
tion among vehiclemakers, an economy in recession, and a 
bearish stock market all served to weaken new car and truck 
sales, holding these prices flat. 

During the week of and the week after the terrorist attacks, 
new vehicle sales plummeted. During the final week of Sep- 
tember, these sales bounced back, thanks to zero-percent and 
low annual percentage rate (APR) financing offered by manu- 
facturers.'' For the first 9 months of 2001, new vehicle sales 
decreased 5.8 percent, compared with the same period in 2000. 
The zero-percent financing offers were extremely popular 
among vehicle buyers, especially in October. From Septem- 
ber to October, sales of new vehicles rose 33.6 percent. The 
largest vehicle manufacturers continued offering such financ- 
ing terms through December. Consequently, in 2001, new 
vehicle sales decreased by just 1.3 percent.!” 

In addition to fierce competition among vehiclemakers, 
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the recession, and the faltering stock market, the Internet has 
also served to hold new car and truck prices flat. In recent 
years, consumers have become increasingly informed and 
price savvy, using the Internet to compare styles, equipment 
options, and prices of vehicles conveniently from their homes. 

Used car and truck prices declined 1.9 percent in 2001, 
after increasing 3.4 percent during the prior year. 


Medical care. The medical care index increased 4.7 percent 
in 2001, the highest calendar-year increase since 1994, follow- 
ing a 4.2-percent advance in 2000. Higher price increases for 
inpatient hospital services and for prescription drugs offset 
lower price increases for services by physicians, dentists, 
outpatient hospitals, and nursing homes. 

The index for prescription drugs and medical supplies in- 
creased 6.0 percent in 2001, compared with 3.6 percent in 2000. 
In recent years, there has been a large increase in demand for 
prescription drugs, in part due to increased advertising aimed 
directly to consumers by pharmaceutical companies. The drug 
categories which showed the strongest price gains last year 
include anti-infectives, antihistamines, gastrointestinals, 
cardiovasculars, estrogens/progestins and psychotherapeu- 
tics. Large increases in spending on prescription drugs by 
managed care plans in recent years have resulted in sharply 
increasing premiums for health insurance plans during this 
period. 

Medical care services fees rose 4.8 percent, compared with 
4.6 percent in 2000. Physicians’ service charges rose 3.5 per- 
cent in 2001, compared with 3.9 percent in 2000. Physicians’ 
costs have escalated in part due to the cost of acquiring addi- 
tional training needed to perform new procedures and to op- 
erate new equipment. Fees for dental services increased 3.9 
percent last year, following a 4.3-percent rise in 2000. 

Hospital services charges increased 7.2 percent, follow- 
ing a 6.3-percent rise during the prior year. A main factor 
behind last year’s high increase in hospital services charges 
is higher labor costs for nurses. Increases in nursing charges 
have accelerated in recent years due to a growing shortage of 
nurses. Additionally, restrictions of allowable charges and 
reductions in some Medicare and Medicaid reimbursements 
have led many hospitals to attempt to compensate by increas- 
ing fees to private-pay patients. For a number of years, in- 
vestments in improved information technology have enabled 
hospitals to monitor, more completely and more frequently, 
increases in charges by competing hospitals. As a result, 
many hospitals have routinely raised charges throughout the 
year, and in 2001, by a higher percentage than that during 
2000. 

Costs to hospitals for providing medical care services in- 
creased, in part, due to both higher demand and higher re- 
source utilization. Demand and utilization rose following the 
expanded availability of new high-tech equipment used both 


for diagnostics and to perform less invasive surgical proce- 
dures such as laparoscopy. The increased demand was 
made possible in part by the exercise of fewer restrictions by 
managed care organizations over allowable medical proce- 
dures during the past 2 years. Another factor leading to 
higher medical provider and medical insurance costs was 
the installation and upkeep, by hospitals, of new informa- 
tion technology that has has raised productivity related to 
billing, claims payment, internal analysis of charges, and the 
scheduling of appointments and procedures. 


Miscellaneous personal services. This index was among 
those that accelerated in 2001, up 5.0 percent, compared 
with a 3.7-percent increase during each of the prior 2 years. 
Legal service fees rose 6.5 last year. Increases in legal 
fees resulted in part from higher labor costs and overhead 
expenses associated with providing the following ser- 


Notes 


vices: attending depositions; preparing briefs; handling no 
fault or uncontested divorces, wills and trusts, and driving 
under the influence. 

Prices for financial services increased 4.5 percent, com- 
pared with a 3.7-percent rise in 2000. The increase was 
largely associated with higher fees for making numerous 
seasonal changes for tax return preparation, in addition to 
higher fees for electronic tax filing. Banking service fees 
also rose due to increases in fees for checks, overdraft 
charges and safe deposit box rental fees. 

The funeral expenses index increased 4.5 percent in 2001, 
following a 2.5-percent rise during 2000. Higher salaries were 
paid to funeral directors and staff, and prices were increased 
for caskets, cremation services, memorials, cemetery lots, 
crypts, grave liners, and automobile related services. Reasons 
given for the increases include higher costs of commodities 
and labor used to provide the services. (2 


' Annual percent changes are calculated from December to De- 
cember, unless otherwise stated. 


2 Economists often exclude food and energy price movements 
when evaluating the underlying or “core” level of inflation. Food and 
energy price movements tend to be relatively volatile in the short- 
to-intermediate terms, making only transitory impacts on the All 
Items cpi. Large rises in these prices are often followed by large de- 
creases, and vice versa. Volatility in food and energy price movements, 
such as that caused by unusual weather conditions, is generally self- 
correcting. Inclement weather often leads to temporary food shortages 
and temporarily increased demand for household fuels. Sustained shifts 
in food and energy prices, of course, will affect overall inflation. 


3 Petroleum Marketing Monthly (Energy Information Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Energy, February 2002), p. vill. 


4 Why Are Gasoline Prices Falling So Rapidly? (Energy Infor- 
mation Administration, U.S. Department of Energy, November 2001). 


5 Short-Term Energy Outlook (Energy Information Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Energy, December 2001), pp. 6 and 7. 


6 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Situation and Outlook (U.S. 


Department of Agriculture, Jan. 16, 2002). 


7 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry, Department of Agriculture, January 
2002. 


8 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Situation and Outlook, 
partment of Agriculture, Dec. 27, 2001). 


(U.S. De- 


° Livestock, Dairy and Poultry Situation and Outlook (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Jan. 16, 2002). 


'0 Livestock, Dairy and Poultry, Department of Agriculture, De- 
cember 2001. 


'' The cpl measures a new vehicle’s cash price, reflecting any deal- 
ership markups, or manufacturer rebates or concessions, or both. The 
cpl does not, however, reflect any special finance offers, such as zero- 
percent financing. In most cases, when zero-percent financing was 
offered, it was offered along with a smaller rebate than would have been 
offered in the absence of such financing. 


'2 New vehicle sales figures are from Automotive News, Crain Com- 
munications Inc., September 2001 to January 2002. 
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Rankings of full-time 
occupations, by 
earnings, 2000 


John E. Buckley 


In 2000, pay averaged $16.66 an hour for 
full-time workers in private industry and 
State and local governments, according 
to data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics National Compensation Survey. Air- 
plane pilots and navigators averaged 
$95.80; physicians averaged $61.19. 
These two salaried occupations topped 
the list of 427 occupations arrayed by 
earnings. The average number of annual 
hours worked by physicians (2,175) far 
surpassed those of airplane pilots and 
navigators (1,197). As a result, the aver- 
age annual salary estimate for physicians 
was $133,088, compared with $114,673 for 
airplane pilots and navigators. Because 
the standard error is high for each of these 
occupations (especially for physicians), 
caution must be exercised in making di- 
rect salary comparisons. 

These results of the 2000 National 
Compensation Survey are the fourth 
annual findings of establishment-based 
surveys in a sample of 154 metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas. The sample 
represents the Nation’s 326 metropoli- 
tan statistical areas (as defined by the 
Office of Management and Budget in 
1994) and the remaining portions of the 
50 States. Agricultural, private house- 
hold, and Federal Government workers 
are not included in the National Com- 
pensation Survey. ! 


High- and low-paying 
occupations 


Top 10 percent. Of the 43 occupations 
with hourly earnings in the top 10 per- 
cent , 38 were in the professional major 
occupational group; 4 were in the execu- 
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tive group, and | was in sales (sales en- 
gineers). Of the 38 professional occupa- 
tions, 22 were teaching positions, pay- 
ing average hourly earnings ranging 
from $54.47 for economics teachers to 
$35.19 for psychology teachers. Work- 
ers in 11 of these 22 teaching positions 
averaged $39.07 or more an hour. 


Top 20 percent. The 86 occupations in 
the top 20 percent of the earnings array 
were dominated by positions in the pro- 
fessional and executive major occupa- 
tional groups. (See table 1.) However, 
workers from other major groups begin to 
appear in these high-earnings deciles. For 
example, the service major occupational 
group is represented by public transpor- 
tation attendants (with a rank of 51) and 
police and detective supervisors (78) 

In the precision production major 
group, three occupations were ranked 
in the top 20 percent — elevator install- 
ers and repairers (73); supervisory 
plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters 
(80); and supervisory electricians and 
power transmission installers (82). In the 
transportation major group, long- 
shoreworkers ranked 58, with average 
hourly earnings of $28.91. 


Bottom 10 percent. Average hourly 
earnings ranged from $9.80 to $3.99 for 
full-time workers in occupations at the 
bottom 10 percent of the wage ladder. 
More than one-third of these 43 lowest 
paying positions were in the service 
major occupational group; most of the 
remaining two-thirds were nearly evenly 
divided among three major groups— 
handlers, administrative support, and 
machine operators. The low rate ($3.99 
an hour)for waiters and waitresses in the 
service group may be misleading; the 
National Compensation Survey does not 
include tips as part of wages because 
employers do not pay the tips. Thus, the 
rate for waiters and waitresses reflects 
the absence of information on tips. As- 
sistants to waiters and waitresses were 
ranked 426,with average hourly earnings 
of $6.16. (Rates for some other low- 
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ranked occupations, such as baggage |} 
porters and bellhops, bartenders, park- 
ing lot attendants, and taxicab drivers 
and chauffeurs, were similarly affected | 
by the absence of information on tips.) |} 


Earnings dispersion 


As seen in table 2, average hourly earn- | 

ings varied considerably within and | 
among major occupational groups. The | 
following tabulation highlights the per- | 
centage spreads within each of the nine | 
major occupational groups.’ | 


Percent by 
which highest 
paid occupation 
exceeds the lowest 
paid occupation 


Major within each of the 
occupational nine major 
group occupational group | 
Professional 
and technical .......... TB 
EXCCULVGme ete tet 247 
Salesec see 326 
Administration 
SUDPOlteeee ee 163 
Precision 
Productions 176 
Machine 
OPCralOnswre ees 117 
Transportation ......... 237 
Handlers eens 167 
SELViCGRe ee 655 


The huge spread for professional jobs _| 
reflects the disparate jobs classified in the | 
professional major occupational group, | 
ranging from airplane pilots and naviga- | 
tors and physicians at the top end of the | 
scale to health record technologists and | 
technicians and substitute teachers at the | 
low end. When airplane pilots and navi- | 
gators are excluded from the professional | 
group, the average hourly spread drops | 
to 447 percent. (Likewise, excluding wait- | 
ers and waitresses from the service group | 
produces a 389-percent spread instead of | 
655 percent.) 


Reliability of the data 


The data in this article are estimates from 
a scientifically selected probability | 


Hourly earnings of full-time workers and weekly and annual work hours, National Compensation Survey, 2000 


= 
Hourly earnings’ Mean hours? 
; Major 
Rank Occupation Relative occupational 
Mean error* Weekly Annual group* 
L (percent) 
I 
i Sobawelente and navigators ........... vec a 23.0 1,197 Professional 
= oer Cone anna pk ri 41.8 2,175 Professional 
4 Physics teachers ......0......ssssssssse-ee 52.95 8.5 aa Ie Hs ais 
ACNETS 2....ss sea ssseeesecrneeneerees ; 30.9 1,120 Professional 
ae cuneate teachers ............... 51.20 7.6 39.8 1,818 Professional 
: coe Songer eee Silado 9.6 39.7 AAT Professional 
atural science teachers, n.e.c. ...... 44.37 4.6 38.6 1,647 Professional 
8 Engineering teachers Oe AS oe 42.29 8.5 43.8 1,917 Professional 
9 Physical education teachers ............. 39.87 aileds 39.3 1,506 Professional 
10 Sociology RCAGHETS ete tococee cress 39.74 8.8 39.0 1,596 Professional 
11 Education teachers ...............0cc0cc 39.33 5.4 37.9 1,520 Professional 
. rane teachers 39.14 5.6 39.1 1,398 Professional 
ry teachers nS 39.07 8.6 34.7 1,301 Professional 
14. | Lawyers voeenesnneees sesessesnneeanesneeseesneensess 38.76 6.3 39.7 2,062 Professional 
15 | Mathematical scientists, 1.@.C......... 38.56 PAV) 40.0 1,879 Professional 
16 Optometrists Eee ANE. Seen en 38.53 4.9 39.8 2,072 Professional 
17 Business, commerce and marketing 
ROOCHIOTS sees ee oo OE, ce. 38.34 8.3 38.8 AGO Professional 
18 Judges Senn eee 37.94 7.6 39.2 2,041 Professional 
19 English teachers 37.85 9.3 37.7 1,531 Professional 
20 Mathematical science teachers ........ 37.82 6.4 38.6 Sit Professional 
21 Social science teachers, n.é.c. ........ 37.63 5.2 39.2 1,578 Professional 
22 Chemistry ACACNERSH erie setae css eee ccs 37.52 9.9 38.7 1,451 Professional 
23 Biological science teachers .............. 37.46 8.0 41.2 1,808 Professional 
24 Earth, environmental, and marine 
PR SCIONCE TEACHIORS eee cece cn crsece pees 37.39 13.0 39.0 1,602 Professional 
25 | Managers., marketing, advertising 
and public:relations <5, a..z. e<ieecdees 2 37.24 3.0 41.0 2,132 Executive 
26 Petroleum engineers ................:006 36.75 6.9 40.3 2,083 Professional 
27 Physicists and astronomers ............. 36.66 8.0 40.0 2,081 Professional 
28 Chemical engineers ..............c::cccceee 36.39 3.0 40.1 2,087 Professional 
29 Political science teachers ................. 36.17 9.7 38.8 1,544 Professional 
30 Agriculture and forestry teachers ..... 35.55 26.4 37.6 1,668 Professional 
31 Health specialties teachers............... 35:22 8.5 39.9 1,757 Professional 
32 Psychology teachef’s ...............c:ce Ziel) 9.8 39.0 1,637 Professional 
33 Electrical and electronic engineers ... 33.94 4.9 40.9 2,123 Professional 
34 RIN AICIANIMIANAGQCTS oo. nc. reacacons sone sacs 33.87 8.5 40.4 2,101 Executive 
35 Sales engineers 33.59 5.5 41.0 2,134 Sales 
36 ESIGIMCETS UHC: CG. cesttse<.c-e- <x gmaestuereors-- 33:54 5:5 40.3 2,098 Professional 
of Aerospace engineers 33.34 3.8 40.1 2,086 Professional 
38 Nuclear engineers .......... 33.24 6.2 40.1 2,084 Professional 
39 PCTUAM ES ees 2 wag ivatansesaneptnaesceteeson: 33.00 7.9 38.5 2,002 Professional 
40 Administrators, education and 
FEIAtTCOM NCIS nos secarceantcec ae raec oars Gases 32.71 3.8 39.8 1,939 Executive 
44 Managers and administrators, n.e.c. 32.64 Chie 41.7 2,167 Executive 
42 Physicians’ assistants ...........-..0.00 32.38 6.8 39.8 2,069 Professional 
43 Chemists, except biochemists .......... 31.23 4.5 40.0 2,078 Professional 
44 Art, drama and music teachers ......... 31.16 Woz 38.4 1,510 Professional 
45 MAIN ACISES fscccervecavacset eae senean exer tears 31.10 2.9 40.3 2,091 Professional 
46 Surveyors and mapping scientists .... 31.05 5.8 39.9 2,077 Professional 
47 Social work teachefs ............-.:cee 30.83 8.9 40.0 1,561 Professional 
48 Computer science teachers .............. 30.73 17.0 38.4 1,646 Professional 
49 Teachers, special education ............. 30.16 3.6 SO 1,417 Professional 
50 Managers, medicine and health ........ 30.13 3.9 39.8 2,068 Executive 
51 Public transportation attendants ....... 30.13 6.3 21.4 1,110 Service 
§2 Securities and financial services 
SAleS (OCCUPATIONS 3 -ct.---see0ene-ssere.cee 30.11 11.5 39.6 2,059 Sales 
53 Personnel and labor relations 
[MELE TETIS ator emesncatecc ar etarenadBoGe Ob oO aIc 29.95 10.7 41.1 2125 Executive 
54 Geologists and geodesists ............... 29.85 8.8 40.9 2,126 Professional 
55 Computer systems analysts and 
SCIOMUSIS gaan etree tee cenredaceem anes 29.36 2.8 40.1 2,084 Professional 
56 Secondary school teachers 29.16 1.4 37.2 1,423 Professional 
ef EGOROMISIS s.tesseccarse ea comeeocesceteaes. 29.07 a 39.3 2,044 Professional 
| Longshore equipment operators ........ 28.91 a a2 39.9 2,074 Transportation 
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ings' Mean hours? 
Hourly earnings Major 
Ronk Occupation Relative achpsteig! 
Mean error! Weekly Annual group 
(percent) t 
59 Elementary school teachers............. $28.86 died 36.6 1,395 Professional 
60 Metallurgical and materials 
GNGINGCNS# se ete eee 28.78 6.4 40.3 2,095 Professional 
61 Physical scientists, n.e.C. ................ 28.56 46 39.9 2,074 Professional 
62 Musicians and composefs ................ 28.48 40.1 29.4 1,381 Professional 
63 Professional occupations, n.é.c. ...... 28.18 3.5 39.8 2,041 Professional 
64 Operations and systems researchers 
andlanalySts) s.sc-c0ceceeseeceserarece eee 28.14 5.3 40.0 2,081 Professional 
65 PNG) CE Stescponancercenoes nea eeasecr ero eeeeeeco 28.13 17.2 40.2 2,037 Professional 
66 Administrators and officials, public 
ACMIMSatlON se -ccsvescctteccecestcteseesteee 27.80 2.3 39.5 2,045 Executive 
67 Trade and industrial teachers ............ 27.64 6.5 38.6 1,656 Professional 
68 Actors and directors «0.0... 27.49 15.6 39.8 2,069 Professional 
69 GIVIITENGINCEIS Hecke eeescereevseeeces 21.35 3.0 40.3 2,096 Professional 
70 Managers, service organizations, 
NOrCs ieserd orc trciseome ncn eo necenercinee es 27.19 7.9 39.8 2,064 Executive 
71 Dental hygienists ... 27.09 2.9 36.0 1,874 Professional 
72 PSyChologists oe: ee 27.03 4.7 38.9 1,901 Professional 
i Elevator installers and repairers ....... 26.88 8.1 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
74 Speech therapists ......2:...cccs-0crestc00ces 26.71 3.7 38.3 1,664 Professional 
75 Industria! engineers. ...................000+ 26.49 2a 40.6 2,110 Professional 
76 Teachers, n.€.¢. ............. bes 26.45 5.5 36.4 1,478 Professional 
TL Mechanical engineers ..................... 26.20 3.5 42.0 2,186 Professional 
78 Supervisors, police and detectives ... 26.20 3.4 40.1 2,085 Service occupations 
79 Rielpens,;SUINVGYOIS =.-21c-- ce. csseeeecees 25.56 8.6 38.7 2,013 Professional 
80 Supervisors, plumbers, pipefitters, 
andisteamfittensicccs. cence nceee ne 29:35 6.6 40.0 2,079 Precision production 
81 Management analysts .................005 25.33 4.4 39.9 2,077 Executive 
82 Supervisors, electricians and power 
transmission installers .................... 25.09 3.4 40.2 2,090 Precision production 
83 Medicall'sclentistS).-1.1-cee seen 25.03 6.2 39.8 2,064 Professional 
84 Vocational and educational 
COURSGIOLS nner ee reser 24.93 4.8 37.8 1,658 Professional 
85 Purchasing agents and buyers, | 
NCL Cy Serre repent co eenirrets Ror a ies 24.85 6.9 40.0 2,079 Executive 
86 Editors and reporters .............:00006 24.81 6.6 39.4 2,045 Professional 
87 Atmospheric and space scientists .... 24.59 14.5 44.1 2,138 Professional 
88 Management related occupations, 
EOC perrercsacccarentsescecderctcevisiss deter ees 24.37 6.2 40.0 2,076 Executive 
89 Foreign language teachers ................ 24.22 18.9 42.5 1,658 Professional 
90 Sales representatives, mining, 
manufacturing, and wholesale ......... 24.22 4.7 40.6 PANES Sales 
91 RuneraligitectorSic.ca snes sees 24.03 15.5 44.0 2,290 Executive 
92 Urban planners orate ae 23.93 4.6 39.3 2,041 Professional 
93 Other financial officers 23.92 4.0 39.4 2,048 Executive 
94 Supervisors, carpenters and related 
WOFKELS .....csssesseessessstesntsoneettesnscenees 23.85 Ue 40.1 2,074 Precision production 
95 LAD FAN ANS tanec cena we see eecse 23.76 3.8 38.2 1,773 Professional 
96 Chief executives and general 
administrators, public 
AC MINIS AON Pear enemas cera ee re 23.72 33.5 43.0 2,236 Executive 
97 Supervisors, extractive occupations 23.65 16.5 41.2 2,141 Precision production 
98 Public relations specialists ............... 23.60 ified 39.1 2,000 Professional 
99 Tile setters, hard and soft ........0....... 23.55 10.1 40.0 2,080 isi i 
100 Undenwiiters van. oo. ees scuctiesrs 23.45 7.9 38.7 1,982 bein 
101 Locomotive operating occupations ... 23.44 9.8 40.3 2,094 Transportation 
102 Biological and life scientists 23.36 9.9 39.7 2,060 Professional 
103 ANCHILCCIS arte camer es eee or 23.22 5.6 39.7 2,066 Professional 
104 Computer PFOGFAMMETS .......--.eeeseeeees 23.19 3.0 39.6 2,053 Professional 
105 Supervisors, computer equipment 
OPEIALOLS ieee ccd sence eeeeee 23.18 4.5 39.8 2,067 Administrative 
support 
106 Power plant operators ............cccccee 23.09 : isi i 
107 Electrical power installers and - sg net Precision produsiicn 
repairers ......... SER cero EEE OAL ECE 23.06 PA}5) 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
108 Physical therapists .......:......:c.:0c00e 22.85 4.2 39.7 2,038 Professional 
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Table 1. oe tunue de aUDy earnings of full-time workers and weekly and annual work hours, National Compensation 


urvey, 2000 
Hourly earnings’ Mean hours? 
Major 
Rank Occupation Relative occupational 
Mean error Weekly Annual group* 
(percent) 
109 Real estate sales occupations ......... $22.84 1335) 37.8 1,967 Sales 
110 Occupational therapists .........0..0....... 22.79 4.8 38.7 1,941 Professional 
111 Supervisors, firefighters and fire 
prevention occupations ................... 22.34 4.7 49.2 2,558 Service 
112 Forestry and conservation 
SCIOINIGE Sie oe eee ce ee 22.29 7.3 40.2 2,091 Professional 
113 Painters, sculptors, craft artists, 
and artist print-makers ..........000...... 22.07 19.8 40.1 2,083 Professional 
114 Buyers, wholesale and retail trade, 
| except farm products ................... ; 21.91 7.0 40.5 2,107 Executive 
115 | Insurance sales occupations ............ 21.80 5.6 39.7 2,066 Sales occupations 
116 Personnel, training, and labor ‘ 
relations specialists ...........:<......50:-. 21e%5 3.1 39.6 2,058 Executive 
117 | Sheetmetal duct installers 2.000.000... 21.74 8.5 39.7 2,062 Precision production 
118 | Advertising and related sales 
OCCUPATIONS oneness. Rie Sec casteetcceesi 21.73 7.4 39.5 2,054 Sales occupations 
119 Registered nurses ..............cccccceee 21.69 iis} 39.0 2,013 Professional 
120 Mining occupations, n.€.¢. ................ 21.61 3.1 39.5 2,055 Precision production 
121 Agricultural and food scientists ........ 21.53 9.6 39.8 2,042 Professional 
122 Accountants and auditors ................. 21.51 iets} 39.6 2,042 Executive 
123 Archivists and curators ................... 21.51 10.6 39.3 2,046 Professional 
FP tee Hl KEV CUES cae cacscns coverartecsscntesvkekeret 21.43 4.8 39.3 2,046 Handlers 
125 Inspectors and compliance officers, 
| except construction ..........0..ccc 21.34 3.6 39.3 2,041 Executive 
126 | Telephone line installers and 
Wipe O PIONS p55 Sees cae ance ca eate ait ose ccctsaceetess 21.33 2.8 40.0 2,076 Precision production 
127 Social scientists, n.€.C. ............0 21.28 22.9 38.7 2,011 Professional 
128 Camera, watch, and musical 
instrument repairers ................eee 21.28 Weil 39.0 2,030 Precision production 
129 Construction inspectors.................. 21.19 4.0 40.2 2,087 Executive 
130 TOOL ANG Cie MAKES a. os seca ces caverns 21.19 2.3 40.1 2,088 Precision production 
131 Police and detectives, public 
SOTIMICE sees tacype eae see tai etedseac pease 21.01 1.5 40.0 2,074 Service 
132 Managers, properties and real 
SIS (cial © ae ee 21.00 7.9 40.3 2,095 Executive 
133 Brickmasons and stonemasons ........ 20.91 8.9 39.1 1,979 Precision production 
134 Miscellaneous plant and system 
OPEalOnS, 0:0) csc seeeetenuersventrednes 20.91 7.1 40.0 2,065 Precision production 
135 Industrial engineering technicians. ..... 20.89 5.5 40.4 2,102 Professional 
136 Railroad brake, signal and switch 
ODEN ALORS 2. cases size titaraatysenayscts<zse0ss 20.81 12.4 40.0 2,080 Transportation 
137 DOSIGNGRS oa crcavcccbicss Re heavearcnes satsceapeen 20.80 6.2 39.6 2,056 Professional 
138 Aircraft engine mechanics ................ 20.75 Spl 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
139 Plumbers, pipefitters and 
SLCAMINTLCTS oraec aes coe ccussetrciorscsccssuet 00s 20.74 4.8 39.7 2,065 Precision production 
140 Mechanical engineering technicians . 20.69 3.8 40.3 2,095 Professional 
141 Aircraft mechanics except engine..... 20.69 4.2 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
142 Sales occupations, other business 
SCIVICCS reece erccres cree vaev ere 20.67 7.5 40.2 2,088 Sales 
143 Supervisors, construction trades, be, ; 
IVE Gocco aie oa pegs ep ace oes svecesttare 20.43 4.3 40.0 2,072 Precision production 
144 Sales workers, motor vehicles 
AN CUD OAS se cate chanel covrsora ts 20.32 5.0 45.1 2,346 Sales 
145 Drywall installers 20.32 13.7 39.1 2,032 Precision production 
146 Supervisors, brickmasons, r 
stonemasons, and tilesetters.......... 20.26 12.9 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
147 Stationary engineers ................0 20.16 3.6 39.9 2,074 Precision production 
148 Engineering technicians, n.e.c. ........ 20.12 2.9 39.8 2,069 Professional 
ion 
la eae ae 19.97 3.1 40.6 2,108 Precision production 
150 EICCiICIGNS srcteeceenean 19.81 4.3 39.8 2,071 Precision production 
151 Technical writers 19.78 9.9 40.0 2,064 Professional 
152 Patternmakers and modelmakers, im ; 
Metalise ts oe hate seers ts ects e 19.77 6.5 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
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ings! in hours? 
Hourly earnings Mea Major 
Rank Occupation Relative carl cient 
Mean error Weekly Annual itive 
(percent) 
153 Mechanical controls and valve ie ; 
(i k= Viel ther aetieecesesocrSnecces se ciNeore eneronen $19.72 4.4 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
154 Radiological technicians................. 19.66 46 39.6 2,058 Professional 
155 Electronic repairers, communications i ; 
and industrial equipment ................. 19.59 2.9 39.9 2,072 Precision production 
156 Precision inspectors, testers, and af : 
related workers, N.€.C. ............0c08 19.53 Tel 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
157 Technical and related occupations, : 
= WOe & Barer datruc apenas saeseaed orneancohoensons 19.42 3.3 39.7 2,055 Professional 
158 Garpetsinstallers..ce-cesseectee ees 19.41 10.2 39.6 2,061 Precision production 
159 Drafters isterseccpstsct tere ert ers ceases 19.18 32 40.0 2,080 Professional 
160 Adjusters and calibrators .................. 19.12 20.3 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
161 Fire inspection and fire prevention 
OCCUPAtlON Seen eee ee. eee 19.05 5S 41.7 2,170 Service occupations 
162 Telephone installers and repairers. ..... 18.98 3.0 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
163 Operating enginee’s ..............::0 18.94 6.3 40.0 1,957 Transportation 
164 MillwrightS<.25--...-...--0- 18.81 il 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
165 Respiratory therapists 18.69 2.0 39.2 2,040 Professional 
166 Street and door to door sales 
WOKE (Sweetie er ener ene en: 18.69 13:3 38.6 2,006 Sales 
167 Supervisors, painters, paperhangers 
andiplaStereis eee ee ee 18.69 3.1 40.2 2,092 Precision production | 
168 Supervisors, financial records 
PROCESSING Re tacseer neuen ce areas: 18.57 3.4 39.5 2,052 Administrative support 
169 Electrical and electronic technicians 18.53 48 39.9 2,076 Professional 
170 Hoist and winch operators ................ 18.50 Wie 42.0 2,185 Transportation 
171 Science technicians, n.e.c. .............. 18.49 8.0 39.2 2,039 Professional 
172 Heavy equipment mechanics ............ 18.48 4.1 40.0 2,069 Precision production 
173 Automobile body and related 
FepaienSe snes ee See eae 18.44 9.9 40.2 2,090 Precision production 
174 Supervisors, distribution, scheduling, 
and adjusting clerks... 18.39 3.6 40.3 2,097 Administrative support 
175 Purchasing agents and buyers, 
fealiT3) PLOCUGIS Sreree eee erences tee 18.38 15.6 39.6 2,060 Executive 
176 Chief communications operators ....... 18.30 16a 40.0 2,080 Administrative support 
177 Ship captains and mates except 
ISHINGDOAtS eet steerer 18.22 8.4 51.6 2,359 Transportation 
178 Dietitianswe src. nome ee oes 18.21 Css 39.6 2,061 Professional 
179 Broadcast equipment operators ........ 18.08 Adee 39.8 2,068 Professional 
180 Supervisors, material moving 
CQuIPMeNtreet ee ee eee 18.08 3.6 40.6 2nd2 Transportation 
181 Photographers ese re 18.06 8.3 40.1 2,083 Professional 
182 Chemical technicians .................0..00.. 18.02 CWif 40.0 2,073 Professional 
183 Prekindergarten and kindergarten ..... 17.94 7.4 38.0 1,659 Professional 
184 Religious workers, N.€.C. ........00cce 17.87 16.4 40.0 1,979 Professional 
185 Supervisors, agriculture-related 
workers Mee ces tatntecs eee se 17.81 6.9 38.7 2,012 Handlers 
186 Industrial machinery repairers ........... 17.80 1.8 39.9 2,074 Precision production 
187 Supervisors, motor vehicle 
ODEMAlONS Ems ceccrceceetnn encrvare tents. 17.62 5.5 42.8 2,225 Transportation 
188 Locksmiths and safe repairers........... WARE 5.4 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
189 Legal assistants 0.00... 17.56 3.3 39.1 2,035 Professional 
190 Precision grinders, filers, and tool 
SMAMPONCS o.oo eerceecceseecnsereteenes 17.55 6.8 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
191 Therapists, n.@.c............. oe 17.54 4.7 39.2 2,030 Professional 
192 | Tool programmers, numerical control . 17.54 4.7 40.2 2,092 Professional 
193 Supervisors, guards ... bebaccepeeccrenre so 17.54 7.0 38.7 1,927 Service occupations 
194 Managers, food servicing and lodging 
fos) preciecitaaunsicts eure 17.48 24 400 Saree aad 
ision asse fSimetalievn. tore : 40.0 207 isi ; 
196 Plumbers, pipefitters and steamfitters Oe gece Mate: 
a paves bos Hist ‘ 39.8 2,071 Precision production | | 
setteeseeseeseenneenees seseseessecsnens ; 3 39.8 2,055 Precision production | 
198 Insurance adjusters, examiners,and 
INVESUGAtOrS ener epee eee entre 17.20 3.8 39.1 2,033 Administrative support | | 
(LOO SIE CletOy earner oie ce eee rier 17.17 13.2 47.1 2,450 Professional 
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7 
Hourly earnings’ Mean hours? 
Major 
Occupation Relative occupational 
Mean error* Weekly Annual group* 
| (percent) 
+ 
Drillers voilwellkeee nee ecscsrscccqyess $17.16 25.2 40.0 2,036 Precision production 
Firefighting occupations .................... 17.15 3.0 48.3 2,512 Service occupations 
Sheriffs, bailiffs, and other law 

enforcement officers .........0.....cc0 17.06 27, 39.8 2,071 Service occupations 
Cost and rate clerks ..00..0......0. 17.04 13:1 40.0 2,080 Administrative support 
Supervisors, general office 16.94 3.1 39.7 2,063 Administrative support 
Data processing equipment 

PEDGIFCTS foe circ amaeac seit eee ccna 16.85 9.4 39.8 2,067 Precision production 
Separating, filtering, and clarifying 

machine operators .............cccccceee 16.77 3.6 39.8 2,069 Machine operators 
Sheet metal workers ....0......c0ccccccccees 16.73 4.9 40.0 2,077 Precision production 
Crane and tower operators ................ 16.73 5.4 39.8 2,067 Transportation 

| Supervisors, mechanics and 

RODANCTS eee tee cee occas sono 16.72 13.4 40.4 2,101 Precision production 
Inspectors, testers, and graders ...... 16.68 3.5 40.4 2,103 Precision production 
Supervisors, sales occupations ........ 16.59 Sur 41.4 2,154 Sales 
Structural metal workers ................... 16.58 4.6 38.9 1,981 Precision production 
BURCH IAESES Sarees sec as coc sc cp asens ca ncotees 16.58 3.8 40.0 2,079 Precision production 
Supervisors, handlers, equipment 

cleaners, and laborers, n.e.c. ......... 16.56 7.0 39.2 2,030 Handlers 
Hand molders and shapers except 

HOWICIOTS om sn roc casser nce neaeeaaees 16.52 5.6 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
Surveying and mapping technicians . 16.44 UP 39.8 2,071 Professional 
Mining machine operators ......... os 16.30 13.3 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
Production coordinators ............ eS 16.28 2.8 40.0 2,076 Administrative support 
Automobile mechanics .................... : 16.26 3.9 40.3 2,096 Precision production 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers ........ 16.25 1253 37.9 1,896 Precision production 
Biological technicians .................... 16.22 5.1 39.7 2,064 Professional 
Clinical laboratory technologists 

NIG TECHNICIANS 2. face nea.coase-eotsendete once 16.11 3.7 38.4 1,996 Professional 
Photoengravers and lithographers .... 16.05 9.3 39.2 2,037 Machine operators 
Miscellaneous precision workers, 

FSC C ae wee ead ws eee uaees cian 15.94 8.3 40.0 2,078 Precision production 
Mechanics and repairers, n.e.c. ....... 15.93 ae 39.9 2,072 Precision production 
Water and sewer treatment plant 

OPEV ALONS ors sasexdssvenstestersaciisssenecies: erat 3.7 40.0 2,079 Precision production 
AVOUUWOSKEKS ese. ess. cercciacseacevusvcazee. 15.61 6.3 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
Heating, air conditioning, and 

refrigeration mechanics ...............0.. 15.57 3.0 40.0 2,075 Precision production 
Correctional institution officers ......... 15.48 4.4 39.9 2,031 Service 
Sales workers, furniture & home 

TUITIISHUNGS ies. wc scssepersszecncebacesvseacs~ sce 15.44 12.3 40.7 2,117 Sales 
Precision food production 

OCCUDANONS 5 Aocststesecc cache tecevenssndetieds 15.32 20.0 37.4 1,575 Precision production 
Tool and die maker apprentices ........ iheyal?/ 8.0 39.8 2,071 Precision production 
Grader, dozer, and scrapper 

ODN AON Siete ere eect reaseea sie deteris fone 5.6 40.0 2,071 Transportation 
Production samplers and weighers ... 15.14 3.7 39.6 2,059 Machine operators 
Social workers 15.13 7.4 39.3 2,027 Professional 
Proofreaders ............. 15.06 15.1 39.7 2,062 Administrative support 
Dental laboratory and medical a . 

appliance technicians ..................+ 14.97 2. 38.9 2,024 Precision production 
Office machine repairers ........ 14.93 11.4 40.0 2,079 Precision production 
Computer operators ............... 14.89 PIT 39.6 2,053 Administrative support 
Metenneaders i: trccsccctc-nsncoarcesncesnstvees 14.89 Hs) 40.0 2,081 Administrative support 
Miscellaneous material moving 

equipment operators, n.é.C. ............ 14.86 4.3 39.9 2,074 Transportation 
Construction trades, n.€.C. ............. 14.85 Vis) 39.7 2,032 Precision production 
Artists, performers, and related 

WOIMKEIS) IM OiCr vac sanes suse ceclassecsssnctezans 14.84 ANIA 37.8 1,854 Professional 
Lathe and turning machine set-up 

ODETALORS eee rtrerestecncseeeyceveranesaees cer 14.81 3.5 40.0 2,079 Machine operators 
Health technologists and technicians, 

LAO ccceeerre geet DERPEE LA Eee CrP 14.69 4.4 39.7 2,057 Professional 
Eligibility clerks, social welfare ......... 14.68 4.6 39.2 2,014 Administrative support 
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Table 1. Continued—Hourly earnings of full-time workers and weekly and annual work hours, National Compensation 
Survey, 2000 
Hourly earnings’ Mean hours? : 
“pat 9s | Major 
Rank Occupation Relative | Cand 
Mean error Weekly Annual g 
(percent) 
247 SIENOGIAPNEMSine-csescacecesssveesecesacsreeoees $14.66 6.0 39.3 2,042 Administrative support 
248 Carpenter apprentices ...................... 14.66 Thal 40.0 1,979 Precision production 
249 Excavating and loading machine ; 
ODCRALONS meses ceseecceeteetcer eee es 14.66 4.3 40.0 2,047 Transportation 
250 Driver-sales workers 14.64 5.0 40.7 2,109 Transportation 
251 Recreation workers 14.63 4.3 39.3 2,041 Professional 
252 Welders and cutters 14.55 PATE 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
253 Bus, truck, and stationary engine x ‘ 
mechanics 14.50 6.0 40.1 2,083 Precision production 
254 Glaziers 2ee.2.... 14.50 6.9 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
255 Secretaries 14.46 ShY/ 38.9 1,999 Administrative support 
256 Heat treating equipment operators .... 14.46 oul 40.0 2,078 Machine operators 
257 ROOfCIS ketenes teem econ faites 14.45 10.1 38.2 1,962 Precision production 
258 Machinery maintenance 
OCCUPATIONS Ie veers eres oes 14.44 3.2 39.9 2,066 Precision production 
259 Furnace, kiln, and oven operators, j 
EXCE Pi OOG eee cx ear ere ec iece 14.37 5.4 40.0 2,081 Machine operators 
260 Numerical control machine operators 14.36 2.8 40.0 2,078 Machine operators 
261 Garbage ColleCtOrs « ....:.02.:<ccccscccn0.cc-0- 14.33 TEU 40.0 2,079 Handlers | 
262 Printing press operators................6.. 14.28 3.6 39.6 2,054 Machine operators 
263 Weighers, measurers, checkers, 
andisamplerS..=... creme neces: 14.18 7.8 40.0 2,076 Administrative support 
264 Payroll and timekeeping clerks ......... 14.15 2.8 39.7 2,061 Administrative support 
265 Rolling machine operators ................. 14.06 8.8 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
266 Personnel clerks except payroll and 
tiMeKeeDIngien eee ens tek eee 14.02 PL 39.5 2,047 Administrative suppo 
267 Licensed practical nurses ................. 13.99 eS 39.3 2,040 Professional 
268 Painters, construction and 
maintenanGeran acs aercieeceee 13.99 4.3 39.6 2,007 Precision production 
269 Painting and paint spraying machine 
Opelatorsme- ts wero n oe 13.90 13.1 40.0 2,074 Machine operators 
270 Mixing and blending machine 
ODSMALONS een siceth teense 13.85 4.4 39.8 2,058 Machine operators 
271 BUSICNIVEIS isis coer streets 13.84 3.4 37.0 TAS Transportation 
272 Transportation ticket and reservation 
AQEIS Hees er cuese sue wieta coer esas havesce 13.82 3.9 39.7 2,063 Administrative support 
PES) Material recording, scheduling, and 
distribution clerks, n.€.C. ..........0.. 13.78 8.6 39.9 2,074 Administrative support 
274 Precision stones and metals 
WOIKEIS 3. Yess ohericstee soerer ticescsveceiste 13.74 14.8 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
275 Fabricating machine operators, 
MOC C a eatrer teres seas cevsirast. tects esses 13.67 2.3 39.9 2,076 Machine operators 
276 Upholsterers .... a 13.66 A3e2 39.4 2,047 Precision production 
277 DispatcherSemrccc-crccsce seer eee. 13.65 41 40.1 2,084 Administrative support | 
278 | Milling and planing machine 
ODClatOlSwene ee ee reteeseessenesnesen 13.56 6.9 39.8 2,068 Machine operators 
279 Typesetters and compositors ........... 13.56 6.3 38.2 1,981 Machine operators | 
280 Sales workers, parts .......00......ccccee acne Cus 40.7 PA AWA Sales 
281 Cabinet makers and bench 
CAFPENtELS ..........seeseeeseeceeeens 13.41 P22 39.9 2,076 Precision production 
282 Classified ad clerks ............... 13.38 6.2 39.2 2,040 Administrative support 
283 Sales workers, apparel 13.34 25.2 38.3 A O72) Sales 
284 Sales workers, hardware and building ] 
supplies.......... 13334 6.6 41.2 2,140 Sales | 
285 Expeditors 13.29 4.1 39.8 2,068 Administrative support | 
286 Sales support occupations, n.e.c. .... 13.28 5.0 40.2 2,078 Sales 
287 Investigators and adjusters except 
insurance 13.28 2.3 39.7 2,067 Administrative support 
oe tinea workers 13.27 8.9 39.8 2,061 Precision production 
AN ONS ees ccrrenac es vsehce his eat eee tesla coet es 13:23 §.2 39.7 2,066 Precision production 
290 OVdeniClenkKS rarest nee eee 13.22 1.9 39.7 2,061 Admini i 
291 Lathe and turning machine ‘ Sr ee cua 
OPGIGLONS resect caressa eee 13.21 5.8 39.9 2,07 i 
292 Industrial truck and tractor ily hee RSE, 
equipment operators ....... 13.21 3.6 39.9 2,072 Transportation 
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Hourly earnings’ Mean hours? 
Major 
Rank Occupation Relative occupational 
Mean error Weekly Annual group* 
(percent) 
293 Electrician apprentices ..................... 13.20 5.3 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
294 Small engine repairs «0.00... cece. 13.19 4.5 40.0 1,769 Precision production 
295 Forging machine operators ................ 13.14 4.9 39.9 2,074 Machine operators 
296 Household appliance and power 
LOOM PED AINGIS eocceccsssettcccteeccckesseaces: Toat2 6.0 39.6 2,058 Precision production 
297 Sailors and deckhands ............. 13.09 11.9 45.3 2270 Transportation 
298 Farm equipment mechanics ............... 13.08 Se2 40.7 2,116 Precision production 
299 Protective service occupations, 
UEC Ca tok Soe Cec et a 13103 6.3 39.3 1,737 Service occupations 
300 SITUCK GIVOTS oe cece sree exataceercee se 12.96 2.1 41.8 2O2 Transportation 
301 Metal plating machine operators ....... 12.91 3.7 39.6 2,059 Machine operators 
302 Production testers ...0.........ccceeeeeee 12.85 ONO 40.0 2,075 Machine operators 
303 Dental assistants 12.82 9.9 38.0 1,974 Service 
304 Statistical clerks 12.81 5.5 39.2 2,036 Administrative support 
305 Slicing and cutting machine 
OPC ALORS or crete oe cested nant wcacce hence 12.81 4.5 39.9 2,073 Machine operators 
306 Grinding, abrading, buffing, and 
polishing machine operators ........... 12.78 3.0 40.0 2,079 Machine operators 
307 Folding machine operators ................ 12.76 3.8 39.6 2,058 Machine operators 
308 REV DISCS ere te nee ee ee ees 12.74 1.8 38.5 1,975 Administrative support 
309 Telephone operators ................0:..0 12.60 3.0 39.2 2,036 Administrative support 
310 Sales workers, other commodities .... 12.52 WZ 39.7 2,066 Sales occupations 
311 Administrative support occupations, 
RS See Seer acne Or ROO 12.52 1.9 39.4 2,035 Administrative support 
312 Photographic process machine 
ray 075) fs (08) po oR eee ate een arene eer Pe Resear nee 12.47 5.9 39.9 2,070 Machine operators 
313 Peripheral equipment operators ........ 12.44 6.9 39.6 2,058 Administrative support 
314 Sheet metal worker apprentices ........ 12.40 16.5 34.9 1,793 Precision production 
315 Construction laborers 12.36 48 39.9 1,999 Handlers 
316 Substitute teachers ......... 12.31 14.3 32.6 1,271 Professional 
317 RECOMdS: CICIKSS MOC - ete ses 12.29 eZ 39.3 2,025 Administrative support 
318 Winding and twisting machine 
ODEN ALORS Fe rn caee cesneras aeterre seek scenes 12.27 7.8 39.9 2,075 Machine operators 
319 Stock and inventory clerks ............... 12.18 2.4 39.8 2,065 Administrative support 
320 BOOK DINGETS meses eee eo eter eee. WAVE PETE 39.9 2,073 Precision production 
321 Correspondence clerks ............--.-.-+- 12.16 3:9 39.8 2,059 Administrative support 
322 Crushing and grinding machine 
ODETALOMNS ose coee rn r- cree ce ssneaas sac ensoncaewe 12:13 We2 40.0 1,997 Machine operators 
323 Information clerks, N.€.C. ............0 Zan 3.3 39.3 2,038 Administrative support 
324 Punching and stamping press 
(a 9 =) f= 10 [a Renee a ae ern Da a oer ree 12.11 5.2 40.0 2,071 Machine operators 
325 Miscellaneous machine operators, 
(RS Cease cere oie oeecce ete epaernon ee 12.10 3.7 39.9 2,073 Machine operators 
326 Traffic, shipping and receiving 
CLOTS ee eee eek sees ab cs oa rece 12.09 3.2 39.8 2,072 Administrative support 
S27; Bookkeepers, accounting and 
GUCIEMG)CIENKS oe techs vase sacs encexass: 11.96 5.1 39.6 2,057 Administrative support 
328 (GUIDE SH ee Ficios ae eee 11.96 9.3 39.5 2,016 Service occupations 
329 Bill and account collectors ................ 11.93 4.3 39.2 2,037 Administrative support 
330 Supervisors, food preparation and 
service occupations ................006 11.92 3.7 42.2 2,139 Service occupations 
331 Supervisors, cleaning and building 
SCMVICEWOIKECMS o.c.c2seccrsrcctesseesdeneceres 11.92 10.7 39.8 2,068 Service occupations 
332 Hand molding, casting, and forming 
OCCUPATIONS Fetes et eerste ee sevavears: 11.91 2.9 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
333 General office clerks.................. 11.88 1.3 39.3 2,025 Administrative support 
334 Furniture and wood finishers 11.82 4.9 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
335 Production inspectors, checkers , 
ANC: CXAMINENS sos. cectzeeseecccssonecnceeehe 11.81 3.9 39.9 2,076 Machine operators 
336 Extruding and forming machine 
ODGRALOMS eres steceee: ort sav eceesrecredeeree 11.78 4.0 39.6 2,058 Machine operators 
337 Assemblers 11.76 3.9 39.9 2,073 Machine operators 
i rfacing, and tampin 
A es tliat daar i ee 11.68 12.3 40.0 2,005 Precision production 
: : - 
< oo ur sega: 11.68 2.9 39.9 2,076 Machine operators 
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Hourly eornings Mea Major 
Ronk Occupation Relative gaa me 
Mean error Weekly Annual g 
(percent) 

340 | Automobile mechanic apprentices .... $11.65 8.6 40.3 2,097 Precision production 
341 | Animal caretakers except farm ......... 11.56 9.7 38.5 1,807 Handlers 
342 | Freight, stock, and material 

handlers s@:C) .snieee eee ceca 11.53 3.3 39.7 2,060 Handlers 
343 | Dressmakers ............ 11.45 5:5 38.4 1,998 Precision production 
344 | Library clerks ............... 11.35 3.3 38.0 1,788 Administrative support 
345 | Optical goods workef’S .............cee qie27, 10.2 39.9 2,073 Precision production 
346 | Drilling and boring machine 

ODGIAlOIS ee ee eee eee 11.22 file2 40.0 2,079 Machine operators 
347 | Health record technologists and 

technicians. eee eee 11.18 9.9 39.3 2,043 Professional 
348 | Electrical and electronic equipment 

aSSeMblerSeenaee eee ees NS) 4.0 40.0 2,077 Precision production 
349 | Molding and casting machine 

OperatoliSmretn reer tee A teas 4.6 39.9 2,068 Machine operators 
350 | Cementing and gluing machine 

OPCLALOlSaetee cc sceee eats oceeasee AAAS 10.2 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
351 || /Datajientty Keyers a...-s2eeserese--seens ose 11.08 Paya 39.5 2,014 Administrative support 
352 | Compressing and compacting 

machine operators ...............:0000. 11.06 3:5 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
353 | Sawing machine operators ................ 11.03 6.5 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
354 | Knitting, looping, taping, and weaving 

machine operators ...........eccceeeeee 11.02 tate 40.0 2,078 Machine operators 
355 | Helpers, mechanics and repairers ..... 10.96 4.8 39.7 2,066 Handlers 
356 | Health aides, except nursing ............ 10.88 3.7 39.4 2,039 Service 
357 IRINLCIVICWEIS  nesccrcssrsecot eet cater 10.87 2.8 38.8 2,003 Administrative support 
358 | Miscellaneous hand working 

OCCUPATIONS aMeiCra een cceee eee 10.87 4.1 39.7 2,061 Machine operators 
359 | Washing, cleaning, and pickling 

machine operators .............:cccccee 10.77 8.9 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
S600 egiSlatonsy.icse-..cc.coneresccse aero 10.74 33.4 32.5 1,126 Executive 
361 Duplicating machine operators .......... 10.73 5.5 39.5 2,050 Administrative support 
362 | Pest control occupations .................. 10.72 11.4 40.0 2,080 Service occupations 
363 | Shaping and jointing machine 

OPClalOlSterns ear ee ee ite 10.71 Si2 40.0 2,080 Machine 
364 | Hand inspectors, n.e.c. ........ 10.71 5.9 39.8 2,071 Machine operators 
365 | Billing Clerks...................0000 10.69 3.9 39.8 2,072 Administrative support 
366 | Helpers, construction trades............. 10.66 3.2 39.9 2,031 Handlers 
367 | Billing, posting, and calculating 

Machine OperatOMrs ©. o.ceetes..sececcess- 10.55 7.0 35.3 1,836 Administrative support 
368 | Butchers and meat cutters ... 10.49 4.3 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
369, | Receptionists sac ee eee, 10.43 2.4 39.1 2,026 Administrative support 
370 | Hairdressers and cosmetologists ...... 10.41 4.9 38.0 1,975 Service 
371 Graders and sorters except 

AGHCUILTal Peeper cts eee 10.31 3.8 39.8 2,070 Machine operators 
372 | Hand painting, coating, and 

decorating occupations ................... 10.30 6.1 40.0 2,079 Machine operators 
373 | Stock handlers and baggerts ............. 10.28 2.6 39.8 2,059 Handlers 
374 | Food batchmakers 10.26 9.8 40.0 2,077 Precision production 
375 | Janitors and cleaners 10.25 1.4 39.4 2,037 Service 
376 | Mail preparing and paper handling 

machine OperatOrs «0.00.0... 10.23 5.8 39.5 2,053 Administrative support 
377 | Shoe machine operators ............0..0... 10.17 10.4 40.0 2,080 Machine operators 
378 | Laborers except construction, 

MOC. oo ceecss.eees: seieees essences tecseeenees 10.17 2.0 2,056 Handlers 
379 | Roasting and baking machine 

ODElalOlSH IOOGI: earns sera ae 10.14 5.6 2,080 Machine operators 
SSOis | SRroduetlon ne|persieecss cress 10.10 3.9 2,069 Handlers 
381 | Bakers 9.98 10.4 1,858 Precision production 
382 | Solders and braziers 9.89 7.8 2,079 Machine operators 
383 | Communications equipment 

OPEIAlOlSHaNG: Caen ccue soe 9.84 11.9 Administrative support 
384 Bank Nelerseyirc a scimss coer eee. sessseenees 9.84 23 Administrative support 
385 Mail clerks except postal service ..... 9.80 6.2 Administrative support 
386 | Sales workers, ShO@S ........cccccccceeee 9.75 12.4 Sales occupations 
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387 | Brickmason and stonemason 
ADDLEMUGES Frcsee eure eee ares: eee $9.73 7.8 40.0 2,080 Precision production 
S88. | Teachers’ aides .......2......ccccecssesseceoeee 9.72 1.9 35.6 1,364 Administrative support 
389 | Hand packers and packagers ......... = 9.58 9.2 39.8 2,062 Handlers 
390 | Groundskeepers and gardeners 
excepitiiaimer..t Sateen : 9.57 6.5 39.8 1,920 Handlers 
391 Garage and service station related 
OCCUDAUONS eicscres gree atic heen 9.50 6.1 39.1 2,032 Handlers 
392 | Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs ......... 9.41 4.6 39.7 2,062 Transportation 
393 | Guards and police except public 
SET VIGG Nera estas ode ccacncsccctnce 9.38 PP) 39.4 2,040 Service 
394 | Wood lathe, routing, and planing : 
MACHINE OPEFAIONS is. ss cha edecectes 9.37 11.7 39.7 2,065 Machine operators 
395 | Textile cutting machine operators ..... 9.37 7.5 40.0 2,079 Machine operators 
396 | Inspectors, agricultural products ...... 9.26 10.0 39.8 1,984 Handlers 
397 GilecclerKS7 sc) oe ne ee 9.25 ShI/ 39.4 2,048 Administrative support 
BOS | MESSENGETS onc s..5 5 .cscns aceccts bbetevanccstae 9.25 8.0 39.2 2,036 Administrative support 
399 | Nursing aides, orderlies and 
AOR ATIES Bee Seg ec es 9.11 1.2 38.7 2,011 Service 
400 | Motor transportation occupations, 
NCC. rete: Pe ee ee 9.10 6.4 38.8 1,995 Transportation 
401 Child care workers, n.€.C. ................ 9.08 2.9 39.4 1,969 Service 
402 | Vehicle washers and equipment 
RA OATCNS oer is eee eee eee nccnve 9.03 3.8 40.0 2,070 Handlers 
403 Office machine operators, n.é.c. ...... 8.93 4.1 39.6 2,060 Administrative support 
404 | Service occupations, n.e.c. .............. 8.92 Zen 39.1 2,016 Service 
405 Welfare service aides ....................... 8.87 Sts) 39.3 2,028 Service 
BEUNS RE OOOKS color nach ace itt an: te iceiee er eacranne 8.82 23) 38.5 1,953 Service 
BOA AOtCl CLOEKS oo sasas so Sete sees oe oes ves occ 8.81 3.3 40.2 2,086 Administrative support 
408 | Parking lot attendants........000.0000.0. 8.58 5.7 40.0 2,078 Transportation 
409 | Helpers, extractive occupations ....... 8.50 11.2 WaT 1,960 Handlers 
410 | Machine feeders and offbearers ....... 8.45 8.8 39.9 2,073 Handlers 
411 Hand cutting and trimming 
OCCUDAUONS nee terre renee 8.35 8.4 40.0 2,079 Machine operators 
412 | Pressing machine operators ............. 8.31 4.4 39.9 2,076 Machine operators 
B13 CASMICTS 51.22 .<1t. cg. dobeneee Dicer 8.26 Neo) 39.2 2,031 Sales 
414 | Textile sewing machine operators ..... 8.04 4.5 39.9 2,074 Machine operators 
ATO! Min INUTSELY WOMKEMS ca. cs.: cece nneconacene serene 8.03 3.4 40.0 1,951 Handlers 
416 | Kitchen workers, food preparation .... 8.02 2.8 38.8 1,942 Service 
417 | Sales counter clerks ............ceeeeeeee 7.88 Ch 7/ 39.2 2,038 Sales 
418 | Maids and housemen ..............0.000.. 7.87 2.5 37.9 1,969 Service 
419 | Early childhood teachers’ assistants 7.84 5.4 37.8 1,783 Service 
420 | Food preparation occupations, n.e.c. Ul? 1.3 38.2 1,931 Service 
421 Laundering and dry cleaning machine 
DER ALOUS series te oer heron teseeter sae ell? 4.9 39.1 2,021 Machine operators 
422 BAOROOTS coco cisccsecreee vvecedeteeaieccsvnuse sss 7.08 6.2 38.4 1,998 Service 
423 | Food counter, fountain, and related 
OCCUPATIONS fetevteretevsscecs<coeeser certain 7.03 4.3 36.9 1,899 Service 
424 | Attendants, amusement and 
recreation facilities ...............cee 6.68 5.8 39.7 2,054 Service 
425 | Baggage porters and bellhops .......... 6.30 7.6 39.0 2,026 Service 
426 Waiters’/Waitresses’ assistants ........ 6.16 3.6 38.3 1,985 Service 
427 | Waiters and waitresses ..................... 3.99 4.0 Siz 1,933 Service 
' Earnings are straight-time hourly wages or salaries paid to employees. port, including clerical; (5) precision production, craft, and repair; (6) machine 
They include incentive pay, cost-of-living adjustments, and hazard pay. Ex- _—_ operators, assemblers, and inspectors; (7) transportation and material moving; 
cluded are premium pay for overtime, vacations, and holidays; nonproduction (8) handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers; and (9) service occu- 
bonuses; and tips. The mean is computed by totaling the pay of all workers pations, except private households. 
and dividing by the number of workers, weighted by hours. 4 The relative standard error is the standard error expressed as a percent of 
2 Employees are classified as working either a full-time or part-time sched- _ the estimate. It can be used to calculate a “confidence interval’ around a 
ule based on the definition used by each establishment. sample estimate. 
3 The National Compensation Survey classifies occupations into nine major Roca! The curvey’ covers 4 0 Staies. Collection was conducted ber 
roups. The full titles used are: (1) professional specialty and technical; (2) ee 
Bee cutNe administrative, and FeAaGetaL (3) sales; (4) administrative sup- tween June 1999 and April 2001. The average reference period was July 2000. 
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sample. There are two types of er- 
rors possible in an estimate based 
on a sample survey, sampling and 
nonsampling. 

Sampling errors occur because obser- 
vations come only from a sample and not 
from an entire population. The sample 
used for the National Compensation Sur- 
vey is one of anumber of possible samples 
of the same size that could have been se- 
lected using the sample design. Estimates 
derived from the different samples would 
differ from each other. 

A measure of the variation among these 
differing estimates is called the standard 
error or sampling error. It indicates the pre- 
cision with which an estimate from a par- 
ticular sample approximates the average 
result of all possible samples. The relative 
standard error is the standard error divided 
by the estimate. The relative standard er- 
rors are presented for all of the occupa- 
tions in table 1. 

The standard error can be used to 
calculate a “confidence interval” around 
a sample estimate. As an example, the 
mean hourly earnings for physicians 
were $61.19 and a relative standard error 
of 23.3 percent for this estimate. At the 
90-percent level, the confidence interval 
for this estimate is $37.74 to $84.64 
($61.19 plus and minus 1.645 times 23.3 
percent [that is, .233] = $23.45); ($61.19 + 
$23.45 = $84.64; $61.19 $23.45 = $37.74). 
If all possible samples were selected to 
estimate the population value, the inter- 
val from each sample would include the 
true population value approximately 90 
percent of the time. 

Because standard errors may some- 
what affect the actual rankings, readers 
are advised to view with caution the 
rankings shown in this article. 

Nonsampling errors also affect sur- 
vey results. They can stem from many 
sources, such as inability to obtain in- 
formation for some establishments, dif- 
ficulties with survey definitions, inabil- 
ity of the respondents to provide cor- 
rect information, or mistakes in record- 
ing or coding the data obtained. Al- 
though they are not specifically mea- 


sured, the nonsampling errors are ex- 
pected to be minimal due to the exten- 
sive training of the field economists who 
gather the survey data by personal visit, 
computer edits of the data, and detailed 
data review. 


The major occupational 
groups 


Following is a brief description of the nine 
major occupational groups, the types of 
occupations included in each group, and 
a general description of the duties and 
skills required to fill the positions. 


Professional specialty and technical 
occupations. This major occupational 
group includes occupations concerned 
with the study, application, and/or ad- 
ministration of physical, mathematical, 
scientific, engineering, architectural, so- 
cial, medical, legal statute, biological, 
behavioral, library, and/or religious laws, 
principles, practices, or theories. Some 
occupations are concerned with inter- 
preting, informing, expressing, or pro- 
moting ideas, products, and so forth by 
written, artistic, sound, or physical me- 
diums. Certain occupations that provide 
support in all the above fields are in- 
cluded in the professional group. Most 
professional occupations require educa- 
tional preparation. 


Executive, administrative, and manage- 
rial occupations. Managers plan, or- 
ganize, direct, and control the major func- 
tions of an industrial, commercial, or 
governmental establishment or depart- 
ment through subordinates who are at 
the managerial or supervisory level. 
Managers make decisions and establish 
objectives for the department or estab- 
lishment; they are generally not directly 
concerned with the fabrication of prod- 
ucts or with the provision of services. 
They possess a knowledge of the day- 
to-day operation of the organization, but 
do not necessarily have the detailed 
knowledge required of a first line super- 
visor. Most managers are classified in 
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this major occupational group. 

In the case of small establishments or 
departments, employees who plan, or- 
ganize, direct, or control major functions 
may also perform functions normally 
assigned to supervisors, such as super- 
vising lower level employees. These em- 
ployees are considered as managers. 

This group also includes management- 
related workers who implement the es- 
tablishment functions in support of man- 
agement at the operational level. Ex- 
amples of these specialized functions are 
analyzing financial records and policies, 
reviewing organizational structures and 
methods, purchasing goods for internal 
organizational use, enforcing standards 
and regulations, and so forth. 


Sales. Included in the sales major oc- 
cupational group are occupations con- 
cerned with the selling of goods and 
services or property, purchasing goods 
and services for resale, or conducting 
wholesale and retail business. Sales rep- 
resentatives or agents and sales work- 
ers require knowledge of the goods or 
services sold, along with the ability to 
demonstrate product(s), receive pay- 
ments, and perform other sales-related 
activities. Supervisors who coordinate 
the activities of workers who buy and 
sell goods and services are included. 
Sales clerks and cashiers who are prima- 
rily concerned with receiving and dis- 
bursing funds, and require no special 
product knowledge, are also included in 
this major occupational group. 


Administrative support occupations, in- 
cluding clerical. This major occupa- 
tional group includes all of the broad 
groups of occupations performing activi- 
ties relating to preparing, transcribing, 
systematizing, and preserving written 
communications and records; collecting 
accounts; gathering and distributing in- 
formation; operating office machines and 
electronic data processing equipment; 
storing, distributing, and accounting for 
stores of materials; operating telephone 
switchboards, distributing mail, and de- 


livering messages; and performing other 
administrative and clerical support. 


Precision production, craft, and 
repair. This group includes occupa- 
tions involved in the fabricating, process- 
ing, inspecting, or repairing of material, 
products, or structural units. Incumbents 
must have a thorough and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of processes involved in 
their work, usually acquired through ap- 
prenticeship or intensive training. Work- 
ers must exercise considerable indepen- 
dent judgment and must usually display a 
high degree of manual dexterity. 

Helpers are excluded from this major 
occupational group, unless specifically 
included. However, apprentices who are 
learning a craft or trade through on-the- 
job training and a formal apprenticeship 
training program are included, unless 
specifically excluded. 


Machine operators, assemblers, and 
inspectors. Workers in this major oc- 
cupational group set up and operate ma- 
chinery, perform repetitive manual or ma- 
chine operations, or tend and control 
machines as part of a fairly well-defined 
work routine where some independent 


Table 2. Highest and lowest paying ocupations within each major occupational group of the National Compensation 
| Survey, 2000 
Major Highest-paying occupation Lowest-paying occupation 
occupational 
: Mean hourly 
group Occupation 2 : Mean hourly 
pat eamings Rank Occupation earnings Rank 
Professional and Airplane pilots and $95.80 1 Health record $11.18 347 
technical navigators technologists 
Executive | Managers, marketing, 37.24 25 Legislators 10.74 360 
| advertising, and public 
| relations 
Sales occupations Sales engineers 33.59 35 Sales counter 7.88 417 
clerks 
Administrative support | Supervisors, computer 23.18 105 Hotel clerks 8.81 407 
equipment operators 
Precision production Elevator installers 26.88 Tf) Brickmason and 9.73 387 
and repairers f stonemason 
| apprentices 
| Machine operators Separating, filtering, 16.77 206 Laundering and dry UP 421 
and clarifying machine cleaning machine 
operators operators 
Transportation Longshore equipment 28.91 58 Parking lot 8.58 408 
operators attendants 
Handlers Stevedores 21.43 124 Nursery workers 8.03 415 
Service occupations | Public transportation 30.13 51 Waiters and 3.99 427 
| attendants waitresses 


judgment or skill may be required. 


Transportation and material moving 
occupations. This major occupational 
group covers workers concerned with 
activities that are in immediate support 
of the operation and performance of 
transportation vehicles used to trans- 
port people or material. It includes work- 
ers involved in the operation of material 
moving equipment that is stationary or 
has limited range. It also includes the 
supervisors of these workers. 


Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, 
and laborers. Workers in this major 
occupational group perform unskilled, 
simple duties, primarily manual, that may 
be learned within a short period of time 
and that require little or no independent 
judgment. These occupations ordinarily 
require little or no previous experience. 
Duties may require moderate to strenu- 
ous physical exertion. 


Service occupations, except private 
households. This major occupational 
group includes occupations concerned 
with preparing and serving food and 
drinks in commercial, institutional, or 


other establishments, providing lodging 
and related services, providing groom- 
ing, cosmetic, and other personal and 
health care services for children and 
adults, providing protection for people 
and property, attending to the comfort 
or requests of patrons of amusement and 
recreation facilities, and performing 
cleaning and maintenance services to 
interiors of buildings. Workers in these 
occupations provide personal and pro- 
tective services to individuals and com- 
mercial entities. An alphabetical index 
of the occupations in table | is on the 
Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 


Notes 


‘More information on the scope of the 
National Compensation Surveys is available 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/nes or 
in National Compensation Survey: Occupa- 
tional Wages in the United States, 2000, Bulle- 
tin 2548 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2001). 
The Internet site also provides comprehen- 
sive results of the 2000 survey. 

* The spreads are calculated by dividing the 
rate for the highest paying occupation by the 
lowest paying occupation within a major oc- 
cupational group, multiplying by 100, and 
subtracting 100. For example, $95.80/ $11.18 
= 8.57; 8.57 x 100 — 100 = 757. 
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Perceiving inflation 


The public does not predict inflation very 
well. In fact, according to an Economic 
Commentary released recently by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, the 
average perception of past rates of price 
increase also tends to be quite wide of 
the mark. Write Michael F. Bryan and 
Guhan Venkatu, “... the average rate at 
which respondents thought prices had 
risen over the previous 12 months was 
about 6.0 percent. This ‘perception’ of 
inflation is more than twice the rise re- 
corded by the Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
over the same period (2.7 percent).” 

Their data also suggest that percep- 
tions of inflation vary with many demo- 
graphic characteristics of the respon- 
dent: higher incomes are associated 
with lower estimates and predictions of 
inflation, married respondents see lower 
inflation than singles, whites less than 
nonwhites, and so forth. 

But most salient to Bryan and 
Venkatu was the fact that men and 
women—even after holding many of 
these other variable constant—sub- 
scribe to different ideas as to the rate of 
inflation. Women, after the regression- 
based adjustment, perceived current and 
expected inflation to be about 2 percent- 
age points higher than men did after a 
similar adjustment. 

None of several factors that might 
explain the gap—different consumption 
patterns, differing familiarity with the 
CPI itself, different frequencies of shop- 
ping—appeared to Bryan and Venkatu 
to be large enough to explain it. So they 
leave their readers with a puzzle, one 
they think will make for interesting, even 
“provocative” conversation. 


Explaining economic 
growth 


Economic growth occurs due to in- 
creases in the inputs of production— 
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such as labor, capital, and mate- 
rials—and increases in efficiency 
of input use (which is often re- 
ferred to as total factor produc- 
tivity or TFP). A question that 
arises is which of these, input or 
TFP, is more responsible for in- 
come differentials across coun- 
tries. 

In “Technological Diffusion, 
Conditional Convergence, and Eco- 
nomic Growth,” (NBER Working 
Paper Number 8713), David E. 
Bloom and Jaypee Sevilla (both of 
Harvard University) and David 
Canning (of Queen’s University of 
Belfast) tackle this question. They 
note that microeconomic studies 
often suggest that income differ- 
entials across countries are ex- 
plained mostly by differences in 
TFP. However, in some macroeco- 
nomic studies, inputs appear to 
have more of a role; such studies 
may “pick up externalities to physi- 
cal and human capital that appear 
at the aggregate level but do not 
affect private returns.” 

In their study, Bloom, Sevilla, and 
Canning focus on modeling the dy- 
namics of TFP. Their model allows 
for technology diffusion and for dif- 
ferentials in TFP in the long run 
across countries due to differences 
in geography and institutions. 

The researchers estimate their 
model using data from the Penn 
World Table (which displays national 
accounts time series for many coun- 
tries) and the International Labor Or- 
ganization, among other sources. 
They do not find evidence for exter- 
nalities at the aggregate level. As they 
observe, this “puts the emphasis in 
explaining cross-country differences 
in income levels on how and why TFP 
varies across countries.” Their results 
indicate that there is systematic varia- 
tion in steady-state TFP across coun- 


tries related to their geography and insti- 
tutions, but that convergence to steady- 
state levels via technological diffusion is 
slow. 


Building organizational 
capital 


In their NBER Working Paper (Number 
8722), Andrew Atkeson and Patrick J. 
Kehoe report that nearly 9 percent of the 
output of the manufacturing sector is not 
accounted for as payments either to physi- 
cal capital—structures and equipment— 
or to labor. They believe this shortfall in- 
dicates payments to unmeasured forms of 
capital or to monopoly rents. 

They argue that a substantial share of 
the unaccounted-for payments goes to the 
specific knowledge accumulated within 
plants about the more effective use of their 
technologies of production. This “orga- 
nizational capital” is determined by the 
vintage of the plant’s technology and the 
staff's accumulated knowledge of how to 
use it. 

The model used by Atkeson and Kehoe 
shows that “learning is both prolonged 
and substantial” and that “the aggregate 
of specific productivities across a cohort 
of plants grows substantially for 20 
years.” In their analysis of the data, they 
suggest that about 4 percent of manufac- 
turing output—nearly half the missing 
piece—can plausibly be attributed to the 
generally unmeasured capital that “the 
turbulent and time-comsuming process of 
building up a stock of organization-spe- 
cific knowledge” creates. (a 


We are interested in your feedback 
on this column. Please let us know 
what you have found most interest- 
ing and what essential reading we may 


have missed. Write to: Executive Edi- 
tor, Monthly Labor Review, 2 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NE, Washington, DC 
20212, or e-mail mlr@bls.gov 


iNew economy employment 


(World Employment Report 2001: Life at 
Work in the Information Economy. 
Geneva, International Labour Office. 
Available from ILO Publications Cen- 
ter, P.O. Box 753, Waldorf, MD, 2001. 
371 pp. $34.95. 


The bulk of the current World Employ- 
ment Report is devoted to the effects of 
information and communication tech- 
nologies (ICT) and their institutional set- 
ting upon employment, working condi- 
tions, educational and training require- 
ments, and the opportunities ICT appear 
to offer for business enterprise and pov- 
erty amelioration in developing countries. 

Introductorily, however, the Report 
highlights the persistent problem of 
worldwide unemployment and underem- 
ployment, a problem that afflicts one- 
third of the world’s labor force of 3 bil- 
lion men and women. The estimate in- 
cludes the working poor, poverty being 
defined in terms of earnings of $1 per 
person per day. While prospects for an 
improvement in the employment situa- 
tion were “bright” at the time the Report 
was written, this belief assumed contin- 
ued strong economic growth in the 
United States “as engine for the rest of 
the world.” The more recent slowdown 
in growth compels modification of that 
expectation. 

Employment conditions have in fact 
deteriorated, at least in some areas. Em- 
ployment in the formal sector in Latin 
America, for example, declined to 53.6 
percent in 1998 (down from 57.2 percent 
in 1990), as has wage employment (to 69 
percent from 72 percent). Segmentation 
of the workforce remains pervasive in 
the industrial countries, staffing sys- 
tems being reorganized into a core of 
skilled (or primary) personnel, and “pe- 
ripheral” workers, such as temporaries 
or subcontractors. This secondary 
workforce has few if any career pros- 
pects, few training opportunities, and 
little ifany protection against unemploy- 
ment or ill health. 


ICT and the analysis of their employ- 
ment effects lies at the core of the Re- 
port. The first question its writers ask is 
whether ICT defines, or helps to define, 
a “New Economy.” Just what is this 
“New Economy?” Does it hold the prom- 
ise of full employment that the writers 
postulate, provided there be a “good 
match” between technology, institu- 
tions, and policies? A detailed exposi- 


_ tion of the concept is provided by the 


January 2001 Economic Report of the 
President (Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office). The entire Eco- 
nomic Report, including each of its chap- 
ters, is framed in terms of the New 
Economy. It is characterized, according 
to the Council of Economic Advisors 
who wrote the Economic Report, by 
“rapid productivity growth, rising in- 
comes, low employment, and moderate 
inflation.” These have resulted from 
“mutually reinforcing advances in tech- 
nologies, business practices, and eco- 
nomic policies.” Indeed, despite more 
recent downward revisions, the trend in 
productivity growth steeped between 
1995 and 2000 to an average annual rate 
of 2.7 percent, which compares with a 
rate of 1.5 percent for the preceding 22 
years. However, the more recent steep 
in the trend rate still runs below that for 
the earlier post-World War II period, say, 
for 1950-72, which was 3.1 percent— 
“golden years,” as some remember the 
period—but a “new economy” was not 
then proclaimed. 

The Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent does not deal explicitly with the 
employment effects of ICT innovations. 
It does mention, however, that manu- 
facturing firms have “embedded” infor- 
mation technology in their production 
processes, and it cites significant pro- 
ductivity advances—not all of them 
necessarily attributable to such technol- 
ogy—in the making of machine tools and 
steel. We might add that even as the 
index of manufacturing production rose 
32 percent between 1995 and 2000, to 
its highest level for the post-World War 
II period, manufacturing employment re- 


mained virtually unchanged, also run- 
ning well below its 1979 peak. 

The World Employment Report 
does not deal extensively with embed- 
ded ICT. It is more centrally con- 
cerned with the opportunities gener- 
ated by the knowledge and informa- 
tion processing services offered by 
ICT. It does mention, however, that 
the integration of world financial mar- 
kets by ICT gave rise to “massive job 
destruction” in consequence of its role 
during the financial crisis in South- 
East and East Asia, Brazil, and the Rus- 
sian Federation in the late 1990s. It 
may be objected that, when the em- 
ployment effects of the financial cri- 
ses of earlier periods are recalled, it is 
institutions, not technology, that have 
been lain at the root of resultant job 
destruction. 

The theme that informs much of the 
Report is competitive pressures, and 
these pressures unquestionably affect 
the quality of work and of working con- 
ditions in ICT firms, to which the Report 
devotes some lengthy sections. Con- 
siderations of competitiveness often 
decide the balance between the upgrad- 
ing of skills so that the worker may per- 
form multitask work, and downgrading 
to single-task tending of an ICT device 
(for example, data entry). ICT also facili- 
tates the externalizing of work that, it 
would seem, reinforces the polarity be- 
tween multitask and single-task work 
just mentioned. Thus, subcontracting 
and outsourcing permit companies “to 
take advantage of lower terms and con- 
ditions prevailing in different sectors and 
countries, and to avoid commitments to 
develop fair and integrated employment 
systems negotiated for direct employ- 
ees.” Employers also engage temporary 
workers when they encounter demand 
fluctuations. Where healthcare insur- 
ance, pension rights, or childcare are 
linked to employment—rather than be- 
ing citizen rights, as they are in some 
countries—standard employment con- 
tracts do not cover temporary workers, 
let alone subcontractors. 
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Book Reviews 


Heightened intensity has character- 
ized much ICT work, and has led to “the 
application of just-in-time principles to 
all phases of such work” so that “un- 
productive time” is banished, “zero de- 
lay” established. Zero delay is enforced 
or reinforced by monitoring devices per- 
mitting constant surveillance, thus driv- 
ing slack from the work processes by 
also enabling the number of operations 
per unit of time or of clients served to be 
counted, or certain behavioral charac- 
teristics (for example, tone of voice) to 
be scanned. 

Trade unions appear, on balance, to 
lack the strength to help remedy such 
quality-of-work problems. The fiercely 
competitive environment in which ICT 
firms operate has “an unsettling rather 
than an empowering effect on most work- 
ers.” A dominant concern is employment 
insecurity. Although historically unions 
have to an extent mitigated this prob- 
lem, and have enhanced workers’ sense 
of empowerment and productivity, mem- 
bership has tended to decline, especially 
among younger workers. More gener- 
ally, jobs in telecommunications have 
dropped worldwide—by 10 percent in 
the United States between 1983 and 1999, 


by more than one-half in Great Britain, 
and more than one-quarter in Germany. 
In many countries, privatization has 
spelled loss of civil service status, hence 
of job protection, for the employees in- 
volved. Such jobs were unusually 
unionized, and their privatization weak- 
ened the unions. 

An example of the difficulties 
unions—or more generally, employee 
representation—face are call centers 
(10,000 of which exist in the European 
Union alone). They offer “a curious para- 
dox.” The “call center model is often 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
Taylorist organization of work, not of the 
1970s, but of the 1930s,” and should be 
fertile ground for organizing. Evidently, 
it is not. A key reason cited by spokes- 
persons of one international union, and 
quoted in the Report, is that “new tech- 
nologies used for surveillance and con- 
trol reduce the amount of social interac- 
tion between workers in the workplace, 
and this undermines union activity, as 
well as workers’ capacity to organize...” 

Like previous work by ILO, the Re- 
port discusses the job-creating and job- 
destroying effects of ICT, albeit without 
coming to any definitive conclusion. 
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Productivity in the manufacture of com- | 


puters and other electronic equipment 
has resulted in significant job losses. 
IcT-related services, by contrast, have 
generated large numbers of jobs; and 
ICT employment in the United States rep- 
resents about 6 percent of total employ- 
ment. ICT services, however, are “trad- 
able,” and will be increasingly located 
in countries offering lower labor costs, 
provided connectivity exists and En- 
glish is mastered (at least by manage- 
ment). Tradability also affects higher 
value ICT services. The salary of a sys- 
tems designer in India, for example, runs 


to less than one-quarter of his Ameri- | 


can counterpart; of a project leader to 
little more than one-half; of a quality as- 
surance specialist to about one-third. 
Tradability—which is, of course, also 
conditioned upon meeting the neces- 


sary educational requirements—is likely | 
to vastly intensify worldwide competi- 


tion in ICT services, and modify their 
expansion potential domestically. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, 
formerly with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2001 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2001. A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
Staie and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see International 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- } 


tin 1979. 


Detailed data on the occupational injury | 
and illness series are published in Occupa- | 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United | | 


States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 


Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- | 


ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 


ment, and unemployment; employee com- | 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; | 
productivity; international comparisons; and 


injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 


figures are issued based on repre- 


sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 


average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The | 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by | 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- | 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and | 
wage measures because it provides a com- | 
prehensive measure of employer costs for | 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and — 
it is not affected by employment shifts among _ 


occupations and industries. 
Data on changes in compensation, prices, 


and productivity are presented in table 2. — 


| 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


\ 
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tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope: 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1: 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11—16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2000 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2001 data, published in the July 2001 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2000 
data, all estimates for the wholesale trade 
division from April 1998 forward were re- 
vised to incorporate a new sample design. 
This represented the first major industry 
division to convert to a probability-based 
sample under a 4-year phase-in plan for the 
establishment survey sample redesign 
project. For additional information, see the 
the June 2000 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 


dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 
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Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- | 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- | 
ployment security agencies by private and | 
State and local government employers sub- |} 
ject to State unemployment insurance (ur) | 
laws and from Federal, agencies subjectto | 
the Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees (ucrE) program. Each | 


quarter, State agencies edit and process the} 
data and send the information to the Bu- } 


reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ui-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 
noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter 
to State agencies for all Federal installa- 


tions with employees covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation for Fed- 
eral Employees (UCFE) program, except 
for certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for any 
given month is based on the number of per- 
sons who worked during or received pay for 
the pay period that included the 12th of the 
month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a Separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ur report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s es- 
tablishments, which are not detailed on the ur 
report. Some very small multi-establishment 
employers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 10 
or fewer, the employer generally will file a 
consolidated report for all establishments. Also, 
some employers either cannot or will not re- 
port at the establishment level and thus aggre- 
gate establishments into one consolidated unit, 
or possibly several units, though not at the 
establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 
installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 


has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may con- 
solidate the employment and wages data for 
that State with the data reported to the State 
in which the headquarters is located. As a 
result of these reporting rules, the number of 
reporting units is always larger than the num- 
ber of employers (or government agencies) 
but smaller than the number of actual estab- 
lishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
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for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 


wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
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The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or | 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the | 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table | 
26 for small private establishments and State |] 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits | 


such as holidays and vacations, and personal, | 


funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and — 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits | 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid — 
family leave. 
Also, data are tabulated on the inci- | 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- | 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. | 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits — 
that are financed either wholly or partly by | 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- | 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete _ 
aminimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or _ 
not they have met the requirement. If workers | 
are required to contribute towards the cost of | 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the | 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- | 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement _| 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to _ 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally _ 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally | 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- | 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of | 


defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large , 


establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers _in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982—84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 


buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cpI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rentai equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
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per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


international Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 


zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
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value is determined, a linking procedure is em- }j) 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- }j 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- }}) 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- }} 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of | 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of | 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- | 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- }] 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital | 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the | 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 
Compensation per hour is total com- | 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total | 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, | 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 


Unit labor costs are the labor compensa- 
tion costs expended in the production of a unit 
of output and are derived by dividing com- 
pensation by output. Unit nonlabor pay- 
ments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation ofall persons from current-dol- 
lar value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits . 


with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 
weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 


are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 
The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 


production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census,with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
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The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 


surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
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refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 


The impact was to increase the unemploy- }} 


ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to | 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by | 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. | 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 


was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
_7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
_ vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
_ The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 
Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 


employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 

when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 
| The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
| changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
, seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
_ ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 

_ ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
" Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


| Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


. Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
_ manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
_ hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
_hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
_sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—trather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
- among countries. 
| BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
_ from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 


' this change was to increase the adjusted un- - 


measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Comparable manufacturing out- 
put data currently are not available prior to 
1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a“sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
L993; 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 


legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and TIIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 


lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began pub- 
lishing details on serious, nonfatal incidents 
resulting in days away from work. Included 
are some major characteristics of the injured 
and ill workers, such as occupation, age, gen- 
der, race, and length of service, as well as the 
circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
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ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access | | 
the Internet at: 
http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries | 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- | 
lated injuries, including detailed data about | 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal | 
events. The program collects and cross | 
checks fatality information from multiple | 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, | 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- | 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- | 
tration records, medical examiner and au- | 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor | 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- | 
tionnaires to employers. 
In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, | 
and Federal, State, and local government | 
workers are covered by the program. To be | 
included in the fatality census, the decedent | 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time | 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- | 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy | 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- | 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a | 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work | 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 

coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 


‘Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in _ of the national news release. tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
States issue summary information at the time Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- _ the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 
http://www.bls.gov 
Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 
stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 2000 | 2001 7 
IV | i ul IV I Il ill IV 
iG ‘oa 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate.... 67.2 66.9 67.1 67.3 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 
Employment-population ratio.... 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 
Unemployment rate 4.0 48 44 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 
3.9 4.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 46 4.9 5.7 
16 to 24 years 9.7 11.4 10.3 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 ee dds 12.7 
25 years and over... 28 3.6 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.7 44 
44 47 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.2 4.0 4.1 4.3 4.8 5.5 
16 to 24 year: ol 8.9 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0) 10.6 
DB WOAIS ANG: OVO Nace cunyesees costearersencvansersetevsserarctereeniversencseacnsanes 3.2 3.7 3.1 $41 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7] 44 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
131,759 | 132,212 | 129,783 | 130,984] 131,854 | 131,927 | 132,264] 132,559] 132,483 | 132,358 | 131,502 
111,079 | 111,339} 109,507 | 110,456] 110,917] 111,293) 111,669) 111,886} 111,702 | 111,385} 110,480 


Private sector 


GOOGS=PrOodUCinGtes:ccsavsaececrete skewer sseeete ss taactecereescuecee sense 25,709 25,121 25,524 25,704 PASTA 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,991 14,590 
Manlfacturingtesnnceccacsrnssusetvons-catesoesscsssasvesvrecracseasas 18,469 17,698 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 17,556 17,174 
SOMVICO=DIOCUGCIN G's ere cssxscrce cen tenteeant rreeeesnencnuenerunentesssaan 106,050 | 107,090 | 104,259| 105,280} 106,143} 106,195 | 106,560} 106,938} 107,173} 107,367} 106,912 
Average hours: 
PrivatezS@ctorir.s. scrsenstccssccees sien cavetey of oveaino as tose ani comer win ezecnc-ohe 34.5 34.2 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 
Mamutacturing: ssr...crestes-0.05 sesmweursceensecesouuedesecexcssnesamresse 41.6 40.7 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 
OVOMIM G32. gacteeece cele detucueteven ss coven deestadsuedebnestsetsspncmees <5 4.6 3.9 4.7 47 47 45 4.3 44 3.9 4.0 3.8 


Employment Cost Index” 


Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 


All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 41 44 me} eS 1.0 1.0 ve 13 9 1.2 8 
PYIVALG MIQUSETY! WOTKONG 25.0. 5:5 ssecseiniess anna cseaie es cxonnmencieas niaaasnceds 4.4 4.2 9 15 122 9 rf 1.4 1.0 9 8 
nea 
GOOdS=PrOCUCIN Cieacaserecctcersstesen:rtesessr-teceecsaeee ree srerepeanser! 44 3.8 1.0 1.6 12 9 6 13 7 8 
; me) 
Service-producing 4.4 4.3 8 ne 1.2 1.0 7 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 
State and local government workers... 3.0 4.2 1.0 6 3 1.3 tA 9 6 aa 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
WOM eee: seoreeseostavenss sua pote cslecsecencueavsevanceanwunvsentverracensaeecscoee 4.0 4.2 df is 1.0 1.2 5 ef | 1.0 1.4 
Nonunion.... 4.4 41 1.0 129 te 1.0 le 1:5 1.0 9 7 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
> Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


199 
Selected measures 2000 2001 : am cad 
IV ! Il tl IV ! Il Ill IV 
1 ai) if 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GSaviWean IMOMLALM gee -cantaaenv suas ccatnaxenachvsdsereteascaereehatvracreaceenes 41 44 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 1.2 0.8 
Private nonfarm é 4.4 4.2 9 1.5 1.2 9 7 1.4 1.0 9 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GIMME MONT ANI eee ccassaks catcekcantnnnagetcceaackaxaxceteanaxcaeacd 3.8 3.7 8 ileal 1.0 11 6 Alsat 9 1.0 otf 
PUIVATG MON TANI, cccecoccsccsscasnonmacenanssaqeccanceorecesceercererenxinxs 3.9 3.8 9 te 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 8 8 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 -.2 LL? E 8 2 1.3 1.0 2 -9 
Producer Price Index: 

EIESHOC QOOOS <5 cn. ccrceos ar cen se cncboe oncowe sere ech eraheeeaunnescconanehtehccts 3.5 -1.8 i! 1.5 1.8 6 4 9 8 =o -3.2 
EmiSROG! CONSUIMNON GOOS. soc c. onc sccccccsacchsrcaceusensectovaneaceed 4.3 -2.4 -.2 129) 1.3 8 Bi 1.2 1.0 —.3 4.3 
Capital SqQUE MONE. soo seen edecacccwausestascaccnavasseatsccereen’ 1.2 1.0 Tee, Ai ni -7.2 11 -1 7.1 -1 ai 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components oe * 4.0 —.2 8.0 1.8 1.4 1.0 -.3 ve 6 -1.0 -3.6 

SENN TTAB ETERS oo sons ecg t coe cuecec cause tnsiousuahnenuase tnsdaveuankeuehenets 31:1 -8.8 -3.5 9.0 -6.0 241 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 

seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


Quarterly changes are 


$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all ¢mployees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
aia 
IV I Il Ml IV IV l iH Il IV 
Average hourly compensation: ' 

AM BETSONS, DUSINESS SCION cne-cstsnencsccsornsecatensnescsncsnnsceencsenecrsncxers 9.5 Sal 5.2 3.3 2.3 7.9 7.6 6.6 5.8 4.0 

All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF..........:cccseeseeeeretetseteeteeeed 8.9 4.9 47 3.7 2.3 7.8 7.3 6.5 oH) 3.9 

Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm wh 1.3 9 1:2 8 41 44 3.9 41 41 
Private nonfarm ah 1.4 1.0 9 8 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 
W)elfo) t eeeecectececs A) of 11 1.0 1.4 4.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 
Nonunion ee 1.5 1.0 9 7 4.4 4.3 4.2 41 41 
State and local QOVErNMENS. .....csssescssssscrssssesscssensosnsceassnerecereese Tf 9 6 2.1 6 3.0 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 

Civilian nonfarm? polle ase adieractaceentedesive: 6 11 9 1.0 cL, 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.6 te L/ 
Private nonfarm.. 6 ee) 1.0 8 8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 
Union........ 9 6 ales 1.0 1.6 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 4.4 
Nonunion......... 6 1.2 9 8 i 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.6 
State and local governments.. ser Uy oh 5 1.9 a) 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.6 
ee tee ON 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
a 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Employment status + = 
2000 2001 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. | May June July | Aug. Sept a Oct. Ii Nov. | Dec. Jan. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTALION |... ecceeeccseeeseseeees 209,699 | 211,864 | 210,889 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 
Civilian labor force... | 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,757 | 141,622 | 141,869 | 141,734 | 141,445 | 141,468 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 141,390 | 141,390 
Participation rate.. 67.2 66.9 67.2 67.1 67.2 67.1 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 
Epmiployeditvre,:cvsestessveres- 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,870 | 135,734 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 64.5 63.8 64.4 64.3 64.3 64.1 63.9 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 
Unemployed a 5,665 6,742 5,887 5,888 6,061 6,310 6,210 6,465 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 44 4.6 4.64.6 49 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050| 68,934] 69,275] 69,304) 69,592) 70,254] 70,370] 70,147] 70,785) 70,167) 70,279} 70,523} 70,523 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ieee PE CaN 92,580 | 93,659} 93,184} 93,227|) 93,285] 93,410} 93,541 93,616 | 93,708} 93,810] 93,917] 94,015} 94,077} 94,161 94,228 
Civilian labor force... 70,930 | 71,590] 71,374] 71,289} 71,300) 71,541 71,468 | 71,429] 71,500} 71,523} 71,805] 71,940} 71,935) 71,988) 71,534 
Participation rate......... 76.6 76.4 76.6 765 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.3 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 
Employed ner ccccsrivcscs: 68,580 | 68,587] 68,825| 68,766] 68,619| 68,720] 68,698} 68,535] 68,610| 68,388} 68,696| 68,486 | 68,204/ 68,276| 67,818 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.1 73.2 73.9 73.8 73.6 73.6 73.4 732 73.2 72.9 83.1 72.8 29 72.5 72.0 
AGFiCultUre........eceeeees 2,252 2,102 2,132 Petey 2,150 2,105 2,168 2,057 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,693] 66,609] 66,469} 66,615| 66,530) 66,478) 66,575| 66,259) 66,558] 66,354] 66,122] 66,135| 65,611 
Unemployed Aon 2,350 3,003 2,549 2,523 2,681 2,821 2,770 2,894 2,890 3,135 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 
Unemployment rate....| 3.3 4.2 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 §.2 5.2 5.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Se aA Fe ane 101,078 | 102,060 | 101,643 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 
Civilian labor force.............4 61,565 | 62,148) 62,071} 62,130} 62,331 61,102 | 62,068} 61,961 62,103 | 62,142 | 62,222 | 62,269| 62,321 62,481 62,056 
Participation rate......... 60.9 60.9 61.1 61.1 61.2 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 
Eimployed nc ccccccccessscesnis 59,352 | 59,596 | 59,869} 59,869} 60,089} 59,758] 59,716} 59,555| 59,640] 59,526; 59,463] 59,302) 59,288| 59,205] 59,102 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.7 58.4 58.9 58.9 59.0 58.7 58.6 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 
Agriculture... 818 82 835 824 811 827 816 772 784 781 823 842 852 859 824 
Nonagricultural 
industries..................| 58,535 | 58,779 | 59,034] 59,045) 59,278] 58,931 58,900 | 58,783] 58,856} 58,745) 58,640] 58,460] 58,436| 58,346] 58,277 
Unemployed. wie 2,212 2,551 2,202 2,261 2,242 2,344 2,352 2,406 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 2,954 
Unemployment rate... 3.6 41 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.9 §.2 48 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ eke an, MR 16,042 | 16,146] 16,063] 16,113] 16,108} 16,068) 16.046] 16,086] 16,145] 16,161 16,163 | 16,195 | 16252|) 16,275] 16,310 
Civilian labor force...........-.4 8,369 8,077 8,312 8,203 8,238 8,091 7,909 8,078 8,048 7,715 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 
Participation rate.. §2.2 50.0 Si, 50.9 51.1 50.4 49.3 50.2 49.8 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 
EMployedssccsesscsseccessssese 7,276 6,889 7,176 7,099 7,100 6,946 6,821 6,913 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 45.4 42.7 44.7 44.1 44.1! 43.2 42.5 43.0 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 
Agriculture 235 225 202 152 202 PRG 209 215 236 216 220 229 220 246 241 
Nonagricultural 
industries............-.... 7,041 6,664 6,974 6,947 6,898 6,711 6,612 6,698 6,620 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 
Unemployed........... a 1,093 1,187 1,136 1,104 1,138 1,145 1,088 1,165 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 13.7 13.5 13.8 13:2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 1S, 16.2 16.1 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ' 1 ee PER REE 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,246 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 1 76,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 
Civilian labor force... | 117,574 | 118,144 | 118,097 | 118,143 | 118,194 | 118,014 | 117,714 | 117,854 | 117,986 | 117,813 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 
Participation rate......... 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 
Employed S..c..c.c.cchraes 113,475 | 113,220 | 114,015 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 1 13,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 65.1 64.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 
Unemployed... 4,099 4,923 4,240 4,364 4,384 4,640 4,541 4,728 4,810 5,073 5,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 3.6 3.7) 3:7 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 5a) ; 5.0 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
eat ae Pe ae see 25,559 | 25,382 | 25,412] 25,441] 25,4721 25,501 25,533 | 25,565 | 25,604 | 25,644 | 25,686] 25,720 25,752 | 25,785 
one force een Bo i 16,719 16,754 | 16,660} 16,750} 16,678} 16,644] 16,739] 16,685] 16,720 16,827 | 16,748] 16,687] 16,833] 16,769 
articipation rate......... 65.8 65.4 66.0 65.6 65.8 65.5 65.3 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 
ENDOVOR siccvscscicsaiechess: 15,334 | 15,270] 15,387] 15,407 ]° 15,341 15,304 | 15,311 15,330 | 15,337} 15,210] 15,339} 15,144] 15,040 15,122 | 15/119 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 60.8 59.7 60.6 60.6 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.0 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 
Unemployed............:0:00++ 1,269 1,450 1,367 1,253 1,409 1,374 1,333 1,409 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 1,711 1,650 
Unemployment rate.... 7.6 8.7 8.2 15 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual avera 
Employment status se ———— os cael ; a= ene 
2000 | 2001 Jan. Feb. S Mar. ie Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Hispanic origin [ 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Ree ee 22,393 | 23,122 | 22,769 | 22,830 | 22,889] 22,957] 23,021] 23,090! 23,157] 23,222] 23,288] 23,351] 23,417| 23.478! 23,542 
Civilian labor force Renan 15,368 | 15,751 15,609 | 15,652 15,739 | 15,730 | 15,656] 15,602] 15,753] 15,788) 15,811 15,956 | 15,932 | 16,013] 15,98 
Participation rate......... 68.6 68.1 68.6 68.6 | 68.8 68.5 68.0 67.6 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.¢ 
Employed..........ccccssceeees 14,492 | 14,714| 14,682) 14,682 14,760 | 14,738) 14,684] 14,574] 14,776| 14,771 14,785 | 14,824] 14,751 14,753 | 14,700 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.7 63.6 65.5 64.3 64.5 64.2 63.8 63.1 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 
Unemployed... 876 1,037 927 970 979 992 972 1,028 977 1,017 1,026 Uke 1,181 1,260 1,28 
Unemployment rate.... 5.7 6.6 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 "ini 7.4 7.9 8.1 
1 . . " 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. : NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included ir 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


| Annual average 2001 2002 

T 

2000 2001 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
ne ees IL 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,870 | 135,734 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 


NAGI eeceecencsccakvccsosnccaseceescaneess 72,293 12,080!) 72,492 | 72,348) 72,271 |) \72.272)| F213 72012) 72,093 | 71,7080) T2A77 |) FASTA) 71,570) TASiray wits 
WRI sis Sasonssivnstsendsencaccces 62,915 62,992 | 63,378 | 63,386] 63,537 | 63,152) 63,104} 62,991] 63,013] 62,703] 62,827 | 62,744| 62,683 | 62,478| 62,354 
Married men, spouse 

SR accesses eens 43,368 43,243 | 43,304 | 43,372 | 43,385 | 43,459] 43,633 | 43,357] 43,264] 43,143] 43,099| 42,983 | 42,861 | 42,772) 42,823 
Married women, spouse 

PROSE cots ccectecshaxonnt eo | 33,708 33,613] 33,932 | 33,959] 34,007] 33,699] 33,692] 33,466| 33,571| 33,685] 33,604] 33,227] 33,330] 33,209] 33,174 
Women who maintain | 

Lf 1” < Meats eee att Men sewtenre 8,387 8,364 8,391 8,380 8,144 2,179 8,335 2513 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 

Class of worker 
Agricutture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 2,034 1,884 1,971 1,843 1,909 1,899 1,957 1,803 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 
Self-employed workers........ | 1.233) Seit,233 1,186 1,281 1,224 1,220 1,208 1,193 “152 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,341 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 27 27 29 34 44 34 32 23 29 24 26 12 27 49 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 123,128 | 123,235 | 124,128 | 123,916 | 123,767 | 123,406 | 123,530 | 123,069 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 


Governmernt.......... ..| 19,053 19,127 | 18953]! 19,073} 19,089] 18,928] 19,068) 18,934] 18,999] 19,150) 19,290} 19,223) 19,172] 19,183] 19,047 
Private industrie .| 104,076 | 104,108 | 105,175 | 104,843 | 104,678 | 104,478 | 10,442 | 104,135 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 
Private households. : 890 803 862 833 858 809 795 760 790 814 804 867 790 736 725 
CHIN, a dacctctrnctitcanesnes ..| 103,186 | 103,305 | 104,313 | 104,010 | 103,820 | 103,669 | 103,667 | 103,375 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 , 102,277 | 102,373 
Self-employed workers....... 8,674 8,594 8,661 8,608 8,749 8,597 8,540 8,720 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 112 130 128 99 111 102 98 111 101 95 77 92 97 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONSe.ecce eae ce.-wseotrend 3,190 3,672 3,288 PALATE 3,221 S277. 3,388 3,649 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 
Slack work or business 
COMCHIONS ra-cieae Mes casnsess 1,927 2,355 2,029 2,049 1,965 2,188 2,205 2,276 2,174 Peli te) 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 
Could only find part-time 
Were ees et aah dates 944 1,007 934 925 916 895 921 1,008 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 
Part time for noneconomic 
KEASONGzactiresercssteecseweases 18,722 18,707 | 18,696) 18,974} 18,711 18,698 | 18,634! 18,482] 18,812] 19,011 18,798 | 18,644] 18,587 | 18,540} 18,201 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOASONS veseneed cecee ee ece ores sod 3,045 3,529 3,172 3/137 3,064 3,120 3,231 3,556 3,425 | 32,346 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS.. ca desereecrereeeee 1,835 2,266 1,955 1,970 1,869 2,011 2,101 2,215 2,111 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 2,717 2,448 
Could only find part-time 
WOPKinersens cr enacaeaten sede 924 989 935 904 891 883 899 990 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 
Part time for noneconomic 
POASONS eerie vel Oa OO 18,177 | 18,139 | 18560] 18,162] 18166} 18,097/| 18066} 18283] 18485 | 18232] 18065 | 18007} 17,960 | 17,717 


’ Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{U nemployment rates] 


Annual average 


Selevied calegories 2000 | 2001 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan 
+ i a= te dat eee 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEM.....sesesceseeeeeeeeeee 4.0 4.8 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.......c.scseeee} 13.1 14.7 13.7 13.5 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 
Men, 20 years and over 5a Pe 4.2 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 5.2 oye Sea 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........:::.00008+ a} 41 3.0 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 52.0 4.8 
White stOtalsnucsecnecvesncaceccsvstacstsrscereceyscee 3.5 4.2 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 5.1 5.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.............. 11.4 12.7 a leré qitee 11.7 11.9 12.0 12.7 13.2 13.8 12% 23.1 13.5 13.7 14.2 
Men, 16 to 19 yearS..........seeseeee 12.3 13.8 13.1 12.7 12.3 12.9 13.3 14.3 13.8 15.1 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. | 10.4 11.4 10.2 9.6 11.0 10.9 10.7 11.0 12.6 12.4 11.7 11.5 11.1 12.8 14.6 
Men, 20 years and OVEL.......:seeeeee 2.8 3:7, 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 4.7 
Women, 20 years and OVEf..........00++ 3.1 3.6 3.0 3.3 3.1 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 4.5 4.2 
Black; total c.-ssczcscccccscssecesesyvesmicoeartecns 7.6 8.7 8.2 725 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 24.7 29.0 | 27.5| 28.1 28.3 30.5 | 25.7 28.0 26.6 30.1 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4 30.7 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ 26.4 30.5 | 27.3 31.1 28.7 33.5 | 30/0 6.0 28.1 31.4) 430.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 32.1 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 23.0 P| PAS || ESE 28.0 Alle || Paessel) Asks 25.2 28.7 26.1 29.1 32.6 34.8 29.0 
Men, 20 years and over..... cl 7.0 8.0 7.0 6.7 8.2 8.1 7.6 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........0:+0+. 6.3 7.0 6.9 5.9 6.3 5.9 6.4 6.7 6.2 7.0 ake 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 
Hispanic origin, total..........cccsccceseseee bar 6.6 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 Tal 7.4 7.9 8.1 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 AT 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.6 27, 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.5 
Married women, spouse present......... 257; 3.1 2.6 2.6 Poh 2.8 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 
Women who maintain families............ 5.9 6.6 6.4 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.8 Ga 6.8 8.0 8.0 7.9 
Full-time workers 3.9 4.7 4.0 4.0 44 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.7 
Part-time workers 4.8 5.1 49 4.8 4.9 5.3 4.8 By Bi 5.4 4.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.2 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
IWOKK Ol Swrstoreccusccccsnerncdicuccrsrsuestearrievccsseerel 41 Sr 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.6 48 48 §.2 52 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 
Mining sgeccecccnc- 3.9 47 2.2 4.5 4.0 48 4.9 5.9 3.9 47 5.0 5.8 5.3 6.1 5.9 
Construction... 6.4 7.3 6.7 6.8 6.4 6.9 6.7 6.9 TA 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 
Manufacturing 3.6 ore 41 4.5 4.8 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.2 He 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 
Durable goods 3.4 5:3 4.0 4] 4.7 44 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 72 7.0 
Nondurable goods........ 4.0 5.1 4.4 4.9 4.9 4.9 48 4.9 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.5 6.1 5.9 
Transportation and public utilities. 3.1 41 2.9 3.0 3.2 4.0 3.6 41 3.4 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 
Wholesale and retail trade............ aah 5.0 5.6 49 5.1 5.3 5.2 §.2 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 Ta 6.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.4 2.6 3.1 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.6 3.0 22) 
Services 3.8 4.6 3.9 41 41 441 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.9 48 SH) 5.4 5.5 5.4 
Government workers 2 2.2 2p) 1.6 241 2.2 2.0 241 21 24 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 2S 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 7.5 9.7 9.0 9i2 11.1 9.4 8.4 9.5 10.5 10.0 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 10.3 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 6.4 7.3 6.7 7.4 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 7.3 Weta 7.8 8.1 8.8 8.1 
High school graduates, no college.. 3.5 4.2 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.3 | 4.3 4.6 5.0 49 §.2 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
2h 3.3 2.9 aul, 2.7 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 
College graduates... 1.7 2.3 1.6 1.6 1.9 aie 22.2 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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/. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Numbers in thousands] 


| 
Weeks of |Annual average 2001 2002 
- + + : 
| 
unemployment | 2000 | 2001 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
| 
| | 
Less than 5 WEEKS.......ccs0. csseseeseeees 2,543 | 2,833} 2,631] 2,749) 2,698] 2,822] 2,714] 2,809| 2,647) 2,955] 2807! 3,084] 3,090| 3,024] 2,978 
5 to 14 weeks 1,803 | 2,163} 1,940] 1,787) 1,967| 1,976| 2,021] 2,098| 2,170) 2,152) 2,366 21522) 2S 7iimeesre4s 21586 
15 weeks and over 1,309 1,746 | 1,357] 1,466] 1,510] 1,507] 1,503; 1,571] 1,630] 1,798] 1,907] 2,042] 2317] 2,410] 2.546 
15 to 26 weeks 665 949 709 778 814 781 862 843 948 980 | 1,084] 1,136) 1,207] 1,295] 1,418 
27 weeks and over | 644 787 648 688 696 726 641 728 682 818 823 906} 1,110) 1,115) 1,127 
Mean duration, in weeks.............00+. 12.6 13.2 12.6 12.8 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 
Median duration, in weeks..............| 5.9 6.8 | 5.9 6.0 6.4 6.0 6.4 6.3 6.7 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.6 8.2 8.8 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(Numbers in thousands] 
Reason for Annual average 2001 2002 
| T 
unemployment | 2000 | 2001 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
SE ee ee eee 2,492 | 3,428 | 2,762| 2,856] 2,995) 3,020] 3,132) 3,249| 3,294) 3,438] 3,595] 4,297] 4,501] 4,492] 4,354 
On temporary layoff........-ssesese0-4 842| 1,044] 1,002 950 988} 1,023 1,055 990} 1,020} 1,071] 1,114] 1,288} 1,157] 1,107] 1,124 
Not on temporary layoff............-0+ 1,650 | 2,379] 1,760] 1,906] 2,007] 1,997] 2,077] 2,259] 2,274] 2,367] 2,481] 3,009] 3,344] 3,385] 3,231 
Job leavers 775 | 832 813 815 803 776 818 807 791 877 819 880 848 908 879 
ea NIR ANE See see eer os cree eral 1,957] 2,029] 1,921] 1,900] 1,908] 1,991] 1,827] 1,921] 1,948] 2,162] 2,102] 2,113] 2,197] 2,361] 2,191 
New entrant..........cssccsssscesssenseeeeeee] 431 | 453 439 387 410 456 467 470 442 488 466 466 497 495 479 
Percent of unemployed | 
} | 
HEN IOSONS oss oavbs socsecsssecivtaecenen } 44.1| 50.8 46.5 47.9 49.0 48.4 50.2 50.4 50.9 49.4 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 
On temporary layoff...... | 14.9} 15.6} 16.9 15.9 16.2 16.4 16.9 15.4 15.8 15.4 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 
Not on temporary layof... a 29.2 85:81 5 320 32.0 32.8 32.0 33.3 35.0 35.1 34.0 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 
HOD ICAVETS scars souscenssnccesessursesseatssnsed 13.7| 12:31 43271 13:7 13.1 12.4 13.1 12.5 12.2 12.6 11.7 11.3 10.5 11.0 14.1 
BRCOMI ANS ccpenccicransctcronicerancasierceeccd 34.6 30.1] 32.4 31.9 31.2 31.9 29.3 29.8 30.1 31.0 30.1 27.2 27.3 28.6 27.7 
BRUT CIC AVIS 205.00 arosvascvecsrarenroneor 7.6| 6.7 7.4 6.5 6.7 7.3 7.5 7.3 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 
Percent of civilian | 
labor force | 
2 eee | 18 zal 19). 20) ees eM), ~ Bab 9 Beh: 2.9) > cocal| Nees| eos ot Oe aoe 
Job leavers.. 6 6 6 6 6 3) 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Reentrants... 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Civilian workers] 


Labor Force Data 


Annual average 2001 2002 

Sex and age ae — 

2000 2001 Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan 

moet fi Shoes et Ga eee 
Total, 16 years and OVET..........c00 4.0 4.8 4.2 e4 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 | 5.6 
TO NO: 24: VOAIS. ccscesuncarssccivsesvsseanne 9.3 10.6 9.5 9.5 9.9 10.3 10.0 10.4 10.2 11.3 10.8 11.5 11.7 11.9 | 11.9 
16 to 19 years. 13.1 14.7 13.7 13:5 13.8 14.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15:7 16.2 16.1 
16 to 17 years.. 15.4 17.1 16.6 16.9 5.9 16.7 15.8 16.5 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 
18 to 19 years.. 11.5 13.2 11.5 11.0 12.2 12.6 12.5 13.0 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 
20 to 24 years..... 7.1 8.3 i2 7.3 TAs 8.2 7.9 8.2 7.7 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 
25 years and over.. 3.0 3,7 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 
25 to 54 years..... 3.4 3.8 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.6 47 47 
55 years and OVEL...... cece 2.6 3.0 Gf 2.8 2.7 oh 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 Se 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 
Men, 16 years and ovel.............06+ 3.9 4.8 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.6 45 4.7 47 5.1 5.0 5.5 5.9 5.8 5.8 
TONO:24 VealSiscamenyitectee rere 9.7 11.4 10.2 10.6 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.6 10.7 12.3 1.5 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 
16 to 19 years... 14.0 15.9 14.8 15.0 14.3 15.1 15.4 15.8 15.6 17.4 16.0 a7ee 17.7 17.2 16.3 
16 to 17 years... 16.8 18.8 19.0 18.4 16.2 18.7 17.9 18.5 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 
18 to 19 years 12.2 14.1 11.9 12.9 12.7 12.9 13.9 14.2 13.4 15.0 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 
20 to 24 years... 7.3 8.9 at 8.1 8.9 8.6 8.7 9.3 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 
25 years and over 2.8 3.6 3.1 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.4 
25 to 54 years....... 3 2.9 3.7 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 4,7 
55 years and OVEF...........| PAT 3.3 2.9 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.7 4.1 4.2 3.8 
Women, 16 years and over............ 41 4.7 41 41 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.6 4.8 5.0 §.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 
16:tO 24 YOarss. cescccsccscessssescusssats 8.9 9.7 8.8 8.3 8.9 9.7 8.8 9.2 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 
16 to 19 years... : 12.1 13.4 12:5 11.9 13.3 13.2 12.1 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15:1 15.8 
AGHOnli/, YOarStanncessccseeteersess 14.0 15.3 14.0 15.3 15.6 14.5 13.8 14.4 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 
TSHO) TS VCarS oer cecccsssctccses 10.8 12.2 11.1 8.8 11.6 12.2 11.0 11.8 11.3 13:7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 
20 to 24 years... 7.0 “es 6.7 6.3 6.4 7.8 7.0 7.0 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 
25 years and over.... 3.2 3.7 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.3 
25 to 54 years.... 3.3 3.8 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.7 48 4.6 
55 years and over. 3.0 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 
State ei : State Dec. Nov. Dec. 
= aries [ers 2001" | 2001" ——__ ie 2000 | 2001" | 2001° 
Ala DAM aces ean eennectenee nina 4.7 5.9 6.0|| Missouri 4.3 5.0 4.9 
ALASK aks cccencreernceteatceaantrackosnanieenyte care 6.6 6.1 6 .O}MOMtAN A Sitcessssacissssteeveadscescsnccsescscsecsucsceneses 4.7 4.6 4.7 
Arizona..... | 3.8 5.6 5.8]! NODIASK AS. cscccsssccccssesssecaseassvs cab ervecacecarese 2.9 3.3 3.4 
Arkansas 46 5.4 By. Ih ROWER seca sicacscausavavs txavuceuvarts oreessabeaxssialsane 4.4 6.7 6.9 
Galifonniatncnrmrsccccenieanccatancetteeetecrs 4.7 6.1 6.1]| New Hampshire.........cccsecsccoccnecesersesees 2.8 4.0 3.9 
2.7 4.9 Oil INOW UOISOY.cccncesorcaressssacesensersasts at 3.7 4.8 4.8 
re} 3.9 4.0|| New Mexico.. 4.6 Sed 5.1 
4.0 33 3.4]| New York...... 4.3 5.6 HA 
6.3 6.8 6.4]| North Carolina.. 0 4.2 6.5 6.5 
3.8 5.6 G10} | North DakOtassccssscossecssssccsc-vecspesessersnsseauere 2.9 2.9 34 
3.6 4.5 ALS || WONIOi-vereccertennseracorsiorte cance scavcatsecareasenen 3.9 4.7 48 
4.2 5.7 5:6) (OK AN OMascurcsssecvevsressssasccorsore re 3.0 44 47 
4.8 5.3 5.5]| Oregon......... 4.7 Wat, 7.8 
4.8 5.9 6.0]| Pennsylvania... a! 4.3 5.0 5.1 
3.3 5.1 Spi | HRNOGSNSIANG sarcacsescsscescecsersaeseccescenvccueees 4.2 4.9 6.0 
NOW ccononnncccannstvee ater sveseures oacaninnamturbeeneey 2.9 3.7 327/||| SOUTH CAV OliNAs tesessssesccosstesecsresscnvenseseues 4.2 5.9 6.1 
KANSAS Ses sonccckensstevervecsssvesvonsiercscursh essssensses 4.0 45 4:4\\|| South Dakotaiin. ccc. vsecccceessecessrevsncnctornence 2.6 3.6 4.0 
Kentucky.. 4.6 6.1 6.2|| Tennessee.... 41 4.8 5.0 
LOUISIANE «ceca csapersescuse vouccesmiescecconsstacsacceveas 6.0 6.5 GET MOXAS eseacexersnes BE 3.9 5.6 5.7 
Maine cornnctia.n cate siracons ee oeeeedaaunere seed 3.4 4.3 AiO IU taN ire cstaconsnssesevssaceee sce cater mores Sopcast 3:5 5.2 5.9 
AVIAN cee nentccasescceasuinestencsee tence scaeerceed 3.9 4.4 AEA VOrMOMNLerccsecccerstscvaneuvesrsvocseacscansasersan 3.0 4.2 4.3 
Massachusetts... 2.6 4.4 ALA MQM Aci cacaseecenscsraceaccocensssertecesnee-raneserseres Ca 4.5 45 
Michigan......... : - - —|| Washington.. atc 5.5 Uh 7.4 
LUSTRE 6) 5 Be sacasicner a aasteere ern pores teerrecrecd| 3.4 3.9 AO WeSt VIRGIN aor cccccceccreszessecccscsccencesecstcneess 5.4 4.6 4.6 
MISSISSIPPI i evcncce-ceccexpseccsacestaverecawscacscees: 5.1 6.3 6:51 WISCONSIN vescnsscsescevsvecssuccecescnssevesarcrasase 3.9 4.9 4.9 
WYOMING iecrnesesenctatassonnehraneessnetcsensneercninnenne 3.8 41 4.2 
® = preliminary 
Dash indicates data not available. 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
ent Dec. Nov. Dec. ae Dec. Nov. Dec. 
e 
| 2000 | 2001" | 200° 2000 | 2001? | 2001° 
AAD AMAL se cccssercresasvansseceberecenees 1,927.4 1,905.6 4,903:7- ll MISSOUMI,--.cesucss-<ntscrcrcstrreeseeceoeney 2,743.0 2,707.1 2,695.2 
Alaska...... id 285.8 290.5 291.4 386.8 390.0 390.3 
Arizona..... -| 2,270.0 2,252.6 2,247.1 908.8 911.4 908.8 
AIKANSAS! osce srtesysascsreeseeeesecerste 1,156.2 1,149.9 1,147.5 1,045.2 1,046.8 1,049.6 
CallOntal.cscvccsesereccarcosverseecus sens 14,682.8 | 14,644.2| 14,656.2 629.4 624.3 624.6 
COIN ACO sisoasvaccsasscesicssnenavisvevarcoaes 2,246.0 22.3.3 2,205.0 |] NOW Jersey......s.scsscsesssesrecseceeren 4,024.6 4,020.0 4,023.3 
Connecticut.. 1,694.2 1,672.4 1,672.1 || New Mexico 1525 757.4 758.1 
Delaware............ , 420.9 418.4 418.5 || New York... 8,691.1 8,574.5 8,568.5 
District of Columbia... at 657.7 649.3 649.6 || North Carolina o 3,933.5 3,882.6 3,881.6 
PION Da scsncvescssavscetesncvssvervacsiered-ecext 7,158.4 7,187.6 7,166.3 || North Dakota......cscseseseseceeeees 328.5 330.9 331.0 
GO ONGIA LE seas seatestticrsssacseontccas cease 3,972.1 3,906.6 8;899.2. NOW iOszssccsesessvsccsescvercassoassecessasness 5,606.6 5,539.6 5,534.5 
HAWAII Serccscsscestescsctesssvacene-ceecrsazre 557.4 546.0 545.5 || Oklahoma... = 1,503.5 1,516.2 1,516.2 
Idaho.. sah 566.2 569.3 56819 sl OregOMicaaetvecsacccoveceeteas earl 1617.8' 1,582.4 1,580.1 
WIR OISe scsi sccereteonsiese neers eiviloced 6,039.5 5,969.4 BO68/0) | PemnSylVaMlaiccscnrssresnversere-nccexnes 5,709.8 5,666.5 5,663.1 
(fg (o [Feige eeeseeseceeer Pra renee me er BERET 2,967.8 2,915.4 2:911.0, I RHOdO)ISIANG ii sacsseseser-seenes <encne'ss 480.3 477.6 477.9 
(OWaiercrsecsadeasseestoeasduasonerPressneces 1,477.0 1,465.2 1,462.8 || South Carolina... cesses 1,853.1 1,834.8 1,827.8 
Kansas..... 1,347.4 1,360.6 1,363.1 || South Dakota. a 378.0 377.8 376.3 
Kentucky... 1,827.2 1,819.0 D1, 818.55 |\MNENMESSCO mr cnccntsncanonsnccquasiers: 2,722.2 2,706.3 2,706.9 
Louisiana.. ; 1,941.8 1,921.6 AOSG19 | MCX AS: scanmerssarctserens cactrseedreaceensor 9,526.9 9,449.6 9,437.0 
Main@sccnsscisessecessssexersivexenors neces 608.1 608.3 GOB Gl PWtahswanasncsmnecssneasentege cre. 1,087.1 1,075.6 1,073.7 
[METAB Tele borreecceceecertacrenceepenenceeniu! 2,472.0 2,470.4 2,469:9 |, VOTMON ti. ccsrscsesncccsssasverssssans cesses as 301.5 297.7 297.4 
MasSachuSetts:..ctcssesccersacesaccussrned 3,358.4 Sroleal 3,307.1 || Virginia... 3,550.8 3,504.9 3,501.9 
MiChiQganiiiecer-sernccecasespinecsoseenv eases - - — || Washington. 2,731.1 2,667.8 2,655.6 
Minnesota. 2,692.7 2,653.4 2,648.4 || West Virginia.. 737.7 733.6 734.6 
Mississippi 1,144.1 1,130.8 1,125.5 || Wisconsin....... 2,834.3 2,816.0 2,817.5 
WV YORIMGiseateresssterernecsencensesercecsres: 241.6 246.2 245.9 


? = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


im thousands] eee 


Annual average 2001 2002 

Industry r 5 3 
2000 | 2001 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. 

TOTAL eccceccctreccoscrmseserssese 131,739 | 132,212 | 132,428 | 132,595 | 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 192,449 | 132,395 | 132,230 | 131,782 | 131,427 | 131,321 | 131,195 


PRIVATE SECTOR... 111,079 | 111,339 | 111,799 | 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,390 | 111,249 | 110,784 | 110,421 | 110,260 | 110,132 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 25,709 | 25,121| 25,633| 25,627| 25,602| 25,421] 25,324] 25,186] 25,122] 24,963] 24,888| 24,746 | 24,577 | 24,453 | 24,278 
Mining’ 543 563 550 555 557 560 564 565 567 569 569 569 567 564 562 
Metal mining 44 36 39 39 38 37 37 35 34 35 35 35 34 33 31 
Oil and gas extraction...........-+-+ 314 337 325 328 331 335 339 340 341 342 342 340 339 336 337 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fuels 114 113 114 113 113 113 112 112 113 112 112 113 113 113 112 
COMSEFUCHION. sssscsssssccesssscosensessees 6,698 5,861 6,826 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,871 6,852 6,851 6,850 6,787 


1,528 1,554 1,538 1,555 1,552 1,548 1,556 1,551 1,554 1,557 1,562 1,560 1,561 1,559 1,550 


General building contractors....., 
Heavy construction, except 
DUR G)oiss ces cctacsevoseseeresececaccne 901 629 921 930 938 915 923 925 935 932 932 933 942 944 928 
Special trades contractors. 4,269 4,378 4,367 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,377 4,359 4,348 4,348 4,309 
Manufacturing......ccceseseceserceesnees 18,469 | 17,698 | 18,257] 18,192] 18,116 | 18,009 17,879 | 17,757 | 17,688] 17,533) 17,448| 17,325] 17,159] 17,039] 16,929 
Production workers 12,628 | 11,922] 12,394] 12,323) 12,254] 12,166] 12,066] 11,956) 11,900] 11,782 11,706 | 11,626) 11,500} 11,405) 11,325 


Durable goods 11,138} 10,638) 11,031 10,997 | 10,941 10,870 | 10,778 | 10,692] 10,624] 10,523] 10,460) 10,363} 10,240} 10,158} 10,053 


Production workers............+. 7,591 7,122 7,462 7,415 7,358 7,308 1290 7,157 7,102 022 6,970 6,897 6,805 6,744 6,670 
Lumber and wood products..... 832 795 806 799 799 800 797 798 797 793 794 789 784 780 781 
Furniture and fixtures..............J 558 Der So2 549 548 543 540 532 531 519 513 505 499 499 498 
Stone, clay, and glass 

POUICTS 3 cscteat verano 579 571 579 578 578 577 574 §72 569 568 567 566 562 559 554 
Primary metal industries.......... 698 651 681 679 671 667 660 654 648 643 638 633 619 613 601 
Fabricated metal products....... A,Dot 1,479 1,526 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,464 1,454 1,435 1,428 1,416 
Industrial machinery and 

OQUIDMOIN, :. ccscustsceetaseyncnas eed 2,120 2,014 217 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,965 1,943 1,917 1,892 1,870 

Computer and office | 

equipment 361 355 369 370 369 367 366 Ley 353 348 344 342 339 335 327 

Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENT... cece cece eeeneeed 1,719 1,612 1,735 1,726 4,715 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 1,p51 1,529 1,499 1,474 1,459 
Electronic components and 
BOCOSSONOS :. ccsconcevecncteacaceard 682 647 714 711 702 686 670 650 634 618 613 601 591 583 572 
Transportation equipment........ 1,849 1,747 1,772 1,786 1775 1,768 1,757 1,749 1,752 1,750 1,735 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,660 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 1,013 933 952 967 956 950 939 931 936 931 919 903 903 901 878 
Aircraft and parts... 465 463 462 464 465 464 465 465 466 465 465 463 456 452 440 
Instruments and related 

PHOGUCIS.S con carsicneseesenereaerd 852 859 870 871 871 866 865 865 865 858 851 849 843 839 836 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 385 
industries. 394 385 393 390 391 390 387 389 388 379 382 381 376 378 378 


Nondurable goods 
Production workers.. 


Food and kindred products. 


7,331 7,059 7,226 7,195 7,175 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 6,988 6,962 6,919 6,881 6,876 
5,038 4,800 4,932 4,908 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,736 4,729 4,695 4,661 4,655 


1,684 1,685 1,684 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,682 1,689 1,691 1,682 1,685 


Tobacco products. 34 33 32 31 32 32 33 33 33 35 33 33 33 32 33 
Textile mill products 528 473 505 496 494 489 480 472 471 465 459 454 446 442 440 
Apparel and other textile 
DIOGUCtS: orcs mecca 633 565 599 595 590 581 579 567 571 554 551 642 533 §31 535 
Paper and allied products........ 657 635 651 645 642 641 639 635 632 628 629 628 627 624 624 
Printing and publishing............ 1,547 1,492 1,534 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,473 1,465 1,452 1,444 1,435 
Chemicals and allied products 1,038 1,033 1,039 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,031 1,027 1,024 1,021 1,018 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 128 127 128 128 a0 127 128 
Rubber and miscellaneous 954 
Plastics products...........:cee 1,011 64 987 979 973 967 959 953 957 947 941 935 927 920 919 
Leather and leather products.. 71 64 68 68 68 66 65 64 64 62 61 60 59 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............0 106,050 | 107,091 | 106,795 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,342 | 107,036 | 106,850 | 106,868 | 106,917 
Transportation and public 7,070 


utilities. 


7,019 7,070 7,106 7,123 alen, 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,070 7,016 6,952 6,915 6,897 


Transportation..... 4,529 4,531 4,580 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,528 4,472 4,414 4,387 4,376 
Railroad transportation... 236 227 229 231 230 230 230 227 226 226 226 225 224 227 226 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit... 476 481 479 480 480 477 483 483 485 486 482 479 480 485 486 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,856 1,854 1,868 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,838 1,832 1,830 1,832 1,829 
Water transportation...........06 196 203 201 200 201 202 203 201 203 203 205 206 204 206 203 
Transportation by air... 1,281 1,288 1,312 1,318 1,316 1,313) 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 1,300 1,264 1,221 1,189 1,187 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 471 464 477 478 479 476 472 469 466 463 463 452 441 434 431 

Communications and public 
utilities 2,490 2,540 2,526 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,542 2,544 2,538 2,528 2,521 


Communications. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


SOIVICOS nerccrerscrernr teeter 851 847 847 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 847 849 849 845 848 
Wholesale trade... 7,024 7,014 7,067 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 6,971 6,941 6,938 6,934 


1,639 1,692 1,679 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,695 1,695 1,689 1,683 1,673 


Retail trade.... 23,307 | 23,488 | 23,415 | 23,472| 23,457 | 23,530] 23,546 | 23,561| 23,606] 23,583] 23,536 23,422 | 23,424 | 23,365 | 23,406 
Building materials and garden ; 
supplies.............. sossesnnenseeenneeed 1,016 1,010 1,007 1,007 1,006 999 1,006 1,014 1,008 1,014 1,013 1,012 1,010 1,013 1,021 
General merchandise stores...... 2,837 2,792 2,789 2,807 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 2,800 2,793 2,784 2,778 2,755 2,720 
Department stores............000+ 2,491 2,447 2,448 2,462 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 2,449 2,450 2,422 2,420 2.410 2,378 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
n thousands] 


SS ee nemo 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.’ 
BOOCSIOLOSs. cayorenccnie: 3,521 3,542 3,538 3,548 3,550 3,562 3,553 | 3,544 3,536 | 3,531 3,538 3,542 3,530) es 505 3,522 
Automotive dealers and 
Service stationS..............0-0-- 2,412 2,429 2,424 2,424) 2,420) 2,421 2,428 | 2,431 2,435 | 2,441 2,435) 2,429] 2,430} 2,428) 2,432 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114 1,130 1,124 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,128 1,131 1,133 wees 1,134 1,137 1,141 1,145 
Apparel and accessory stores...) 1,193 1,219 1,221 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1,227 1,219 1,224 1,224 1,208 1,203 1,192 1,222 


Furniture and home furnishings 


1,134 1,140 1,147} 1,146 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,137 1,137 1,138 1,136 1,136 1,143 1,139 


Eating and drinking places......... | 8,114 8,215 8,157 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,242 8,187 8,198 8,209 8,211 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments. ............000.008 3,080 3,142 3,132 3,142 3,151 3,165 3,155 3,150 3,151 3,156 3,153 3,144 3,130 3,100 3,139 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.... 7,560 7,623 7,594 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,623 7,633 7,634 7,638 7,632 7,636 
Finance. a Sereeter 3,710 3,759 3,738 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,755 3,758 3,758 3,761 3,772 3,774 3,777 
Depository institutions............. 2,029 2,036 2,024 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,045 2,044 2,046 
Commercial banks... : 1,430 1,423 | 1,418 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 1,423 1,427 1,428 1,427 1,429 
Savings institutions................ 253 256 253 254 254 255 255 256 255 255 256 257 259 260 262 
Nondepository institutions....... 681 701 678 683 686 691 697 699 703 709 706 712 717 728 731 
Security and commodity 
brokers... 748 763 777 781 781 780 776 766 755 756 755 750 751 741 741 
Holding and other investment ‘ 
BaD eee vgeriiesssk vancacecconcecncassets 251 259 259 259 260 258 260 261 258 257; 258 258 259 258 259 
INSUIANCE........ eee] 2,346] 2,355 2,346 2,351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 2,362 2,361 2,356 2,352 2,352 
INSUTANCE CAITIESS......-......00000++ | 1,589} 1,596 1,588 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 1,598 1,601 1,602 1,597 1,594 1,595 


Insurance agents, brokers, 


and service........... a4 Tor | 759 758 759 760 760 760 758 758 759 761 759 759 758 Tes 
Real estate 1,504 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 1,508 1513 1,512 1,510 1,506 1,507 
Senices = nett eae eal 40,460 | 41,023) 40,984) 41,020] 41,073] 40,993} 41,078| 41,085} 41,046] 41,129) 41,134] 40,995] 40,889| 40,957 | 40,981 
Agricultural Services.............+-000+4 832 | 801 818 821 828 824 834 833 834 837 838 841 840 845 843 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,914 1,912 1,952 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,913 1,862 1,852 1,845 1,849 
Personal services 1 1,251 1,275 1,261 1,261 1,265 1,267 1,277 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,284 1,281 1,271 1,294 1,294 
Business services... ! 9,858 9,627 9,888 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,588 9,581 9,467 9,356 9,346 9,316 
Services to buildings..... i 994! 1,001 1,007 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 997 995 996 992 984 
Personnel supply services....... 3,887 3,531 3,779 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,521 3,488 3,378 3,282 3,252 3,234 
Help supply services.............. | 3,487 3,142 3,372 3,339 3,293 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 3,113 3,106 3,005 2,913 2,894 2,878 
Computer and data | 
Processing services............... 2,095 | 2,193 2,176 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,194 2,200 2,201 2,189 2,189 2,188 
Auto repair services 
PAREN INGA GS pe cevesesctevavneoneat 1,248 1,302 1,291 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,032 1,307 1,306 1,298 1,305 1,304 1,308 
Miscellaneous repair services... 366 | 362 365 365 364 364 363 361 360 362 363 362 360 359 359 
Motion pictures............:cccseeeee 594 592 600 600 605 601 587 602 595 589 586 582 584 580 589 
Amusement and recreation 
services... BPE 1,769 1,772 1,775 1,764 1,787 1,768 1,772 nin ear’ 1,766 1,781 1,762 Me 1,771 


Health services.. 10,497 | 10,211 10,236 | 10,259} 10,280} 10,296} 10,329] 10,354] 10,384] 10,408) 10,431 10,458 | 10,483 10,501 


Offices and clinics of medical 


(oe: (3) goto eeeesoetane Poet Peeper GEEEE 1,924 1,979 1,953 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,992 1,993 2,000 2,002 2,007 
Nursing and personal care 
FMS oes ates stresses aes 1,795 1,822 1,806 1,808 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,830 1,834 1,837 1,842 1,846 
Hospitals 3,990 4,095 4,035 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,124 4,135 4,149 4,158 4,166 
Home health care services...... 643 650 646 645 648 646 645 648 647 653 655 655 657 659 661 
Legal services. J 1,010 1,026 1,017 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,030 1,030 1,030 1,031 1,030 
Educational services........-..:.+.+1 2,325 2,420 2,363 2,375 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,452 2,446 2,436 2,439 2,457 2,471 
Social services 2,903 305° 2,985 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,048 3,076 3,085 3,096 3,100} 33,105 3,121 
Child day care services. 712 749 732 734 739 743 745 756 760 765 756 757 755 757 755 
Residential Care............-2sc000+ 806 843 827 829 831 835 842 845 847 848 851 854 855 853 960 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens..........-.-..++4 106 110 109 110 110 109 110 hh] 111 111 112 112 110 110 110 
Membership organizations........ 2,475 2,498 2,487 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 2,509 2,505 2,505 2,506 2,504 
Engineering and management 
services... 3,419 3,525 3,496 3,504 3,510 3.517 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,544 3,533 3,538 3,543 3,541 3,543 
Engineering and architectural 
SEINIC OS eee atanie cneraseucireessicesvave 1,017 1,060 1,046 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 1,067 1,069 1,065 1,063 1,064 
Management and public 
FOI AUOMS sere ce neteeeecesserese cases 1,090 15123 1,119 1,123 1,125 1,124 1,121 1,124 1,119 1,123 1,122 1,124 1,127 126 1,134 
Government.... 20,681 | 20,873| 20,629] 20,680] 20,711] 20,747] 20,770} 20,828) 20,932 | 21,005] 20,981} 20,998) 21,006} 21,061] 21 ,063 


Federal 2,777 2,616 2,613 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,622 2,627 2,625 2,607 2,615 2,608 


Federal, except Postal 


1,917 1,767 1,755 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 1,772 1,772 1,774 1,776 1,779 LAE 1,775 1,776 
4,785 4,880 4,800 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,913 4,931 4,919 4,916 4,928 4,928 
2,032 2,088 2,028 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 2,117 2,122 2,129 2,107 2,109 2,112 2,115 
2,753 2,792 2,772 aN I: 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 2,802 2,812 2,907 2,816 2,813 


Other State government 


Local..... 13,119 | 13,377 | 13,216] 13,240] 13,262) 13,285] 13,304) 13,326] 13,397] 10,470} 13,423) 13,454 13,843 | 13,518 | 13,527 
Education.. 7,440 7,567 7,468 7,479 7,492 7,495 7,512 7,515 7,575 7,650 7,595 7,607 7,630 7,642 7,641 
Other local government. 3 5,679 5,810 5,748 5,761 5,770 5,790 5,792 6,811 5,822 5,820 §,828 5,847 5,853 5,876 5,886 


1 Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


— ee sl OO 
Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.? Jan.P 
PRIVATE SECTOR................ccseeseeees 34.5 34.2 34.4 34.3 34.3 | 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.0 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............:.000eeeeeeees 41.0 40.3 40.5| 40.3} 40.5 40.6 | 40.5 40.4| 40.5 40.3} 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.1 40.3 
MINING dcecnncssccceesercvesscne-crcteyeneeccateeerars 43.1 43.4| 43.1 43.2 43.8 | 44.0 43.9} 43.3 43.3) 43.4] 43.5 43.1 43.2 43.1 42.9 
MANUFACTURING... ze 41.6 40.7/ 41.0} 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.7| 40.7} 40.8] 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.5 
Overtime NOUNS c-cccceccsccnceesczeseseeoeneses 4.6 3.9 4.2 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 44 3.9 3.8 3.7, 3.8 3.9 
Durable’ Qoods.-- soc rec cacaes een conecenarasesod 42.1 41.0 41.3] 411 41.3] 41.3] 41.0 40.9 41.2 414 40.9 40.7 40.4| 40.9 40.8 
Overtime NOUlSscc-cssseetecccereersiesca 4.7 3.9 44 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 44 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.8 
Lumber and wood products................ 41.0 40.3 39.8 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 441 40.9 41.1 40.6 40.5 40.7 40.1 
Furniture and fixtures =i 40.0 36.9 39.2 39.1 39.1 39.3 38.6 38.4 39.7 39.7 38.8 38.3 38.4 38.9 40.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.1 43.6 43.0 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.9 44.0 43.9 43.8 43.6 44.4 
Primary metal industries...........:c00 44.9 43.6 43.8 43.2 43.4) 443] 43.5) 43.9 441 43.7 43.7 43.2 42.6 43.9 43.3 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUCtS orac rece cersencetssaeneseccaneecnepeicacs 46.0 445 | 447!| 444) 444] 454); 446 45.1 44.7 446} 45.5 44/0 43.3 43.8 43.8 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 41.3 41.7 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.2 41.0 40.7 41.3 41.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.7} 41.5} 41.0] 41.2 41.3! 40.7] 404]; 40.8) 40.2 40.3 40.4 39.9 40.1 40.1 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMEN Eis nryeceseecoy recur screenees 441 39.4|} 40.3} 40.3] 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.0 38.8 39.3 38.4 
Transportation equipment. A 43.4 41.9 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 42.2 42.8 41.5 41.3 41.3 41.8 42.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 44.4 42.7 42.1 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.6 42.3 41.9 42.2 43.1 44.5 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 40.6 41.0 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 41.1 40.7 40.3 40.5 40.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 38.4} 38.2 37.6 37.5 37.1 37.8 37.5 
Nondurable good5.............:ssscsceseeseeee 40.8 40.3 40.6) 404} 40.5 40.5/| 40.3 40.4; 40.3] 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.0 40.2 40.0 
Overtime hours.............5 ze 4.4 4.0 4.3 4.0 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 41 41 3.9 4.0 4.0 
Food and kindred products. 41.7 444 41.3] 41.1 41.2 41.3 444 41.2 40.9} 41.1 41.0 44.1 40.8} 40.9 40.7 
Textile mill products.............0 ad 41.2 40.0 40.7; 404} 405) 40.3] 403] 404] 39.7 39.8 39.8 39.7 39.5 40.0 40.0 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 37.6 37.6 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.7 36.9 36.9 36.8 36.9 37.3 36.9 
Paper and allied products.................. 42.5 41.7 41.9| 41.7 41.8} 42.0 41.6 41.7} 41.9 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.3 41.5 41.4 
Printing and publishing.............:..:++4 38.3 38.1 38.4 | 38.4) 386 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.0 38.1 38.0 37.8 37.9 37.5 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3| 426) 423 42.3} 426) 42.4] 42.2 42.7 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.0 41.9 42.0 
Rubber and miscellaneous 40.9 
plastics | ploductsze-cae-cnccasertetee ce 41.4 41.7| 41.0 40.9} 41.0 40.8) 406| 40.7; 406)| 40.5 40.8 40.5 40.7 41.2 38.1 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.4 36.9 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 35.7 36.4 36.3 36.0 36.6 37.5 32.6 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............cceceeseee 32.8 32.7 32.9 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.8 | 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTIEIMMES Sicranecascncerteeseer sce 38.6 38.1 38.7 38.5 38.3 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8 37.8 37.6 37.8 38.8 38.0 37.6 
WHOLESALE TIRADE. crccecceconcneeesccesr 38.5 38.2 38.3 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.2 38.3 38.2 
RETAILSTRAD Eines scenscccateccsssreeccstes 28.9 28.8 | 29.1 28.9| 28.8 28.8 | 28.8) 28.7 28.6 28.6 | 28.7 28.7 28.8 28.9 28.8 
ee ————— ll ne eee ee eens 


® = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


2001 2002 
Industry 

2000 | 2001 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.” | Jan.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.03 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 | $14.45 | $14.47 | $14.54 | $14.59 | $14.59 
Goods-producing..............:s:ccseceeees 15.40 | 15.93 | 15.67] 15.74] 15.79} 15.78 | 15.86 | 15.90] 15.93] 16.01] 16.04) 16.05] 16.05] 16.15] 16.24 
MINING pesreeerceeccerstNexeee wearer 17.24 | 17.65) 17.49} 17.52} 17.55 | 17.53] 17.54 17.73] 17.74] 17.69] 17.67] 17.73] 17.85] 17.80| 17.84 
Construction.. | 17.88) 18.33] 18.28 | 18.30] 18.33] 18.15] 18.22 | 18.28/ 18.26] 18.35] 1836] 18.38] 18.46] 18.58] 18.55 
Manufachiningseccccscsicsmoocctacssccass 14.38 | 14.84] 14.54] 14.63] 14.66 | 14.72] 14.78 | 14.81] 14.86] 14.93] 14.96] 14.97] 15.05] 15.10] 15.13 
Excluding oVertime...........:secseeseeseeed 13.62 | 14.15] 13.83} 13.94] 13.96] 14.04] 14.09 | 1413] 14.18] 1424] 1428] 14.31] 14.38] 14.41 | 14.43 
Service-Pproducing............seeseeeeee) 13.24] 13.85] 13.54] 13.62] 13.68] 13.73] 13.76 | 13.84] 13.87] 13.93] 13.98) 14.01] 14.07] 14.13] 14.12 
Transportation and public utilities....... 16.22 | 16.89 | 16.51 | 16.64] 16.68) 16.74] 16.76) 16.91] 16.88] 16.95] 17.02] 17.09] 17.23] 17.23] 17.26 
Wholesale trade..........scscsessssssseseeseseene 15.20 | 15.80] 15.53] 15.60] 15.68] 15.74) 15.70] 15.86] 15.84] 15.81] 15.95| 15.89] 15.91] 16.04] 16.07 
RRO EH SANG cr aero atiyecaaecicecceaiucecouass 9.46 9.82] 9.64| 969] 9.72] 9.74] 9.79) 983) 9.84] 9.87) 9.87] 9.91] 9.98] 9.99] 9.99 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 15.07 | 15.84| 15.44| 15.55) 15.61] 15.64] 15.74 | 15.86] 15.91] 15.99] 16.01] 16.05] 16.07] 16.16] 16.16 
SOWICES 2 Sahioi.cocsccsauecns aurtoeconreacecans | 13.91 14.61 | 14.25] 14.35] 14.40] 14.48] 14.49 | 14.54] 14.61 | 14.71] 14.76] 14.81] 14.87] 14.94] 14.93 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
PIOUANS ccc meee erences 7.86 8.00} 7.90| 7.92| 7.95] 7.94] 7.93] 7.95] 8.00] 8.03] 8.02] 8.06] 8.11] 8.16 - 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 
Industry Pp 
2000 2001 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
lie 
PRIVATE SECTOR. ooo. ccecrsasvessccsassanven $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.10 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 | $14.51 | $14.50 $14.56 | $14.64 
MINING See vcconccncetcorasccocuccaevencveesrerettens 17.24 172659) 17.67 |) 1761 17.57 | 17.60 | 17.49] 17.59| 17.67] 17.53] 17.67] 17.70} 17.79} 17.90 
CONSTRUCTION. vccc ccs sencesscccseaseecsssevonsea 17.88 18.33 | 18.17 | 18.16] 18.30] 18.07} 18.17; 18.21 18.32] 18.43] 18.50] 18.55] 18.51 18.65 
MANUFACTURING. ...........ccesecesseeeeeeed 14.38 14.84 | 14.59] 14.61 14.65 | 14.74] 14.75 | 14.79] 14.84] 14.89] 15.01 14.97 | 15.07 | 15.19 
Durable QoOdSit.cccc-stecaeseny-ccssccencanecet 14.82 15.28|} 14.98] 15.03/ 15.09] 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.25] 15.37] 15.49] 15.45 | 15.55] 15.68 | 
Lumber and wood products.. 11.93 12.25] 12.13] 12.08] 12.08] 12.13] 12.16] 12.19] 12.32) 12.37] 12.45 | 12.34] 12.41 12.37 
Furniture and fixtures...........sccssccseeeres 11.73 12.21 11.92 | 12.03) 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15] 12.24) 12.29] 12.35] 12.39] 12.40] 12.56 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 14.53 15.03} 14.65] 14.68) 14.79] 14.96] 15.03] 15.13] 15.12] 15.17] 15.22] 15.20} 15.16 | 15.23 
Primary metal industries............:00000+4 16.42 16.96 | 16.66} 16.58] 16.63} 16.90} 16.82} 16.96| 17.11 riAalsey Teme || GWA Ash 17.26 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PTQQUCKS onan cccitdencannecensraneccapesynenexss 19.82 20.43 | 20.16] 20.05] 20.00] 20.37| 20.26] 20.39] 20.48] 20.63) 20.91} 20.55 | 20.75) 20.61 
Fabricated metal products.................. 13.87 14.26 | 13.99] 14.03 | 14.08} 14.11 14.23 | 14.25] 14.27] 14.34] 14.42] 1433] 1444) 14.63 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.91 15.73 | 15.74] 15.77| 15.74] 15.79| 15.82] 15.90] 15.96] 16.05] 16.09} 16.15] 16.33 
Electronic and other electrical 
OCHIRIVGIE So sirasse euctcpasassecratececevassior 13.80 14.53 | 14.07] 14.16 | 14.26 | 14.39] 14.38] 14.51 14.59 |} 14.72} 14.84] 14.78] 14.87 | 15.01 
Transportation equipment..............20++ 18.45 49.01 18.57 | 18.68] 18.76} 18.77] 18.83] 18.90] 18.80] 19.08] 19.31 19.37 | 19.51 19.65 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.79 19.36 | 18.77] 18.91 19.02} 19.13} 19.18] 19.25] 19.04] 19.39] 19.68 | 19.82| 19.96} 20.19 
Instruments and related products....... 14.43 14.87 | 14.64] 14.60] 14.73} 14.80] 14.75] 14.81 | 14.98) 15.00] 15.06 | 15.00] 15.03] 15.16 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 11.63 12.19 | 11.98] 11.98] 12.05] 12.04] 12.10) 12.07] 12.12] 12.23) 12.37 | 12.27 | 12.46 | 12.67 | 
Nondurable good................s-.00se0-0+ 13.69 14.17 | 12.97 | 13.97 | 13.97] 14.12 | 14.07} 14.11 14.23 | 14.17 | 14.31 14.28 | 14.37] 14.45 
Food and kindred products................. 12.50 12.88 | 12.70} 12.65] 12.68} 12.79] 12.83) 12.86] 12.93} 12.87) 12.95] 12.91 oii 13.21 
Tobacco products 21.57 22.28 | 21.34] 21.49] 22.63 | 2259] 23.01] 23.17] 23.63] 21.90] 21.70] 21.71 | 22.32] 22.21 
Textile mill products............:cssceeeeeeee 11.16 ABS W825 A272) WAST AASON A295) WARS Qa i SAAS 7 ait SS did AO teed O47 |e aon etd 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.30 9.47 9.39 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 9.49 9.58 9.47 
Paper and allied products.............000 16.25 16.86 | 16.53) 16.54] 16.56] 16.74| 16.72) 16.90) 16.99| 16.87) 17.12 | 17.11 aden Sr mea Yn IA 
Printing and publishing............:0ee 14.40 14.82 | 14.59] 1464] 14.69] 14.75) 14.75) 14.74) 14.83] 14.87] 15.01 14.96 | 14.93 15.04 
Chemicals and allied products. Baa 18.15 18.59 | 18.34) 18.41 | 18.33] 1864) 18.52) 1855] 18.69] 18.54] 18.86} 18.70] 18.74] 18.81 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 22.00 22:09%|/ 22°10))) 22:24) 21.83:|| «22:09 || 21:83) | 2978 1 §22:02)1%22:2011 8 22'270 22536) meee: ce ule ca.o5 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASUICS | PIOGUCIS: nxccccscecesssscrscccxexencsee 12.85 13:39'| 13.24 | 13.31 | 13.19 | 13.33 | 13.30 | 13.30 | 13:38 | 13:44 13.51 13.48 | 13.53] 13.67 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.18 10.31 | 10.51} 10.35) 10.46 | 10.37] 10.26/ 10.30] 10.25] 10.35 | 10.25} 10.21 | 10.09] 10.25 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLICIUMILITIES cc .csnecccrerevascontssesvae) 16.22 16.89 | 16.56} 16.68] 16.65 | 16.78] 16.70] 16.83] 16.89] 16.97] 17.07] 17.09] 17.23] 17.26 
WHOLESALE TRADE 15.20 15.80 | 15.56 | 15.62) 15.58} 15.86] 15.66] 15.77] 15.88] 15.75] 16.03] 15.85! 15.91 16.16 
RETA TRADE cic cc.censccascess csccciscesestscess 9.46 9.82 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.92 9.93 9.98 9.99 | 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ................00cc00004 15.07 15.84 | 15.45] 15.63} 15.67] 15.81 | 15.74} 15.75] 15.85] 15.84] 16.05] 15.96] 16.04] 16.21 
SERVICES tectccrescyecasscatecccerecossesesreesstes 13.91 14.61 14.39 | 14.47 | 14.48] 1458] 14.46| 14.39] 14.46] 14.46| 14.78| 14.80] 14.92] 15.09 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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verage weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


industry Annual average 2000 2002 
2000 2001 Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.? | Jan.? 
T 

E SECTOR | | | 

nt dollars... seteeece | $474.38 | $490.09 | $480.17 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.69 | $493.00 | $495.04 $503.62 | $492.91 

asonally adjusted.. sae - -| 479.83 483.97) 486.03 | 485.98 | 487.01 | 489.40 | 490.43] 489.60) 492.75| 491.98] 495.81] 499.66! 492.91 

stant (1982) dollars............. | 272.16 | 273.64 | 272.51 270.62 | 270.89} 271.70) 269.39] 271.46| 275.22) 273.82) 275.88| 274.50| 276.10] 282.30] 275.83 
| 

“nS CROPEECEREES SEPECCE EERE EEE A 743.04 | 766.01 747.20 | 751.95) 757.27 | 765.60 | 769.56| 768.68] 772.18] 764.31] 777.48| 773.49| 764.97] 771.49| 760.87 

BARTON. cexcacscscncs oan vencactes 702.68 | 718.54 | 694.56 | 682.82 | 702.52] 695.70] 728.62] 728.40] 740.13) 739.04| 736.30| 732.73) 720.04] 714.30] 711.48 
| | 

“ACTURING | | | | 

EMBIGONALS. ..ceascncscccscsenscnasenal | 598.21 | 603.99 | 607.34 591.71 | 597.72 | 588.13 600.33} 603.43} 598.05| 607.51 | 615.41 | 609.28| 613.35] 627.35| 612.87 

stant (1982) dollars.............. 343.21 337.24 | 344.69| 332.61 335.61 328.38 | 333.52 | 334.87 | 333.36 | 338.63) 341.14| 339.24) 342.08] 351.65| 342.96 

| | 

OIOOUS. <oacscoensccescnsseconsad 623.92 | 626.48 | 630.09 | 613.22 | 620.20) 607.11| 624.31 626.36 | 617.63) 633.24] 639.74] 631.91 | 636.00} 652.29] 636.55 

er and wood products....... 489.13 | 496.13 | 486.01 | 473.54| 483.20} 483.99/ 497.34| 498.57] 502.66| 509.64] 517.92] 504.71| 503.85] 502.33] 490.69 

niture and fixtures... 469.20 | 474.90 | 476.01 461.95 | 467.15 | 457.45 | 462.22 | 468.99] 481.03} 491.60] 489.06} 478.25] 479.88] 501.14] 501.48 

ne, clay, and glass 

RSERACES cas sac cisaayccvasvecdsteestenave | 626.24) 655.31 624.13 610.69] 631.53) 638.79] 665.83 | 670.26) 669.82] 676.58] 686.42| 674.88| 668.56) 664.03| 664.66 

nary metal industries...........1 737.26 | 739.46 | 735.93) 716.26| 718.42) 730.08) 731.67| 744.54) 742.57| 743.82 | 766.79| 737.87| 747.79| 768.07| 746.91 

ast furnaces and basic , 

tee! products.............cccseese4 | 911.72} 909.14} 890.62 | 882.20| 884.00} 920.72] 899.54] 919.59] 919.55] 920.109 | 959.77] 900.09} 908.85] 902.72] 895.44 

ricated metal products......../ 590.86 | 588.94 | 596.01 580.84 | 585.73 | 567.22 | 589.12 | 589.95} 582.22 | 595.11] 598.43] 590.40] 594.93| 617.39 | 596.96 

istrial machinery and 

RAP ATIO NG co vast cscchassecuatesasace 656.21 657.54 | 662.44 | 648.49 | 651.30] 628.03 | 644.23] 640.71] 640.77 | 640.00] 648.42| 648.43| 649.23/| 669.53] 658.50 

stronic and other electrical 

MING Fi sos. cdactsnst coo novennnee 567.18 | 572.48 | 585.22 | 566.40| 568.97] 554.02| 559.38| 570.24| 558.80 | 577.02] 584.70) 584.39] 580.85] 603.40] 574.85 

nsportation equipment......... 800.73 | 796.52 807.50 | 775.22 | 789.80] 765.82 | 804.04| 799.47) 765.16 | 814.72) 809.09} 807.73] 818.52] 841.02] 824.43 

tor vehicles and | | 

SEMPLE sp iesecs ven cesicevscesovees 834.28 | 826.67 826.47 | 786.66) 808.35) 791.98] 840.08} 839.30] 780.64) 858.98 | 844.27] 840.37 | 852.29| 890.38] 873.56 

ruments and related | 

BRMNCUS occ caxuak vaca sscguvorensnss 595.96 606.70 | 621.72| 605.90} 605.40 | 594.96 | 602.48 | 602.77| 605.19] 606.00| 618.97| 609.00} 610.22 | 624.59| 611.04 

cellaneous manufacturing...| 453.57 | 462.00 | 460.88 | 454.04| 461.52) 450.30! 458.59] 463.49 | 458.14| 468.41 | 467.59] 462.58] 464.76) 483.99 | 466.72 
| 

Urable GOOdS...........:sseeees | 558.55 | 571.05 | 569.98 | 560.20] 561.59] 559.15] 564.21 | 568.63) 569.20] 571.05] 582.42] 576.91| 589.99 | 589.56 | 577.35 

d and kindred products....... 521.25 | 529.37 | 528.74| 509.80} 513.54] 510.32 | 522.18) 528.55 | 528.84] 535.39 | 543.90} 538.35] 544.07| 549.54) 529.64 

acco products | 877.90! 893.43) 892.16| 831.66] 893.89] 885.53) 906.59] 956.92 952.29] 878.19] 885.36/| 881.43| 899.50| 917.27] 846.37 

tile mill products...............-+4 459.79 | 454.00 | 462.07 | 449.67 | 458.06 | 444.09} 454.99) 458.46 | 444.57 | 456.74 458.28) 540.20 | 454.91 | 466.56 | 464.40 

arel and other textile 

BEI CTS oe eed racse-etadsesscs-sanvnc 351.54 | 353.23 | 353.25) 352.87] 355.70| 346.45] 355.88} 357.21 | 349.68} 350.22] 350.85 | 348.28] 354.46) 365.31 | 355.15 

er and allied products 690.63 | 703.06 | 705.93) 683.10} 687.24} 688.01} 690.54) 701.35} 708.48} 695.04] 722.46 | 715.20] 717.75| 726.29) 716.77 

ting and publishing.............. 551.52 | 564.64 | 564.41 557.78 | 565.57 | 554.60 | 556.08] 557.17] 563.54] 568.03} 577.89] 571.47) 573.31 | 577.54] 561.74 

smicals and allied products... 771.38 | 786.36 | 788.67 | 778.74| 773.53) 790.34] 783.40 | 782.81 | 790.59) 778.68) 797.78| 791.01} 794.58) 799.43 | 793.17 

roleum and coal products..... 932.80 | 943.24 | 952.64 | 957.25| 936.51 965.33 | 910.31} 934.36} 953.47 | 954.60) 955.38) 936.88) 935.48| 906.54] 886.84 

ber and miscellaneous | 

AStICS PFOCUCTS..........eseeeeeee | 531.99 | 544.97] 543.84] 543.05] 538.15] 529.20] 539.98 | 543.97] 535.20] 544.32] 556.61 | 548.64} 553.38) 574.14 | 559.51 

ther and leather products..... 381.75 | 375.28 | 382.65 373.64 | 375.51 369.17 | 370.39} 378.01} 360.80} 379.85] 377.20) 369.60] 373.33 385.40] 385.29 

FPORTATION AND | 

AC UTILITIES................020520 626.09 | 643.51 | 638.06) 637.18| 362.70} 641.00} 632.93} 642.91 | 650.27| 646.56] 648.66/| 646.00) 649.57| 661.06| 643.56 

=SALE TRADE...................| 585.20 | 603.56 | 596.71 590.44 | 592.04) 607.44| 598.59| 603.99} 611.38] 603.23) 620.36 | 603.89} 607.76] 623.78| 609.81 

| 

: TRADE neeseeessssecesenennl 273.39 | 282.82 | 278.89) 276.05| 276.62| 281.66 | 280.69} 283.33 | 288.22) 286.85 | 285.70 | 283.01 284.43 | 291.71 | 281.40 

SE, INSURANCE, | 

EA ESTA Bec eceerensccsreceass 547.99 | 553.05) 567.37} 564.12| 580.23) 565.78| 570.15| 581.70] 571.82) 589.04] 571.37] 577.44] 594.91 | 579.24 


iminary. 


476.77 


471.99 


See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 


474.29 


483.31 


496.46 


485.58 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


63.2| 56.2| 59.3; 60.2} 58.9] 57.1] 55.4/ 58.4) 54.8] 55.0} 58.2) 56.4 
55.1| 59.6] 52.8] 57.2) 58.2] 54.2] 57.1] 54.4) 55.2) 57.9; 59.9) 56.8 
55.7| 59.3] 61.0| 54.2] 47.7| 60.5} 57.8} 55.1) 52.0) 54.8) 55.1) 54.2 
53.7| 50.4! 55.8] 45.0) 46.6] 44.3] 45.5) 43.9] 44.1) 38.7| 38.7) 41.2 


69.7| 67.6] 67.4} 66.0} 64.0) 62.7} 61.9] 62.0} 60.9) 59.3} 60.8) 58.8 
61.2| 60.2) 58.2} 60.8) 60.8) 61.6] 62.2] 61.3} 63.9} 63.0} 61.3) 60.9 
62.5] 63.0) 61.8} 59.5} 58.4) 56.8! 55.7} 56.5} 54.2) 53.4] 53.0) 51.8 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.4] 51.5} 53.7) 53.3) 43.8; 48.2) 38.2} 51.5) 41.9) 41.5) 41.2) 43.4 
46.9) 44.5; 43.0; 42.3) 50.4); 39.3} 51.5] 39.3) 45.2) 46.3) 53.3} 46.7 
44.9 56.6) 55.5) 46.7) 41.2) 548) 53.7) 386] 34.6) 41.5} 43.8) 44.1 
37.9} 32.4) 41.5} 31.3} 29.4) 33.1) 39.0) 27.6) 36.0} 29.4) 25.7} 28.7 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and Total 
employment Fewer than 5 to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 
+— + 

Total, all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter ... 7,531,330| 4,413,181 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 31,311 11,713 

Employment (Marchi <cccccsscsssscsececsecovescevs 108,195,174} 6,831,146} 8,615,974] 11,471,927| 17,878,154] 14,212,796] 17,895,603] 10,658,780] 7,965,372 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Establishments, first quarter ... ats 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 

Employment, March .........::sscssceseeeeseeeee 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter ... eens 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 

Employment, March ........ccceceseeseseeseseeee 524,514 22,082 28,959 51,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 

Employment, March  ........cccsssecseseeeeeees 6,310,456 703,310 831,405} 1,024,819} 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 

Employment, March .........ssscesesseseeseeeee 18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691) 1,922,360} 2,144,676] 3,739,308] 2,977,743] 2,446,323 
Transportation and public utilities 

Establishments, first quarter 315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 2,127 892 

Employment, March .......cesecseseseeeeeeees 6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012} 1,190,459 726,615 618,630 
Wholesale trade 

Establishments, first quarter «0.0.0... 664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 

Employment, March  ........scsscssseseesseeees 6,947,770 621,924 729,753) 1,046,983) 1,565,359] 1,035,060} 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 
Retail trade 

Establishments, first quarter ............00 1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 

Employment, March ........cssssseeseseeeseeees 22,807,395} 1,154,942} 2,204,569} 3,190,042] 5,437,335) 3,943,391] 3,880,016) 1,659,975 764,056 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Establishments, first quarter «0... 671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 

Employment, March. .....c.sssscsseesesseeseeeee 7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817} 1,065,116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246 
Services 

Establishments, first quarter... 2,890,313] 1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 

Employment, March ........scsecsseecseesseeees 37,110,557} 2,772,133} 2,967,673) 3,643,823] 5,102,854} 4,225,937] 5,980,102} 3,627,319) 2,939,641 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 


2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


1,000 or 
more 
workers 


5,977 
12,665,422 


24 
36,271 


25 
37,821 


59 
85,617 


1,711 
3,656,143 


516 
1,205,714 


96 
142,183 


324 
573,069 


513 
1,076,029 


2,708 
5,851,075 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


= 
Average average Total annual wages pverege ernua ae 
Year establishments annual (in thousands) wade? y 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
she ae 
6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781 ,676,477 25,897 498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967 ,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 353323 679 
UI covered 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524.937,018 $24,335 $468 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 25,622 493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966 ,824 35,077 675 
Private industry covered 

6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $24,178 $465 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927 ,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 


State government covered 


58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 

58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 


Local government covered 


114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
2,881 ,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average 
establishments 


Average annual 
employment 


State 


GONOVADO: Gicssseechaccnsenhhenscnesnr cnr ereeanccheneenek 
Connecticut . 
Delaware ............ 

District of Columbia oa 
FOUN oe aa ov aslca cpa geosnenvanteastuusscaannacceeeeees 


Georgia 

Hawaii .. 

Idaho .... 

Illinois ... cee 

NOW soos. caves Semasnarures coueQoe sab aceapushuerane 

HOW ca cisicntcatesntpovonnencpnapavacessnbacacuivaasusausevskette 

Kansas ..... 80,477 
Kentucky .. 107,740 
Louisiana .. 118,216 
Maine .............. 44,865 
EB EEL Bie Senter: BS Hor Restorer RSC ce EEE aa See 
Massachusetts 187,391 
Michigan .......... 260,885 
Minnesota ... ais 155,711 
MISSISSION qa oa. scapes cevcncspepnnenetrassoseassesvrsee 63,970 
IWESSOUNE 55 occcececosescconssvenunonayasacenticesodeucdssarseseeer 163,080 
Montana ... 38,349 
Nebraska .. 51,838 
Nevada ............ 48,126 


45,924 


NG@W SIGRSOY. “ois caxnns>pcaaunareoucsestssersseowsspaeaccesnnneat 270,384 
New Mexico ... 47,987 
New York ........ 529,103 
North Carolina . age 222,234 
Nace tia icalctcg se crs reserte nee cance ties sespeeanvasessoen 23,297 
OP WOs recessca tae cc nec ananesdearoct oes aceaeansssastuaiavSaxdanss 280,988 


Oklahoma . 89,298 
Oregon .......- 109,050 
Pennsylvania pa 315,284 
PREDOMI ISR gasps ves va ccvescneens sense pesiaceaceenston cues 33,327 
SOUR GON OUNA cos snes saeenertmecnvonsansaesssvsegeiececces 109,370 
South Dakota .. 27,145 
Tennessee .. 125,247 
Texas .... 489,795 


WHR os cesssanecersteree z 66,144 
MOTION ae cv occscectrrcecurecessaxtpuesserdpansaenersrsaasirooibe 23,870 
Virginia ..... 192,745 
Washington . 221,150 
WOESE VIR QUMIA cescsecenssccincrssaarousdaesssncaduexnaaataiscas> 46,830 
IWVISCONSII easecceccasscevesstearsersent sede se ckdaiaptiaasats 145,871 
WYOMING) oiscocc0.00snccecsorencsaccscenncssssecnccesssnasacens> 20,861 
PUGIO) RICO iacce-crareaeseoresedcricensstaneeneancvsctiecaneven 52,371 
Virgin ISIANAS accc:.-cccscssessrcacesonearensssne ; 3,255 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


change 


1999- 
2000 


58,256 


454 
32 
2,589 
406 
-33,271 


6,278 
1,696 

584 
1,474 
9,134 


6,628 
1,564 
1,128 
2,721 
-1,089 


2,479 
1,036 
2,403 
1,549 

956 


1,117 

344 
2,244 
4,932 
229 


2,303 
1,585 
4 

194 
494 


-15,337 
693 
4,797 
7,270 
240 


1,073 
1,368 
-1,296 
13,267 
621 


-1,993 
437 
-51 
8,425 
2,282 


805 
3,212 
9,010 

21 
977 
238 


202 
32 


2000 


1999- 
2000 
change 


129,877,063 


1,877,963 
275,607 
2,220,712 
1,130,891 
14,867,006 


2,186,656 
1,674,728 
406,350 
637,292 
7,060,986 


3,883,005 
553,185 
563,193 

5,940,772 

2,936,634 


1,443,394 
1,313,742 
1,762,949 
1,869,219 
590,818 


2,405,510 
3,275,135 
4,585,211 
2,608,543 
1,137,304 


2,677,110 
379,094 
882,918 

1,017,902 
606,543 


3,877,572 
717,243 
8,471,416 
3,862,782 
309,223 


5,513,217 
1,452,166 
1,608,069 
5,558,076 

467,602 


1,820,138 

364,119 
2,667,230 
9,289,286 
1,044,143 


296,462 
3,427,954 
2,706,462 

686,622 
2,736,054 

230,857 


1,026,175 
42,349 


2,834,781 


6,911 
6,674 
70,174 
17,750 
472,932 


81,404 
22,363 

4,210 
21,588 
216,337 


88,250 
15,440 
20,785 
90,253 
29,778 


12,412 
14,945 
31,482 
21,317 
17,005 


58,631 
83,493 
82,445 
57,751 
-1,880 


31,687 

7,855 
16,308 
41,975 
15,318 


85,195 
16,339 
178,874 
58,413 

3,263 


62,090 
29,357 
32,067 
98,602 
10,766 


27,993 
8,334 
40,186 
272,645 
26,519 


8,473 
100,832 
62,732 
6,014 
44,603 
5,892 


23,785 
1,411 


Total annual wages 


Average weekly 


(in thousands) wage 

1999- 1999- 

2000 2000 2000 2000 
change change 
$4,587,708,584 $352,129,380 $679 $38 
54,538,027 1,970,401 558 18 
9,685,341 532,709 676 22 
72,417,033 6,772,271 627 40 
29,761,939 1,520,062 506 18 
612,318,313 71,430,084 792 69 
81,273,035 9,292,033 715 57 
76,176,856 5,650,414 875 54 
14,845,185 707,255 703 27 
33,753,742 2,423,907 1,019 40 
215,780,400 17,731,492 588 32 
132,853,189 10,161,751 658 36 
16,942,944 921,218 589 16 
15,600,825 1,474,196 533 32 
226,012,936 13,664,320 732 34 
91,086,141 3,800,930 596 19 
40,312,331 1,743,623 537 19 
38,571,763 2,164,568 565 26 
50,774,667 2,669,580 554 20 
52,131,235 1,838,194 536 13 
16,344,365 916,386 532 15 
87,548,876 6,606,334 700 37 
145,184,150 16,396,342 852 76 
169,702,272 8,726,750 712 24 
92,377,120 6,959,859 681 37 
28,665,889 879,567 485 16 
84,020,093 4,745,993 604 28 
9,202,211 567,364 467 20 
24,449,709 1,370,028 533 21 
32,853,744 2,392,271 621 21 
21,069,920 2,067,493 668 50 
169,355,641 13,725,235 840 $1 
19,722,105 1,311,285 529 24 
384,241,451 34,472,229 872 61 
120,007,446 7,922,007 597 30 
7,632,602 365,713 475 18 
179,218,763 8,080,924 625 21 
39,191,626 2,464,854 519 23 
52,703,467 4,049,166 630 36 
189,058,210 10,557,733 654 25 
15,250,760 1,011,495 627 28 
51,289,516 2,664,765 542 20 
9,030,727 574,920 477 20 
81,495,110 4,055,765 588 21 
324,579,638 27,952,132 672 39 
30,518,822 2,131,853 562 26 
8,571,976 624,326 556 25 
120,567,926 10,689,950 676 41 
100,381,521 5,904,038 713 26 
18,461,154 752,890 517 We 
83,980,263 4,294,806 590 21 
6,195,607 425,897 516 23 
19,306,364 709,126 362 5 
1,173,955 104,996 533 31 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


County! Percent | Ranked by Percent 
change, Peer change, 
1999-2000? | 4599-24009 1999-20002 


United|States? =v. ccs: 129,877,063 2.2 - 35,323 5.9 
JOfferSOMm Aly cee ccscccssseess<s 384,662 6 256 34,026 3.9 
Madison, AL. .. 154,356 ikevA 186 35,837 5.0 
Mobile, AL ....... 169,469 -4 291 28,623 2.4 
Monigomery, AL 131,988 2 285 28,894 3.2 
Tuscaloosa, AL .. 76,499 8 244 29,064 25 
Anchorage, AK .. 129,700 2.0 164 36,659 27 
Maricopa, AZ .. 1,544,971 3.6 48 35,110 78 
Pima, AZ ..... 328,426 ou 77 29,194 3.5 
Pulaski, AR ..... 243,157 4 272 30,799 3.8 
Sebastian, AR .......cseee 75,197 14 228 27,011 4.8 
Washington, AR .........:000+ 80,045 3.3 61 26,408 3.8 
Alameda, CA ......... : 696,242 3.0 84 45,091 9.8 
Contra Costa, CA 336,691 chil 78 42,318 3.7 
Fresno, CA ........ 322,759 1.9 169 26,162 48 
KerniiGA vccsceveuss 238,250 21 153 28,572 5.7 
Los Angeles, CA 4,098,154 ier 187 39,651 4.9 
Marin, CA........... 111,645 2.1 154 42,600 8.5 
Monterey, CA .. 164,646 2.5 118 29,962 5a 
Orange, CA. 1,394,414 3.6 49 39,247 4.8 
Placer, CA .. 107,182 8.9 iS! 33,386 5:3 
Riverside, CA ......ceeceeseeeee 469,467 5.3 12 29,136 47 
Sacramento, CA .... 4 573,942 2.6 107 37,732 ee 
San Bernardino, CA .. 528,437 3.0 85 29,901 3.8 
San Diego, CA ....... 1,195,116 3.0 86 37,535 8.1 
San Francisco, CA . 609,138 3.7 43 57,532 12.0 
San Joaquin, CA....... 201,070 Chil 79 29,237 47 
San Luis Obispo, CA 94,883 3.6 50 28,096 6.2 
San Mateo, CA ......... 378,494 5.3 13 67,051 30.4 
Santa Barbara, CA : 176,901 3.0 87 32,566 8.2 
Santa Clara, CA oo... 1,030,633 6.1 9 76,213 24.7 
Santa Cruz, CA 0.0... 101,833 3.3 62 35,819 15.5 
Solano, CA ..... , 117,217 caf 44 31,670 8.4 
Sonoma, CA 190,946 3.4 80 35,715 les) 
Stanislaus, CA 160,948 late 188 28,201 4.4 
Tulare, CA ...... 132,986 3.6 51 23,750 4.6 
Ventura, CA . 287,611 3.4 57 37,069 9.1 
Yolo, CA ...... 84,565 15 201 33,438 3.3 
Adams, CO .. 144,806 3.6 52 33,428 4.8 
Arapahoe, CO . : 284,236 3.9 38 46,254 7.8 
Bouldert@@ irs 179,719 8.2 4 45,564 13.9 
Denver): CO Maes .cssscaes 469,137 3.2 69 44,343 11.6 
EliPaso,.CO =... 237,739 3.4 58 33,039 Th 
Jefferson, CO . 210,519 2.6 108 36,195 5.2 
Larimer, CO .... 119,155 Sul 16 32,394 7.9 
Fairfield, CT . 427,557 11 229 61,156 8.5 
Hartford, CT .... 501,562 1.1 230 43,656 6.2 
New Haven, CT .. 367,343 al 231 38,355 5.4 
New London, CT . 123,039 6 257 36,757 3.8 
New Castle, DE .. 281,920 -7 301 40,491 45 
Washington, DC ............... 637,292 3.5) 54 52,964 41 
Alachua; Fle sssisccecassreteocees 117,658 PS) 119 26,155 3.9 
Brevard, FL .. 181,314 3.3 63 32,101 UG 
Broward, FL . 644,192 3.3 64 33,234 a) 
Collier, FL .... 103,264 6.9 6 29,962 6.9 
Duval, FL ........ 434,219 4A 32 32,777 46 
Escambia, FL ...... 125,666 1.0 235 26,709 4.5 
Hillsborough, FL . 588,792 2.5 120 31,707 48 
eer Riper. 162,304 44 25 28,148 6.4 
Keon; Flees... 141,978 PLP 142 29,249 44 
Manatee, FL ....ccssessssesses (°) (°) (°) (°) (°) 
Marion, FL .......... 83,319 We; 189 3.3 
Miami-Dade, FL .. 980,394 2.3 135 3.9 
Orange, FL ......... 611,469 3.2 70 4.6 
Palm Beach, FL .. 481,395 44 3G 7.3 
Pinellas, FL. ..... 436,390 4.2 29 5.4 
Polk Flaesee 183,222 2.6 109 3.5 
Sarasota, FL (3) (@) (2) (°) 
Seminole, FL .. 139,610 46 23 6.9 
Volusia, FL ... ss 141,652 1.4 207 5.5 
BibbiGAmaeeunccenarec en 88,790 a2 308 Be 
Chatham, GA 122,785 1s 214 1.9 
Clayton, GA . seth 116,368 -.6 296 6.7 
Cobb; GA anncniescrsnecrsnes 301,183 1.3 215 5.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County! 


Dekalb GA nicsisscccannrccst 310,659 
Fulton, GA . ae 754,368 
Gwinnett, GA . 281,654 
Muscogee, GA .. 98,315 
Richmond, GA .. 106,260 
Honolulu, HI ... eae 407,935 
AGA DI aiircacttccsaserscasescesies 177,741 
Ghampaigny le .....sc..ccones 90,429 


Gooky Wa: 25. «| 2,687,795 


Du Page, IL 582,352 
Kane, IL .. 193,410 
Lake, IL ...... 310,689 
McHenry, IL ~ 87,258 
McLean, IL ..... ee 84,324 
Madison, IL 94,550 
Peoria, IL ....... 102,801 


Rock I$land, IL cocscccsescssseee 80,273 


St. Clair, IL ..... 89,963 
Sangamon, IL ere 144,286 
WIN, MESES cecesnes a 142,355 
Winnebago, IL mee 143,760 
Allen, IN ..... 189,425 
Elkhart, IN .. 122,468 
Hamilton, IN 77,452 
Lake, IN ..... 199,421 
Marion, IN .. es 605,903 
St. Joseph, IN ....ccccescccceees 129,558 
Tippecanoe, IN... 71,9377 
Vanderburgh, IN ea 109,904 
LinnjiAr ess ae 121,968 
Polk, IA 263,940 
Scott, IA ..... 87,113 
Johnson, KS .. 287,797 
Sedgwick, KS 249,846 
Shawnee, KS .... 100,223 
Wyandotte, KS .. a 79,746 
FaAVSHO, HOY ceiccecnaceesnossnoceee 172,031 


Jefferson, KY .......cescecesees 439,103 


Caddo, LA...... 119,449 
Calcasieu, LA 83,976 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 246,434 
Jefferson, LA ........... oa 214,680 
Lafayette, LA .... wes 114,059 
Orleans, LA ....... 263,551 
Cumberland, ME ... 166,757 
Anne Arundel, MD ee 194,018 
Baltimore, MD .........cceeeeee 358,117 


Fréederickg MDi2..-..::0:23: 77,323 
Howard, MD...... a 128,678 
Montgomery, MD ..... 447,314 
Prince Georges, MD 303,262 
Baltimore City, MD ... 386,411 
Barnstable, MA ..... 88,589 
Bristol, MA ..... 221,539 
Essex, MA ..... 305,382 
Hampden, MA = 204,303 
Middlesex, MA ......::ceceeee 846,931 
Norfolk, MA ....cccessseeeseereeee 325,018 
Plymouth, MA 166,482 
Suffolk, MA .... 608,285 
Worcester, MA 321,131 
Genesee, MI .. 165,297 
Ingham, MI ..... 174,315 
Kalamazoo, MI 118,342 
Kent, MI ........ 347,707 
Macomb, MI Pa 337,504 
Oakland; |MU Sere..siccesachexter 768,629 
Ottawa, MiG secsssssssevsrereeer 118,711 
Saginaw, MI ... re 95,474 
Washtenaw, MI .. ie 195,624 
Wayne, MI ..... rs 866,282 
Anoka, MN ha 108,989 
Dakota, MN .... 153,364 
Hennepin, MN z 874,693 
Olmsted, MN ..........008 os 82,670 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1999-20005 1999-20002 


38,614 
47,060 
39,051 
292 27,744 
28,592 
31,874 
34,460 


29,183 
42,898 
42,570 
32,173 
42,620 
32,007 
34,254 
28,974 
31,387 
33,525 


26,878 
34,764 
32,313 
31,499 
32,279 
30,339 
37,931 
31,564 
36,473 
29,657 


31,083 
29,569 
34,097 
33,666 
29,067 
37,247 
32,696 
29,375 
34,592 
30,713 


33,334 
28,767 
28,226 
29,257 
28,051 
29,911 
31,694 
30,752 
35,461 
34,119 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Employment Average annual pay 
County' Percent fated etd Percent 
change, wee a Hes nl 
1999-2000° | 4999.2000° pasr 200 

Ramsey, MN .......ssccsecerees 332,929 1.6 39,069 8 
Sty EOUIS) MINI eae tsetee 94,926 1.4 28,903 6 
Stearns) MNicateeceecearsees 76,292 3.1 27,584 2 
Harrison, MS ... ‘ 89,745 4 25,442 8 
Hinds, MS 136,949 -1.2 30,578 6 
Boone, MO 75,785 2.8 27,361 1 
Clay, MO..... 84,159 .0 32,207 4 
Greene, MO 142,508 2.4 26,971 2 
Jackson, MO... 393,761 4 36,056 2 
St. Charles, MO 95,799 3.2 29,515 8 
St. Louis, MO .. . 646,858 8 38,145 6 
St. Louis City, MO ............. 250,878 4 38,612 J 
Douglas; (NE ssvviccccassusnee 330,128 2.1 32,356 al 
Lancaster, NE . A 146,433 1.8 28,511 3 
Clark, NV ........ 697,575 53 32,131 4 
Washoe, NV ...... 189,102 3.2 32,748 4 
Hillsborough, NH ... 193,796 2.7 39,212 1 
Rockingham, NH 129,494 44 35,823 8 
Atlantic, NJ ..... 140,141 -.2 31,068 4 
Bergen, NuJ...... 448,513 =o) 46,306 0 
Burlington, NJ . . 180,165 8 37,597 7 
Camden, Nu ........ccccecessees 199,768 “1.1 35,130 2 
Essex, NJ ....... 363,942 1.6 44,653 He) 
Gloucester, NJ 86,667 of 32,055 8 
Hudson, NJ ..... 238,388 3.4 47,427 10.2 
Mercer, NJ ...... 210,031 3.3 44,658 i 
Middlesex, NJ . 392,427 6 46,487 8 
Monmouth, NJ 233,285 Pues 39,695 4 
Morris, NJ ....... 275,499 2.8 19.0 
Ocean, NJ... 129,093 2.5 6 
Passaic, NJ ..... : 177,364 6 0 
Somerset, Nu ......ceceeeeeeeees 173,571 44 i 
Winton, IND occas cenudvevoacaseeees 237,176 

Bernalillo, NM . ; 307,705 

Albany, NY ...... 230,962 


Bronx, NY ... 
Broome, NY 
Dutchess, NY 
Erie, NY ... 


212,982 

99,613 
109,949 
459,828 


N= =] =—N—N 


BN BRODHWNBDHODN WBRADDDONDN WHWROWDNANNY AOWOWNMNMRON 


9 
1 
i 
vs 
6 
iy 
0 
Kings, NY .... 441,916 all 
Monroe, NY tee 399,602 8 
Nassau, NV iassctssvcausssscere 598,538 1 4 
New York, NY ......scescsccceses 2,382,175 3 10.3 
Niagara, NY .... ; 78,186 7 
Oneida, NY ..... 110,684 1 4 
Onondaga, NY 252,476 4 
Orange, NY ..... 119,571 1 6 
Queens, NY .... 480,676 1 4 
Richmond, NY 88,245 1 2 
Rockland, NY .. 106,361 1 3 
Suffolk, NY ...... 578,401 2 6 
Westchester, NY . 405,440 2 3 
Buncombe, NC .........cs0000 106,036 8 
Catawba, NC ..... : 0 
Cumberland, NC . 9 
Durham, NC .... 12.6 
Forsyth, NC . 3 
Gaston, NC .. - 0 
48) 
4 
3 
4 


BN VONFANORA|+K NAMTNADNODRO BHARARARYOHOSD AH=GONONDAL TDTVAOAAHONO WANOOORWYWR ATMNOWHOBHORAR AO 


2 

1 

2 

1 

3 
Guilford, NC .... 
Mecklenburg, NC ... 3 
New Hanover, NC .. , 
Wake,ING tivsctisccasscssescanee 3 
CassiND iti rene. 81,823 2 A 
Butler, OH .... F 126,189 2 vu 
Cuyahoga, OH 817,572 2 
Franklin, OH ... 701,913 2 6 
Hamilton, OH 566,965 Re) 
Lake, OH ..... 102,320 1 P| 
Lorain, OH ... 105,988 ?3 9 
Lucas, OH .... 238,450 3 
Mahoning, OH .... 112,531 - 0 
Montgomery, OH ..........04. 303,352 6 
StaniGi OH Rrcsecsssescetccessere 175,535 1 ‘| 
SUMIMItNOM ere cctnerstaentes 266,001 32,735 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County' 


MMUMBUNVOH Me ncesmtnctencae 94,382 
Oklahoma, OK 414,239 


TRuISA JOK ccosscczce 340,671 
Clackamas, OR 133,065 
Lane, OR ... 139,710 
Marion, OR .... 127,558 
Multnomah, OR < 453,274 
Washington, OR ........ee 224,033 
Allegheny, PA .........2e0000 711,068 
Berks, PA....... ee 168,068 
Bucks, PA .. < 244,317 
Chester, PA ... 216,777 
Cumberland, PA a 123,998 
Dauphin, PA ..... z 172,465 
Delaware, PA. 212,540 
Brig; (PA usc 131,700 
Lackawanna, PA.. es * 98,383 
Rancaster PA. ccarteonecc 218,280 
BehIgh; PA: scoccrscccsssctencensse 171,175 
Luzerne, PA ...... 143,066 
Montgomery, PA .. 481,011 


Northampton, PA . 
Philadelphia, PA .. 668,793 
Westmoreland, PA = 134,436 
MONG PAS. cssiestact . 167,757 
Providence, RI .. 290,809 
Charleston, SC . s 182,793 
Greenville, SC ou... eee 233,062 


87,846 


OMY SG iaccsecenscctucaxasscsage 99,124 


Lexington, SC 81,341 
Richland, SC . 207,508 
Spartanburg, S 119,791 
Minnehaha, SD . 105,837 
Davidson, TN .... 434,901 
Hamilton, TN . 188,161 
BOK, TW crccsscs 202,688 
Rutherford, TN .. es 76,993 
SHEIDY SIN | snwacensennehesesecsas 500,255 
Bel UX. csssxssssesnazvesssvesraceere 87,850 
Bexar, TX... 648,942 
Brazoria, TX .. 75,417 
Cameron, TX 109,115 
Collin, TX ... 167,956 
Dallas, TX .. 1,567,626 
Denton, TX 119,722 
El Paso, TX ... 251,557 
Fort Bend, TX ... f 87,763 
Galveston; UX iicsccsecciescstt 86,844 
PIANIST we anenseevsesnseenassonten 1,840,442 
Hidalgo, TX .... i 163,443 
Jefferson, TX . 120,815 
Lubbock, TX ..... 115,422 
Mc Lennan, TX . 98,076 
Montgomery, TX 76,865 
Nueces, TX .... 142,309 
Potter, TX .. 75,572 
Smith, TX ... 83,353 
Tarrant, TX .... 703,025 
TEVAWUS Ue Moreatnaiscassescesmavies 

Williamson, TX .. *, 

Davis, UT ....... 

Salt Lake, UT . 

Utah, UT ........ 

Weber, UT ..... 

Chittenden, VT .. 

Arlington, VA ..... 

Chesterfield, VA ee 

Fairfax, VA scrcccssecavertevecers- 537,647 
HIOMICOAV Ac rcnsaseatsusoasnsenas 165,617 
Loudoun, VA..... 


Prince William, V. 
Alexandria, VA ...... 
Chesapeake, VA ... 
Newport News, VA ts 
NOMmOlK VAG ferensecsnassercnrses 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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29,518 


41,869 
21,671 
31,277 
26,297 
27,034 
32,119 
28,187 
26,552 
29,509 
35,438 


41,332 
50,415 
BiG 
32,192 
27,891 
26,644 
34,288 
52,846 
31,880 
51,576 


36,138 
54,141 
28,986 
42,101 
26,069 
30,261 
32,179 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


22. Annual data: Employme 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 


County’ Percent Apatineited 
change, h 
1999-20002 | , Cnange, 
1999-2000° 


Richmond, VA -rccccsccccseonsess 
Roanoke City, VA . 
Virginia Beach, VA 


166,923 
75,894 
165,610 


Clan RW Aare ctrecstnterevereetease 113,910 
Kings WA scccccccccencsasccececeseees 1,162,290 
241,654 


Pierce, WA ....ccccceeeeeeeeeteee 


Snohomish, WA . 209,557 


Spokane, WA . 188,843 
Thurston, WA . 84,277 
Yakima, WA ... 94,233 
Kanawha, WV 112,920 
Brown, WI ... ; 142,359 
Bere a4 citron. asset emeais 274,353 


Milwaukee, WI... 528,837 


Outagamie, WI ... 94,364 
Racine, WI ......... 79,160 
Waukesha, WI ... : 222,877 
Winnebago, WI ........-.++0 90,256 
San Juan PR scssecncccaversese 327,187 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. 


? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


3 Rankings for percent change in 


employment are based on the 314 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


nt status of the population 


NM, SANS aN> ows 


Do YVYOOMN B=NOROHWNGD DOA 


QED 


Average annual pay 


NAO]ANODODNOO LAO= 


2 NA RO TVOBDNWAROD PEG 


oO NdyoOpu 


Percent 
change, 
1999-2000 


* Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


5 Data are not available for release. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


Unemployment 
Unemployment 
Employees (UCFE) programs. 


insurance 
Compensation 


(Ul) 


and 


for Federal 
The 315 U.S. 
counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor fOrce..........sssesscececsesseerces 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
EMPlOVOCsescceccirectecsereccextenee reste 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQVICUNUTC: :-<..cec-c-cessscecrasssrcseescess 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............| 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
Unemployed: s...cc.ccccccssesaseserevestoset 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate...........ccseeeee fe 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Not in the labor force........:.scscsesesseeeees 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
(In thousands] 


Industry | 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
MOtal:employmentiwcccsceveccsseecncsseteceeeceee 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 132,213 
Private: Sectorie rcs sssececcctseranfscucseessace 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 111,341 
23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 25,122 
635 | 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 563 
4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 6,861 
18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 17,698 
SOriCO-PrOdUCiNG........sesecesessseecesrerees 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 107,092 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 7,070 
Wholesale trade.............cscssssssssesesees 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 7,014 
Retalll Wade toi crscssicavnveikectacaedeuavour 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 23,488 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 7,624 
OMICS sa nercrsesnconcasueannennecueuaveniencs 29,052 30,197 31,579 Saaz 34,454 36,040 37,588 39,055 40,460 41,024 
GG OVEINMON cccecccatcesceeeiet ones 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 20,873 
Recerale. cs cccsckcsteeceutsrancdnce eeetaecds 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 PASTS 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
State... F 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 4,880 
Local... 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 13,377 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
4 Was 2 3s 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOurs.............cscssssssssssessssssssereesesses 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:sseeeeeeseed 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 14.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.::0 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 490.09 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........::cceessesecsseesersensceseesseas 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... xt 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 17.65 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........0:00008 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 766.01 
Construction: 

AVErage WEEKIY DOUTS fo. icscseasscsoncasavesnoacecssnacsecssnoes 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:..cse04 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.33 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.0--+-++4 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 718.54 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........-:sccscssessesesceseneeseneenease 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 417 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ne 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 14.84 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............000+ 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 603.99 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUIS...........sssssssssssscesescesereesenes 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 38.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a 13.43 13:55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 16.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............0:00+ 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 643.51 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........cescsecseseseescseeseeeeseeeees 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 603.56 
Retail trade: 

Average WeeKy NOUIS........cescercsseescesccssesssscenscsnees 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:se4 Ae 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.82 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........se4 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........cessesereses 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... a 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 15.83 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........::+1-++-4 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 574.63 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUMS.........:cscseeessesenseeseeseseesteseees 32:5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 477.75 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
T 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. Dec. ended | ended 
Dec. 2001 
Civillanworkerses ce. nore ann coger 144.6 146.5| 148.0) 149.5] 150.6} 152.5] 153.8} 155.6] 156.8 0.8 4.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collat WOrkerSscceccccs-ecces-caseoneceserastececseorenerreresanccusveras! 146.3} 148.4) 149.9] 151.5| 152.5) 154.4; 156.0} 157.7} 158.9 8 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical..............0++ a 145.3 146.7 148.3 150.0 161.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 157.5 5 41 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... .| 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 1.0 4.3 
Administrative support, including Clerical............:::sse+e 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 158.8 160.0 8 4.7 

Ble-Collar WOrKOY Si. cccsescceceeecseaee sco. cercnsurccentvarseseacseraccmsesci 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6) 146.5} 148.2} 149.3) 151.1 152.0 6 3.8 

SGrViGe OCCU ANIONS ceercecscrtsscecccsuserrescessrenseccanastrecaardovnnpesss 144.8; 146.0) 147.1 148.5} 150.0} 152.0) 153.3} 155.0 156.9 1.2 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: z 

GOOS=Dr OGG scsceerteretenet csr seessceeceet neeevanacenceranrendesssesenee 142.5} 144.9] 146.6] 148.0| 148.8] 150.7; 152.2) 153.3) 154.4 8 3.8 
WanUfacteringicececeecotaceectiecononccercevcetsetersessensaces es | 143.6] 146.0/ 147.5] 148.7] 149.3] 151.3} 152.6] 153.3) 154.6 8 3.5 

Service-producing 145.3) 147.1 148.4) 150.1 151.1 153.0} 155.4) 156.4) 157.6 8 4.3 
Services...........04: 146.5| 148.0] 149.3} 151.2} 152.4) 154.3) 155.4) 158.1 159.0 6 4.3 

Health services... 144.3] 145.9} 147.5 149.0; 150.7) 152.5} 154.6) 156.7) 158.3 1.0 5.0 

HOS pital Sicctececteceecce=csv-caccssuccestcesesstsviconesascenesstetseesesPrees 145.0) 146.3) 147.7] 149.5} 151.3) 153.2) 155.6} 158.2) 160.0 su 5.8 
EducationallSenvicessccccsrcrtecrsesstrennteresrpretrecerererssscersan 145.8] 146.5) 146.8); 149.7) 150.6) 151.7) 152.2) 156.1 156.6 =} 4.0 
Public administration? .....ccccs:sssssssssssessssssesssesssssseseeseesseee 144.4] 145.7) 146.1] 146.9] 148.3) 150.6) 151.9) 153.8) 155.2 9 4.7 
NOmniniannuifa Charing eecetieesc:stvesstacessssoorscoessceentereertarsetererscrrs 144.7| 146.6] 148.0} 149.6} 150.7; 152.6] 154.0} 156.0) 157.2 8 4.3 
Private industry WOrKEIS...............scescceseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeen ered 144.6 146.8 148.5| 149.9 150.9 153.0 154.5 155.9 157.2 8 4.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS. ............cssceeseeseeseeeeseeneeneeees 144.5] 146.5) 148.2) 149.8) 150.9} 153.0) 154.4) 156.0 160.9 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White=collan WOrkerSic-ocncsavonunscccesterpeescccestonrd-ntesssenctecseet 146.9} 149.3} 151.1 152.6} 153.6) 155.7) 157.4) 158.7) 160.1 8 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........c:cecssceeeecesereenees .| 147.3} 149.4) 151.3) 152.9) 154.1 156.5| 158.1 159.6] 160.9 8 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations. im 146.7 148.4 150.7 152.2 153.7 156.3 157.5 159.2 160.3 ae 4.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 149.1 151.1 127; 154.4 155.3 157.3 159.4 160.2 161.8 1.0 4.2 
SalOs{OCCUPATONS sa sessraecacsncoveeneccenssuassacresnereeseeesesezsaarl 145.3} 148.9} 150.3} 151.2} 151.4) 152.3) 154.5; 155.0) 156.7 ili 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 q1STet 159.5 160.8 8 4.8 
Blue-collar WOrkers.......scsccssesessessessesseseseeeees 140.5} 142.6} 144.1 145.5| 146.4) 148.2) 149.3} 151.0) 151.9 6 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 148.7 149.7 151.8 152.5 oO 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3 149.1 150.4 151.5 ath Sie 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 135.2 137.5 138.6 139.9 1414.1 142.6 143.9 145.6 146.3 As} 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 144.4| 146.4) 148.1 149.4 150.4; 152.2 153.4 154.9 156.5 1.0 41 
Service OCCUPALIONS. ..........ecsesceeretsescetstsesesrsetseeseneee| 142.6] 143.9] 145.4) 146.6) 148.1 150.0) 151.3} 152.6) 154.8 1.4 4.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* seep roe oan 143.1 145.3 146.9 148.4 149.5 151.4 152.7 154.3 155.5 8 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS=PrOGUCING) Sicccccsecsseccecesnssossecectcunscenversarsbecarseecevecsa 142.5] 144.8) 146.6; 147.9} 148.8) 150.7) 152.1 153.1 154.4 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 141.8) 144.2) 145.9} 147.2) 148.2) 150.1 151.5) 152.5) 153.7 8 3.7 
White-collar occupations.......... =| 7 145:5 148.1 150.1 151.3 151.9 154.5 156.5; 156.8 158.1 8 4.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........:.ccescscesseseteeeeeseered 143.9] 146.5} 148.4) 149.6 150.5) 153.0} 155.0) 155.3} 156.5 8 4.0 
Blite-collarOCcupationSinn.-carssccssceuseneccessecnesoeeeeeneseencee 140.7 142.8] 144.4) 145.8 146.8 148.2 149.3 150.8 151.9 “lf 3.5 
Construction.........:.000 ee toosr) 1408} 143.21) 45.1 146.7| 148.2) 150.3] 151.7) 153.0 9 43 
Manufacturing............... ; 143.6] 146.0; 147.5} 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6) 152.2) 154.6 8 3.5 
White-collar occupations... | 145.8 148.2 150.2 151.4) 151.5 154.2 156.0 156.0 156.9 6 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........::csssesseeeeeeeeeeeeeed 143.8} 146.2} 148.2} 149.3) 149.7) 152.2) 154.0) 153.8) 154.5 6 3.3 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS: secacesse-tevcebnssesxessseccaresauecessceeastel 142.1 144.4) 145.6 146.7 147.8 149.1 150.0 151.3 152.7 9 3.3 
DULables.ev.cecsersece-see me 144.0; 146.5) 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8) 153.1 154.0} 155.3 8 3.5 
Nondurables 142.8| 1449) 146.0! 147.5) 147.7) 150.4) 151.6} 152.0) 153.2 8 3.7, 
SOMviCO-PrOUUCh Gis sccvcrcsscscsussecesstisncscstssassencrescsoreaeseeesaceees 145.3; 147.4; 149.1 150.6) 151.7) 153.8] 155.3) 156.9] 158.2 8 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 145.9} 147.7; 149.4) 151.1 152.2} 154.6) 156.0| 157.8] 159.0 8 4.5 
White-collar occupations... 147.0 149.3) 151.0} 152.6} 153.7} 155.8] 157.4; 159.0) 160.3 8 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. | 148.3 150.3 152.1 153.9 155.1 157.5} 159.1 160.9 162.2 8 46 
Blue-Collar; OCCUPAUONS....<.irivccccrcccescrcesecexesevecevsceensensnees 139.8 141.8 143.1 144.5 145.3 147.7 148.7 150.9 151.0 3 4.2 
SENVICE OCCUPATIONS <.sc: cocsersccecovssnssssvoessccevesvesasecsancv seed 142.4 143.6} 145.1 146.3) 147.9) 149.6] 150.8) 152.2} 154.2 1.3 4.3 
Transportation and public utilities.. 142.3) 143.9] 145.7} 147.4) 148.3) 150.5} 152.4) 153.5) 155.5 1.3 4.9 
Transportation... 139.5) 140.4) 141.8) 142.8) 143.9} 145.4| 146.9] 148.2 151.1 2.0 5.0 
Public utilities... 146.1 148.6] 150.9} 153.5) 154.1 157.3) 159.8] 160.7; 161.5 5 48 
Communications 146.0} 148.4) 150.9} 153.9] 154.7] 158.3} 161.1 162.8) 163.4 4 5.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErviCeS..........:.scccceeeeseee| 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 153.4 156.0 158.1 158.1 159.1 6 So7, 
Wholesale and retail trade............... «| 143.5] 145.6) 147.3] 148.3] 149.4) 151.0) 152.6) 153.7) 155.5 1.2 44 
Excluding sales occupations. 144.3/ 146.4) 148.1 149.6] 150.6] 152.6) 153.9) 155.4 = - ie 
Wholesale trade..........:eseseeees --| 148.5) 150.0) 151.8) 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8} 158.6} 159.5 6 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:c:secseseeeteeteeeeeeed 147.4 149.6) 151.1 152.7) 154.9} 156.9} 158.5) 160.0) 160.6 4 3.7 
Retailittade f viescenuesacessnesrsesotisaaievuieconesesctectecstcteorsere 140.7} 143.2) 144.8) 146.2) 146.6] 148.7| 149.7] 150.9] 153.2 1.5. 45 
General merchandise Stores.............:.sccescesceseesseenees 138.3 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4 147.3 149.4 149.7 150.9 8 45 
FOOG:StOl Ss ccigsccsctecentcccccuyacecvavessvccsuacvorvacssedsiuseseouenss 138.1 140.1 142.5] _ 143.4] 144.5) 146.1 148.2} 149.7) 151.7 13 5.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


ee ee ee eee eee 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec |__ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 ifolohy/ 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 0.2 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 151.6 154.2 185:5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 i 4.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 72.7 175.4 174.5 -.6. 4.7 
Insurance 145.8} 149.9) 151.3) 154.8; 155.2} 157.6] 159.3) 159.9] 161.3 9 3.9 
SEIVICES vase cecesntacetissszcnissccnctnouveaseccscsueveens 147.6] 149.4) 151.2 152.9] 154.1 156.5| 157.8) 160.0) 161.0 6 4.5 
Business services 151.9 154.2 156.3 157.5 158.4 160.5 163.0 165.2 166.2 6 4.9 
Health services 144.2 145.8} 147.5) 149.0) 150.6) 152.7) 154.7) 156.8} 158.4 1.0 $2 
Hospitals 144.6) 145.8) 147.5) 149.2) 151.1 153.5} 155.9} 158.4] 160.3 1.2 6.1 
Educational services.... 153.0} 154.0 154.9} 158.8; 159.9} 162.3} 162.6] 166.4) 167.6 Th 4.8 
Colleges and universities... 153.3] 154.6; 155.5} 158.6) 159.2) 162.2} 162.6) 166.2| 167.5 8 5.2 
Nonmanufacturing...........:.ccccceseeses 144.5| 146.7} 148.4) 150.0 151-4 1S3a 154.7; 156.3} 157.6 8 4.3 
White-collar Workers..........cccceseeceee 146.9} 149.2 151.0] 152.6] 153.7} 155.8} 157.5} 159.0} 160.5 9 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 9 46 
Blue-collar occupations......... «| 138.7] 140.6) 142.3) 143.9) 144.8] 146.9] 148.1 150.2} 150.6 a} 4.0 
SELVIGO OCCUPAUONS vocic cei cvnscks oven tsaceneisessssassanaveccrsecens 142.3} 143.5) 145.1 146.3} 147.8} 149.5} 150.7} 152.1 154.1 1.3 4.3 
State and local government WOrkeYS............csccssesceeeeeeeeeeeees 144.6|} 145.5} 145.9); 147.8) 148.9); 150.3) 151.2] 154.3) 155.2 Aa) 4.2 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
WIIRC-COMAY WOK GTS !sicciciscnesssacsciiicacseastoasacereeasiaaitnceleances 144.0 144.9 145.3] 147.3) 148.3] 149.5} 150.4; 153.7} 154.4 o) 44 
Professional specialty and technical....... 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 3 3.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 5 146.1 147.0 147.2| 149.2; 150.7} 152.4) 153.7} 156.4) 157.6 8 4.6 
Administrative support, including clerical...............004 145.0 145.9] 146.5} 148.3) 149.4) 150.7) 151.6) 154.2) 155.6 9 44 
Bie -Collar WOMKOCL Ss cine ccatvascsnrvocsincursenrcacstvenvsctiecsveescoesssceus 142.5| 143.7} 144.2); 145.9) 147.2} 148.6) 149.0 151:Sie 153.2 lea 41 
Workers, by industry division: 

SSE RIOR S sc cace nc eashe nvovncaavasapnccentsuneussaboscassuronersssasissernveeteceecl 144.5} 145.2 145.5} 148.0} 148.9} 149.9} 150.6] 154.4) 154.9 1.0 4.0 
Services excluding SCHROCK ee en ah nn 143.8; 145.2} 145.8) 147.6) 148.8) 150.1 151.9] 154.5} 156.1 a} 4.9 
Health services... 145.8} 147.3} 147.9) 150.0) 151.6) 152.1 154.4] 157.1 158.5 1.0 4.6 
Hospitals......... «| 146.3] 147.9} 148.4) 150.7) 152.0 152.2] 154.7} 157.4) 159.1 1.0 6.7 
Educational SOIviCeS in ccccsccecccnsssorercentonaxcassusssercssssvareecoed 144.4) 145.0 145.2| 147.9] 148.7} 149.6} 150.1 154.1 154.5 141 4.2 
STON saci cea ooo Pepe ncn owas ten ouapn sacanvannsea cena 144.7| 145.3) 145.5) 148.2) 149.0) 149.9) 150.5} 154.4) 154.8 3 3.9 
Elementary and secondary.. 144.1 144.5 144.7 147.3) 148.1 148.5) 149.0 152.8} 153.1 3 3.4 
Colleges and universities. 146.5) 147.4) 147.6) 150.5) 151.7| 153.7] 154.3] 153.8] 159.6 4 5.2 

Public administration® PES ere Ae 151.9 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
Civillanjworkere va, onee ome cae nci 142.5| 144.0] 145.4] 147.0} 147.9] 149.5] 150.8} 152.3) 153.4 0.7 sat 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKEIS......:0:--ceccsocssseronceneverersacvassosstvecedenavsre® 144.6 146.2 147.6 149.2 150.2 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.6 ah 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical..... 144.0| 144.9] 146.4) 148.3) 149.6) 151.1 152.-| 154.2} 155.1 6 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 147.2) 148.6) 149.9) 151.6 152.4) 154.0] 155.8} 156.7) 158.1 9 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.. | 143.5) 145.5] 146.9] 148.5} 149.6] 151.6} 152,7) 154.6) 155.7 aif 41 

Blute-collaiWOrkerStrccssssccetessteesressyarcnenterecrerssnsreronnyesc 137.9] 139.2) 140.6] 142.0] 142.9] 144.7] 146.0; 147.6] 148.5 6 3.9 

SeIViCElOCCUPALIONS hace scarererrarcersoeresscononnar saancarseeeeost soe 141.7} 143.0) 144.0) 145.7) 147.1 148.6] 149.7} 151.2) 153.0 1.2 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PlOCUCINGNeetawsscr-secerceconsecceesaonssecvascensvocatuesarsr=escz be 139.7; 141.3] 143.0] 144.3) 145.3} 147.0} 147,6] 149.5) 150.5 Tf 3.6 
LN EVIE CLOT (TH [isetreeonseceopectecererronceceopee noo ommTeH reer sae ReS 141.5] 142.9] 144.4) 145.7] 146.5} 148.5) 150.0} 150.7) 151.7 aif 3.5 

Service-producing.. 143.5} 145.0/ 146.3) 148.0] 148.9} 150.5} 151.7) 153.4) 154.5 uf 3.6 
Services........0000- 145.5) 146.6] 147.9} 149.9} 151.0} 152.6) 153.6] 156.2) 157.1 6 4.0 

Health services.. | 142.5] 143.8] 145.3) 146.7] 148.3} 149.8) 151.8} 153.7) 155.5 1.2 4.9 
FlospitalSiassenescateeeeesscessrececre-cuc- scat veceniguasecresateserstssm-= 141.6] 142.6] 143.8} 145.6] 147.3) 148.8) 151.2 15.5| 155.5 1.3 5.6 
EcUcationalisenviCeS ic carcrcccoccseccersecccssecatcneserrevenconccuat 144.7} 145.3] 145.6] 148.9) 149.6} 150.5} 151.0) 154.6) 155.1 3 3.7 
Public administration®.............00.-- 141.5} 142.5 142.9 144.6) 146.1 147.6] 148.7) 150.3 151.6 9 3.8 
INOMMiTeINUTACHUTHNG Soeeces cpeceesneeneenntececenceseveccerecctvostoencesensee 142.6] 144.2} 145.5} 147.2} 148.1 149.7} 149.7) 152.6) 153.8 8 3.8 
Private industry WOrkeLS............-..-seeceseereeteeeeeeeeenees 142.2| 143.9] 145.4] 146.8) 147.7; 149.4) 150.9} 152.1] 153.3 8 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS. ..........sccscesesesreeseeeseseeeeees 142.0} 143.5) 145.1 146.5) 147.6) 149.5} 150.8) 152.2) 153.3 7 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIRE GON ATA WONKONS ceeeen-oescussnr-casacentennnedecarsnnssecenestenstaces 144.8} 146.6} 148.3} 149.7} 150.6 152.3 153.8 154.8 156.1 8 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:s:ssseeseseseseseeseereeees 145.2; 146.7; 148.5} 149.9} 151.1 153.0} 154.4; 155.7) 156.9 8 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........) 144.1 145.1 147.3} 148.6 150.2 ozet 153.2 154.8 155.9 Tf 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 147.6} 149.2} 150.7} 152.3) 153.0} 154.7; 156.5) 157.2} 158.6 9 3.7 
SAISS OGCUD ALON Serene ses caeercmerecasrcssncnnccces\seresrecsciscsees+] mL Os) 146.7 147.9 149.0 148.7 149.2 151.5 151.2 152.6 9 2.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 143.8 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6 155.3 156.5 8 4.3 
Blue-Collar workers iiste-turccxtenccarcorcspescpneecorsersanen 137.7} 139.1 140.5} 141.9} 142.8) 144.6! 145.9) 147.5) 148.3 As) 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 137.5} 138.9 140.6 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 148.4 AS) 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 139.5 140.7 141.6 142.9 143.7 145.6 146.9 148.1 149.0 6 oy 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 132.7| 134.1 135.2 136.5 137.6 139.5 140.7 142.1 142.8 Bo} 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....|. 140.4) 141.8 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 9 4.2 
SGMVICEIOCCUPAUONSeameces sea casnce-cascentscsrcseressceracceaesnancevaes 139.6} 141.0) 142.5} 143.5} 144.9) 146.4); 147.5; 148.7} 150.6 1.3 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 140.4) 142.1] 143.7] 145.0] 146.0] 147.7| 149.0} 150.3} 151.5 8 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GOOdS=DIOGUCING: tecteecteecencecasuresaseconcsnsoressasiensendeaenacennicad 139.7} 141.3} 143.0} 144.3) 145.2; 147.0) 148.6) 149.5) 150.5 oh Ws 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.9] 140.5) 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8) 148.7) 149.7 7 3.5 
White-collar occupations............ 143.0} 145.0} 146.8/ 147.9; 148.7) 150.5) 152.3} 152.6) 153.6 aif 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations 141.3) 143.2) 144.9) 146.0) 147.2; 148.9) 150.5) 150.8} 151.7 6 3.1 
BlUe=Collar OCCUPATIONS: cvs.sscencecesssesencssssaveveucesssereunees 137.6] 139.0} 140.5} 142.0] 143.1 144.7| 146.1 147.4) 148.4 aif 3.7 
Construction............. 133.6] 136.0) 138.0) 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 146.3 8 4.0 
Manufacturing 141.5] 142.9] 144.4) 145.7; 146.5) 148.5) 150.0) 150.7) 151.7 at 3.5 
White-collar occupations..... -| 144.0| 145.8) 147.7) 148.7| 149.2); 151.1 152.7) 152.8) 153.3 3 2.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS............:ccsseseseereesteneees | 142.0) 143.7) 145.6) 146.6) 147.5) 149.9) 150.5} 150.5) 151.0 3 2.4 
Biwe=CollamOGCUuPAtiONS icscccs-se.cconcescseassonsecssnceseessvecasene Nake Br/ 140.8 142.0 143.4 144.6 146.4 147.8 149.1 150.3 8 3.9 
DUTaDIGS eo cecaceocereece= 141.8) 143.0) 144.7; 146.1 147.3} 149.0; 150.5) 151.5) 152.6 at 3.6 
Nondurables.. 140.9} 142.7/ 143.9} 145.0| 145.4) 147.5] 149.0] 149.3) 150.2 6 3.3 
S@mviGe=ProdUingis.tcceccsssacencscssesecvavecpentacvesrvonsecoseeesstics 143.3) 145.0) 146.5) 147.9) 148.9) 150.5} 151.9] 153.2} 154.5 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 143.8) 145.3) 146.9) 148.3) 149.4; 151.3] 152.6) 154.2} 155.5 8 44 
White-collar occupations........ 145.0) 146.9; 148.5) 150.0) 150.9) 152.5} 154.0) 155.2) 156.5 8 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... -| 146.4) 147.8) 149.6; 151.2) 152.3| 154.3) 155.6) 157.2} 158.6 9 41 
Bluie-collaniaccupationSiccctesscsecsresescsccsuesssecsesaccreeensarces| 137.8 139.1 140.3 141.6 142.2 144.3 145.3 147.5 148.1 4 4.1 
SGIVICCIOCGUPAUONSiearcuecstarcerccconsnesssearnnsarcturcasuvgeseseenen) 139.6) 141.1 142.5) 143.5) 144.8) 146.1 147.2| 148.4) 150.2 fez 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities -| 137.9} 138.5} 140.0] 141.3} 142.3) 143.7) 145.7] 146.7) 149.2 urs 4.8 
WNFANSPOrtatiOn A aeeceecsecscveceneacavonveceseccecncscvbecesesareccosevsassH 134.9} 134.9} 136.2} 137.4) 138.6] 139.8) 141.6] 142.6) 145.7 2.2 6.1 
Public titles avers secerctecxchececcctoreceucersuesnesvecececsstorccsucret 141.8] 143.2} 1449) 146.4) 147.1 148.7; 151.0] 152.0) 153.6 11 4.4 
142.2} 143.4] 145.0} 146.7; 147.4) 149.2) 151.8} 153.3] 155.2 ee) 5.3 

Electric, gas, and sanitary SErviCeS...........cceseseeees 141.3 143.0 144.7 145.9 146.6 148.1 149.9 150.4 151.7 9 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade -| 142.0 143.8] 145.5} 146.4) 147.4) 148.4; 150.1 150.6 152.1 1.0 3.2 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS.............sssesceseseseesereeeees 143.3) 145.2) 146.8) 148.2} 149.0] 150.7; 151.9] 153.1 = - - 
Wholesale trad ei scccreccccscessacerncconsnecccserneecssasceunxercccceeesn 146.5) 147.4) 149.4) 149.6) 151.6] 151.6} 154.5) 154.1 154.8 5) 241 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:escseeesseceeeeeteees 146.4) 147.9} 149.7) 151.3) 153.2} 154.9} 156.5) 157.4) 157.9 3 3.1 
Retail trade e seecrs, sacrn-ncatstvessescstencnarsesactreceseoveneneeteraceey 139.6} 142.1 143.5) 144.8) 145.2} 146.9} 147.8; 148.8} 150.7 1.3 2.8 
General merchandise stores .| 136.7 137.8 138.5 139.7 142.2 143.8 145.5 145.7 146.5 Rs) 3.0 
FOOG!STONOS zoe eescccarceuetseccesevesesassavecsysceacusvarssnassvacisaeds 134.9} 136.7 139.5] 140.2} 141 6] 143.3) 144.5) 145.7) 146.7 olf 3.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


—— OO ee 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Excluding sales OCCUpatiONS...........csseseseteeeeeeseeenees 

Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 
IRSULENCO! ce ececnnssaccxe : 

Services............ 
Business services 
EIGN SONVICSS Sives.ts oc sncwcascoccetacnckuucovsssedenatdantacactsonnsdt 

Hospitals............. 
Educational services.... 
Colleges and universities 


INGIDEN AMEE AG TEN TING. coc cecsaseasnesestesasnucevetcsrseccucnkuoncartrieeat 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations. = 
Biue-collar OCCUDGTONS ......:.2-c--cseecsvencsesvsonevaccsenessesesnes 
Service occupations 


State and local governMeNt WOFKkESS.........ccccceseceeeseesee eres 


Workers, by occupational group: 

NVI COU AT WOKEN Sin coerce cconsesccer actos cxnnseenesreerces(acseancuonesinee 
Professional specialty and technical...... cc 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............:00+ 
Administrative support, including Clerical..............ss2s+ 

RN I wcrc cease tune cane eh mer anaac ese vonniy 


Workers, by industry division: 
ami NIN Deae setter dene tacsiens gopennimeee pt siire eee 


. < 4 
Services excluding SCHOOMS 5 .....5:c.cisccscscecencsasssvcpceasearenda 
THE AI SORVIGES races cpeusenuas apav-eatugectbesn acces saat-toncactevenauael 


Eee Sen eee sn Sa sere EP cEERSE ED ecErer de ERE RE DE SCCRORCOREESUED 
Educational services 


Elementary and secondary.. 
Colleges and UNIVETSItCS..........ccceeecessseeseeeeseeseseeses 


Public administration® Ee, Seer ii at es ate eebrens eee oe h ACE 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) 


workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


| 1999 2000 ees 2001 Percent change 
3 12 

< months | months 
ec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
ee TE! ot a oe : Dec. 2001 
145.2) 148.7} 149.5} 151.7} 151.7) 153.9} 154.6] 155.8) 156.0 0.1 2. 
148.0} 150.2} 151.5) 153.3) 154.1) 156.6] 157.6} 159.1; 159.1 0 3. 
159.6] 162.0} 163.3) 165.0| 165.7| 169.4] 170.8] 173.2] 171.7 -9 3.1 
141.5] 145.5} 146.6) 150.7} 150.8] 152.4] 153.3] 153.6] 155.0 9 Pa 
146.0} 147.4) 149.4) 150.6] 151.8) 153.8) 155.0] 157.1] 158.2 7] 4. 
149.8] 152.0| 154.1) 155.3} 156.0} 158.2) 160.8] 162.8] 163.7 6 4. 
142.2) 143.5} 145.3) 146.6; 148.1) 149.8) 151.8} 153.6) 155.4 1.2 4. 
140.9] 141.8} 143.3) 144.9] 146.8) 148.5} 151.0} 153.3) 155.4 1.4 5e 
148.2] 148.9} 149.6) 153.4) 154.3) 155.4] 156.1) 159.6] 160.5 6 4. 
147.9] 148.9} 149.4) 152.5} 152.9] 154.1] 155.0] 158.4| 159.6 8 4. 
142.1] 143.9} 145.5) 146.9} 147.9] 149.5] 150.9} 152.2) 153.5 9 3.i 
144.7| 146.5} 148.2) 149.6; 150.6) 152.3] 153.8] 155.0) 156.4 9 3: 
145.9] 147.4, 149.1) 150.7} 151.9) 153.9] 155.3) 156.9] 158.3 9 4. 
135.8] 137.4 138.9) 140.3] 140.9] 142.8) 143.9] 145.8) 146.4 4 3: 
139.5] 140.9] 142.4| 143.4] 144.7} 146.0) 147.1) 148.2} 150.1 1.3 3s 
143.5) 144.3] 144.7) 147.2} 148.3) 150.2} 151.2} 154.3) 155.2 S 3. 
143.4) 144.1] 144.5] 147.1] 148.0] 149.0] 149.8] 152.7) 153.3 4 3.1 
143.6] 144.3} 144.7| 147.4; 148.2] 149.1] 149.8} 153.0] 153.4 nS 33 
144.3) 144.9] 145.1) 147.3) 148.8) 150.1] 151.5} 153.9] 155.1 8 4. 
141.7| 142.4 143.0) 145.0| 146.2) 147.0} 147.6) 149.8) 150.9 ¥i 3. 
140.7} 141.5} 142.1) 143.9] 145.1] 146.0] 146.5) 149.1) 150.8 14 3. 
144.0] 144.6] 144.9) 147.9] 148.7| 149.5} 150.2! 153.7) 154.2 x] 3h 
143.2) 144.3] 144.8} 146.7} 147.9) 149.1; 150.7) 153.2} 154.9 14 4. 
144.2| 145.3] 145.7) 147.7|, 149.3] 149.9} 151.9] 154.2) 155.8 1.0 4. 
144.1) 145.3] 145.6) 147.7; 149.2) 149.5} 151.8) 154.2) 155.7 1.0 4. 
144.0] 144.5} 144.8] 148.0] 148.7) 149.5} 150.0} 153.6} 154.0 Ss 3. 
144.2} 144.7; 144.9) 148.1] 148.9) 149.7) 150.2} 153.8) 154.1 2 Bi 
144.1] 144.5} 144.6) 147.9} 148.5] 149.0] 149.5) 152.8) 153.1 2 3. 
144.4, 144.9] 145.6) 148.3; 149.5) 151.4) 151.8] 156.5) 156.7 all 4.i 
141.5] 142.5} 142.9) 144.6] 146.1] 147.6] 148.7] 150.3} 151.6 9 3. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


HU 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 
ie 
Private industry workers 150.2 153.8 155.7 157.5 158.6 161.5 163.2 165.2 166.7 0.9 5.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKEIS........:::cccsceseeeesseeseseeceeneeesenueatensseeneesens 152.5 156.3 158.5 160.4 161.5 165.2 167.4 169.5 171.2 1.0 6.0 
Blue-Collar WOrKELS. ........c::ccceceseeseenseeeeseesenteeeeeaseereneeseeaeeeed 146.2 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 155.7 156.7 158.3 159.2 6 3.3 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOCUCING......:+.csecsesecesnssesnereenesteseeatsesseersseeseeneeesees 148.2| 152.3] 154.2! 155.7) 156.2} 158.5) 159.6) 160.8; 162.6 is 41 
S@rviCe-PrOdUcing. .....c.cceeceeseeseseeseeseesescssessessensererssscasense 150.7 154.0 156.0 157.9 159.4 162.6 164.6 167.1 168.4 8 5.6 
Manufacturing | 147.8 152.3 153.9 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 160.4 1.2 3.6 
NOMManufacturing.......ccscecseseesesreereersesreceseseeeserssesessesterseed 150.7 154.0 156.1 158.1 159.7 162.9 164.9 167.4 168.6 8 5.7 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
r a 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
aT 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Winiiiinsecanecerncecennsrcanresssnecereccpnenecsessarkesccsencrhnctanasak}ouctredeinestzaq 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 1.4 4.2 
(Goods-producinge sateen ecntettrrer rrenmereencareneed 140.8] 143.3] 144.8] 146.8] 147.3] 147.9] 149.3] 150.6] 151.6 8 3.1 
Service-producing 141.4] 142.5] 143.9] 145.2] 146.4] 147.6] 149.5] 151.2) 154.2 2.0 5.3 
Manufacturing....... 141.0] 144.5| 145.4) 147.1] 147.4] 147.9) 148.8] 149.9) 151.4 1.0 2 
Nonmanufacturing 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5 1.6 5.0 

INQMUMMON cassteuecsxcncvatacsncuaverartteradeccersusseceearacsrersceccuntacssen cui muamen 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 af 41 
Goods-producing.. 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 8 4.0 
Service-producing. 145.7 148.0 149.6 152 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 off 41 
Manufacturing....... 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 at 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 191.8: 163.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 8 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 
144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 oh 4.0 
143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 ah 4.0 
146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 8 3.5 
144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 al 5.0 
Workers, by area size’ 
NOH OPONTA I ATOAS Fs. -. sacs yoncc ye snnanen ce tacenmecunensusanahsarasa sus tspesvinnd 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 9 4.2 
CUNO eA Ged Seat eseven en ganevunds rovaancssarneuivaraisdsecasiaivakaeniniwauieas teases 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 5 3.5 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WHO Fis casavecousean canconersseatsnassttacehansica censrsysvevrnusencunsrexcopsvnstetirdd 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 1.6 4.4 
(GOOdS-DrOOUCING! case-t-asssscessscs cuss steasantevenicoaaaatsectess ese ones 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 off 3:5 
Service-producing. 137.2 137.6} 138.9} 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 2.4 5.2 
Manufacturing... el O75 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 9 3.8 
NON ITIANIUI BOING pr oscraceweneacenesss saanonapnnnees vankashinen Aiwexianavedtaee 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 1.9 4.8 

INOMUMION = escecnscasccvyonscerxescvenecastes’ opccantaatrapvasenc ceaxaccvcceioreediye4 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 af 3.6 
Goods-producing.. 141.1 142.9} 144.7| 145.8} 146.8) 148.8) 150.3) 151.1 152.1 Th 3.6 
Service-producing. 143.9) 145.8) 147.3) 148.7) 149.6) 151.4) 152.7} 154.1 155.1 6 3.7 
MamufacturliQerccccersvese saver tosseacucsessscarcevvcstesnescexccesvercorecsacceced 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 1o2.2 153.1 6 3.4 
INormanulacturinigya...:--sscevsvecsvescotsessveozesoucscuesecescesseeerernsotn 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 “if Sal 

Workers, by region’ 

INOW AST scacrcesctstessasececvexs exintnacaussusayeobacescurevhsceseostazeeenescecsen 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 arf 3.9 
141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 S12 of 3.3 

143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 ZT 3.4 

142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 a | 4.6 

Workers, by area size’ 

Metropolitan areas... 142.5] 144.1 145.7| 147.1 148.0) 149.8) 151.2} 152.4) 153.7 9 3.9 
Other areas e 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 5 3.1 
eo 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
=i 7 
Scope of survey (in O00's).........<....icc--cecccceseseace 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): , 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
FSCGMUNRCHT TES sance.ncne -cpacounatoanciccce cca cacnseeeea se 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day............ccesssesssssseeeseees - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 i % 
Paid rest time . 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 a : 
Average minutes per day.............cccccccceseeeeeeeee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 < 4 
Paid funeral leave.........-.ce-sesecsessssseeesseseseeeeseee = % = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence.. m - - - 3.2 3.2 eines 3.3 3.0 Res 3.7 
PAI NONDAY Serr. co. .nentesaseasctoasccaccesaseas ae 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average Gays Per yeal........-.---eeeeeeeee . 10.4 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 94 9.3 
Frail DEKSON al SAVE rc. -coccacsencccacccacasccrccaccext cxeceed 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per yeal..........-..ccs-sscssssssenseeeenee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
ale INOCONONS oc gee ac caesaatsateenass estes coseduee caeseacceal 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
AML SICK GA Ve we anecr ane Rea recs 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - = - - Jo 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave........c..sessscsecseceeseeseeseseees ED hg aoe, = = 16 18 26 53 a 
MPR EY IOAVO so. 2. -nceees-cstaeacoacesedianp<tscedcn ey 7, es 4 a = re is 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............0.....0000 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FRNA NON CAFOs 2. cnccascscectncesesevesasocevacndqsaseceucd - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physical exam............. - Sd 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
EI LOWE ERIO Sweet cescncissoscacesccixtnmenssaveee=naeeccsctesl 26 on 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution as - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage.............ceseeeeeeee se 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average montnly contribution - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans......................-+4 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
oc A La ee Rc Lene ee ate aca aE Sa Rte Ri ae ee 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 VE 74 
Survivor income benefits......... - - - 10 8 th 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
BISUTANCE PANG =o ese e aces reemereeerassaesccosecacuece sate esre 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 pa és 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. = ses = = = = ee eh 53 {a}o) 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 62 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........-..ceeceeeeeee+ 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 §2 
Early retirement available................c0c--ccceeeeeeee 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years............--4 - = 47 35 26 22 uf 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula ag 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans............... - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 67 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
TENTION ES 2 cect otean ec castuccatnw ence rencceehecoliionvevserecd = = = 33 36 4 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans........2..ssessssssesssessecerseeseeee = - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts °. - = - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans............................----! = 5 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _ fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only ? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
eee ee 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 i 1990 1992 1994 
Scopeiof/Sumveya (ini OOO!S)eereeveeeraseerece-venteesyersenes 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With edicueare 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance te 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...............:secseeeeeseeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paigillinchrtiinve@iacesy cceseceuse-ases-oncweeecnree sere =ceeraa 8 9 - - We 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. : 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Pale rOSt Gh co s5iscis essactcduceascvceevdecnasavuch scan ve 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.............ccccecesseee seen eee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = 
Paid funeral leave 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per OCCUITENCE.............cceeeee essere 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3 
PaldiMOldaySreccusesnesctcatedeesecesereveceneceecyanetaes 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Average days per year’ 9.5 9.2 75 76 
Paid personal leave....... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. as 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 PAT 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid VACStIONSieecc.ccvniss spensetsistsvecaceveserncesyasceses 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paldicickleavown artrnanrtte eee ie ere 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Wpaidlleaviesscurccssccconcussaverane sasvevenveansbhos senate iv 18 - - ey 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave... 8 if - - 30 33 44 - 
WnpaldifamilWileavel..iyecvsscr.e<>soseasseaa--aeesavccorares - - 47 48 = - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............:::0eeeees 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Phiysicaliexanniiens seat acre tosses eesad.worevsnesraseicedaxess 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage.......... 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution... vine $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FAI GOVGTAGO for sactinn penis cne¥nus vavecescvaxddnenie 67 73 76 75 vs 65 72 7 
Average monthly contribution..............06.cceeeeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans......................+5 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance 78 76 79 7 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits... = 1 il 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...................ccceceeeeeee 19 25 20 13 Lohe) 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
MAGEE NS oi vase ce an ar ceecmnsenenee mums ureedsieuneancs tans 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WISUFSNCO PANS ic soe cepsscrtpesexexicasntpvavnnksasercnapsy 6 26 26 a 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ?.............. eS zs ~ 29 ~ a = a 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 a1 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........:.ccceeereeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available................. 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula................... 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 = 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ANTANGOMOMG! sae c.ccccvecuse tees sts 9. «su cessuntererceweree res | 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible DONehits PlANS. ...5.-00..scsesensazandeccecsassansnass 1 2 3 4 {9} 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts *... 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans . : se = 2 7 
a eee 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


2000 2001 
Measure 
| 2000 | 2001 | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb. | Mar.? Apr.” | May? | June” | July’ | Aug.’ | Sept.”| Oct.’ | Nov. | Dec.” 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period..........ceceeeseeeeceeees 39 29 0 1 t 3 4 ff K) 2 3 2 1 0 2 

In effect during period... 40 30 3 2 1 4 5 8 5 K) 4 3 4 1 2 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)....| 394 99 8.7 2.0 1.2 7.8 19.4 22.1 47 2.2 5.8 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 10.3 4.7 1.2 9.0 20.7 23.4 9.0 a 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 6.0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)..........0..ccc0.... 20,419 alan oy| 58.9 37.1 3.6 33.4 230.5 201.6 73.2 62.1 TAS Soai 316.4 11.2 55.0 

Percent of estimated working time’... 06 .00 () () () () () 01 ? () 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 


the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ae Annual average 2001 | 
2000 2001 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |_ Jan. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS , 
All items 172.2 WAP aW Aer 175.8 176.2 176.9 177.7 178.0 PA) 177.5 178.3 WATE 177.4 176.7 177. 
All items (1967 = 100)... 515.8 530.4 524.5] 526.7/ 528.0| 529.9) 532.2| 533.3) 531.6] 531.8) 534.0) 532.2 531.3) 5292.0/ 530.4 
Food and DEVEraQeS..........:eeesesssesesesereseeeeesesesteeees 168.4 173.6| 171.4) 171.8! 172.2) 172.4) 172.9) 173.4] 174.0} 174.4) 174.6) 175.3} 175.2 175.2! 1764 
FOO iesscesce aces cant erecsaerseecon 167.8 173.1 170.9 171.3 PAlBe 171.9 WS) 173.0 173.5 173.9 174.1 174.9 174.6 174.7 175.8 
Food at home...........ee 167.9 173.4 171.3 171.8 172.0 172.2 172.8 173.3 173.9 174.2 174.3 175.2 174.7 174.7 176.2 
Cereals and bakery products......... 188.3 193.8} 191.1 191.9| 191.9! 192.5] 193.2} 194.2] 194.9} 195.9} 195.1 195.2) 194.9} 195.3} 196, 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 154.5 161.31 158.0! 159.5/ 160.1; 160.7| 160.8] 161.7) 162.3] 162.4) 162.4) 163.5) 162.7/ 162.0) 162.4 
Dairy and related products’ 160.7 167.1 163.6| 163.6] 163.2) 163.4 164.7| 166.9} 1683} 168.9] 169.4) 170.8} 171.2) 170.8) 169¢ 
Fruits and vegetables 204.6 2122} 212.6) 211.5) 211.5| 213.3] 213.1] 211.8) 210.7) 208.8) 212.1) 213.5] 212.9) 214.4) 224% 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
Rept ya ene on Fee? fe ee 137.8 139.2| 139.4] 139.9] 139.5} 1389] 138.1] 138.6) 138.9} 140.0) 139.2} 139.9) 139.5 18.5) 139.8 
Other foods at home..... 155.6 159.61 157.8/ 157.9] 158.6) 157.6 159.6] 159.5} 160.4; 161.0] 160.2} 160.9) 160.3} 160.9) 161. 
Sugar and sweets 154.0 155.7| 155.7) 155.8] 155.7; 154.0} 155.8} 155.7) 156.1 156.1 156.6} 156.4) 154.9) 156.1 158.4 
Fats and oils 147.4 155:7 153.0 152.6 153.1 THiS) 154.7 156.7 157.8 158.5 158.5 159.5 155.6 156.9 158.8 
Other foods...... t722 176.0 173.8 174.0 7A Shs3| 174.4 176.4 175.7 176.8 177.6 176.2 177.0 177.6 177.9 177.4 
Other miscellaneous foods'”.... 107.5 108.9 109.0! 108.7; 108.4/ 108.5 108.8} 107.7; 109.6] 109.5} 108.9} 1089} 110.6) 108.5) 108% 
Food away from home... 169.0 173.9| 171.4] 171.8) 172.3) 172.7) 173.1 173.6} 174.1 174.7) 175.1 175.6} 175.8) 176.0) 1764 
Other food away from home ' 109.0 113.4 111.3 111.4 111.6 111.8 112.4 112.6 113.8 114.3 115:3 115.4 115.5 115.5 115.8 
Alcoholic beverages..... 174.7 AQIS ATA) Titer AeeS 8. Wasa! alrackl 179.7; 180.0} 180.4; 180.8; 181.2} 180.9) 181.8 
Housing 169.6 176.4 174.1 174.7 175.4 175.4 175.9 177.3 177.6 178.0 177.4 176.7 176.9 176.9 177.64 
Shiaitarncenmee se cee 193.4 200.6 196.4 197.6| 198.9] 199.2} 199.6] 2007) 201.4) 202.4] 202.0) 202.4) 202.9} 203.2) 2045 
Rent of primary residence... 183.9 192.1| 188.2} 188.9] 189.6} 190.2} 191.0) 191.6) 192.3) 193.1 193.9} 194.7} 195.5; 196.4} 197.0 
Lodging away from NomMe...........::ss:seseeseereeees ilies) 118.6} 114.1 119.1] 124.2; 121.8] 120.0) 123.7) 124.0] 125.2) 116.8) 114.5) 111.6; 108.0) 113%) 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7 206.3) 202.4) 105.4) 203.6] 204.2} 204.9] 205.7} 206.3} 207.3) 208.1) 209.0} 210.1; 210.9) 2116 
Tenants’ and household instirance 2s Be eae eet een ean 103.7 106.2 105.0 105.1 105.4 105.5 106.8 407.0 106.6 106.6 106.7 106.9 106.9 106.3 106.4 | 
LVS) Cire TaTe HIV ETT ES ccrcan ese netcecarecennnsccerttcoremnceno 137.9 150.2} 153.8] 152.3) 150.8] 149.7} 151.3) 155.7) 154.8] 152.7) 150.6) 144.6) 143.5) 142.2) 1415 
122.8 135.4, 139.8] 138.0} 136.3) 135.1 136.8} 141.6] 140.5) 138.0) 135.7} 129.1 127.8) 126.2) 125i 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 129.7 129.3} 149.1) 1446) 138.1 134.4) 131.9) 129.6] 123.8) 122.1 125.3; 121.5] 118.3) 112.7} 112/95 
Gas (piped) and electricity 128.0 142.4 145.7| 144.0} 142.6) 141.6] 143.8; 149.4) 148.6) 146.0) 143.1 135.9| 134.7) 133.5) 132.48 
Household furnishings and operations..... 128.2 129.1} 128.8) 129.1) 129.1 129.1 128.9} 129.2) 129.2) 129.1 129.4] 129.0) 129.1 128.9) 128. 
Apparel 129.6 127.3] 125.4) 128.4) 132.2) 131.9] 129.8) 126.3) 122.6) 122.6) 126.8} 129.5} 128.0) 123.7) 1204 
Men's and boys' apparel 129.7 125:7|| 25:5) “126:6|) 127-5) 128i2)) A290 125.8] 122.5) 121.4) 123.7} 127.5} 127.4) 122.8} 12038) 
Women's and girls' apparel.............sccseseeeee reed 121.5 ANG ATSSies 12AON W278) 127202223) eeiiZ.o elidel 2od 120.3) 122.1 119.4] 114.8) 109. 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel .... 130.6 129.2] 127.4) 129.3) 1316.0} 131.4) 130.6] 127.3) 124.5} 126.3) 129.3) 131.5) 132.4) 128.5} 1250 
123.8 123.0) 121.4] 122.6) 125.2) 124.9] 124.4) 122.1 121.3) 121.9] 122.9) 124.9) 123.7) 120.6) ‘iva 
Transportation 153.3 154.3} 154.4] 154.9} 153.9) 156.1 159.2) 158.3] 154.4] 153.3] 155.5) 152.3] 150.2] 148.5) 1486 
rivate transportation.. 149.1 150:0)' 150:3) 150.7) 149.7" 1521 155.3} 154.0) 149.9) 148.8) 151.2) 148.1 146.1 144.3); 1444 
New and used motor vehicles... 100.8 101.3 102.3 102.2 101.9 101.8 101.4 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.2 100.6 101.3 101.6 101.0) 
New vehicles 142.8 142.1 143.7 143.3 142.8 142.7 142.3 141.7 141.2 140.3 140.2 141.0 1426 143.5 142. 
Used cars and trucks! 155.8 158.7; 160.4 160.4) 159.9) 159.7} 159.1 158.9) 158.3) 158.0} 157.3] 157.8) 157.4] 157.2) 155% 
Motor fuel 129.3 124.7; 126.6) 127.5) 124.1 133.6} 146.8) 142.0) 125.6] 121.9) 131.4) 116.3) 104.5 96.1 
Gasoline (all types) 128.6 124.0} 125.8) 126.8) 123.3] 132.8) 146.0] 141.3) 124.9} 121.2] 130.7) 115.6) 103.8 95.4 : 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.. 101.5 104.8} 103.6) 104.0} 104.7) 104.2 104.4, 104.4) 105.1 104.9} 105.2 105.5} 105.8/ 105.8} 106.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.... 17 is 183:5| 180.6) 181.5) 181.7] 181.9) 182.5) 182:7) 183.4] 184.0} 165.1 186.0} 186.4) 186.4) 187.1) 
Public transportation 209.6 210.6; 210.2} 212.1) 210.0) 208.3) 209.3) 216.3) 216.1] 213.7) 212.7| 209.1) 205.1) 204.8] 2058 
260.8 272.8, 267.1) 268.9} 270.0) 270.8} 271.4; 272.5] 273.1) 274.4; 275.0} 275.9) 276.7| 277.3} 2796 
238.1 247.6) 242.3) 243.8) 244.9) 245.7| 246.6) 248.1; 248.5) 249.1) 249.6) 250.2} 250.6 251.6] 2526 
Medical care services 266.0 278.8} 273.0} 274.9) 275.9} 276.8; 277.3) 278.3} 278.9] 280.5| 281.0) 282.0) 283.0) 283.5) 286.2 
Professional services... 287-7, 246.5| 242.6) 244.1) 244.8) 245.6) 245.8) 246.5) 246.8] 247.7| 247.9) 248.4) 2488 248.9 250.6 
Hospital and related ServiceS........cccseeseeeseeeeeed 317.3 338.3} 328.5] 331.0) 332.8) 333.6} 335.1) 336.6} 337.9) 341.2] 342.6] 344.8! 347.1 348.3 353.1 
Recreation” 103.3 104.9) 104.1 104.3) 104.3) 105.0) 105.0} 104.8) 105.0) 105.1 105.2) 105.3) 105.5; 105.3] 105m 
Video and audio... 101.0 101.5; 101.2} 101.6) 101.6) 101.7) 101.6) 101.3) 101.7; 101.7) 101.3) 101.3) 101.4) 101.2 102.1 
Education and communication’.. 102.5 105.2} 103.9} 104.0} 104.3] 104.1 104.0} 104.4) 104.8) 105.8} 106.6} 107.1 107.0} 106.9; 107.2 
Education 112.5 118.5} 115.8} 116.0) 116.1 116.1 116.4) 116.9) 117: 
Educational books and supplies..... 279.9 295.9} 289.2) 290.4) 290.8) 290.8) 290.7 ees le aa a see oe re oan 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care. 324.0 341.1) 333.3] 333.7/ 334.0] 334.1] 335.0] 336.2] 337.2) 343.9] 350.0) 351.5} 352.0 362.2 3532 
Gommunication |’ -cce.scceccce.-sccetesssccce. ae 93.6 93.3 93.3 93.2 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 
Information and information processing ' 92.8 92.3 92.4 92.2 92.7 92.3 91.8 92.1 : 
Telephone services”... 98.5 99.3) 988) 987) 99.4) 99.0) 987] 99.0 se : ee ee ool ooel ea 
Information and information processing ; ‘ ieee a 0:6 ae 
other than teleohone services "*.............-.-- 25.9 21.3 23.2 22.9 22. ; 
tle en acai os PSs) 22.1 PANY 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 
equipment!” 41.1 29.5 35.0 33.9 32.4 31,7 30.4 29.8 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 25:3 24.6 
Other goods and services... 271.1 282:6| 275.9) 277.21 (2770) 277 283i" 1281.21) “28618 ) 28353) 287.8) 285.6 289.2 286. 7. 
Tobacco and smoking products 394.9 425.2| 404.3) 408.5) 407.7; 424.2) 418.7) 421.0} 441.2 424.6 444.0 429.9 446.7 431 7 oa 
Parcondlicara, peo | 165.6 170.5} 168.2} 168.6) 169.1 169.6) 169.5) 170.0) 170.7) 171.2) 171.9) 172.3 1726 1726 1732 
Personal care peehee ; 153.7 155.1 155.3] 155.3) 155.7) 155.8} 153.2) 154.6) 155.1 154.7; 155.5} 155.4| 155.4. 155.4) 155.2 
Personal Care SOrViC@S ............-esscccscersseseceesercne 178.1 184.3} 181.6] 181.9} 182.2} 183.4) 184.1 184.1 184.8; 185.2} 185.5} 185.9} 186.8} 186.4] 186.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


|982—84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Series Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Miscellaneous personal serviceS.................... 252.3 263.1| 267.3] 258.6] 259.5| 260.2| 261.0/ 261.8] 263.2 265.5| 266.4) 267.3) 268.0; 268.5) 270.4 
yommodity and service group: 

Commodities aie 149.2 150.7; 150.0} 150.6) 150.7} 151.9} 152.9) 152.1 150.4; 149.8} 151.5} 150.5) 149.5) 147.9} 147.8 
Food and beverages. ..........c00 168.4 173.6 171.4 171.8 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 175.3 175.2 a7 5:2) 176.2 
Commodities less food and beverages 137.7 137.2) 137.4} 138.1 138.0} 139.7) 140.8) 139.4] 136.5} 135.4) 138.0) 136.1) 134.6) 132.3] 131.6 

Nondurables less food and beverages... 147.4 147.1 146.4) 147.7| 147.9} 151.0) 153.5} 151.3) 146.3) 144.8) 149.6) 146.0) 142.8) 138.4) 137.9 
PAD DAL so vos cc-cacanniensnehchalasssssvesiuisnssacasnesrusases 129.6 127.3} 125.4) 128.4) 132.2} 131.9] 129.8) 126.3] 1226} 122.6) 126.8) 129.5} 128.0; 123.7} 120.4 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 162.5 163.4] 163.2} 163.7/ 161.9] 167.0} 172.0} 170.4) 164.5} 162.1 167.5} 160.4| 156.2} 151.6) 152.6 

Durables... 125.4 124.6) 125.9} 125.9) 125.5] 125.4) 124.9) 124.5] 124.2] 123.6) 123.4) 123.6) 124.2) 124.3] 123.6 

Services........ 195.3 203.4) 200.2) 201.0} 201.8) 201.9} 202.5) 204.0) 204.5) 205.2) 204.9) 204.7) 205.1) 205.3) 206.3 

Rent of shelter® 201.3 208.9} 204.5} 205.7) 207.2} 207.4) 207.8) 209.0) 209.7) 210.8; 210.3) 210.8) 211.3) 211.7) 213.0 

Transporatation services... 196.1 201.9; 199.1} 200.3) 200.2) 200.1); 200.4; 202.0) 202.6) 202.7} 202.8; 203.4); 204.2) 204.5) 205.2 
ROROR SOEVICOS Se arcsciactsnxtccecetversoscsonchencscscscuasbeass 229.9 238.0) 234.1! 234.8) 235.4] 236.2) 236.4) 236.7) 237.7) 239.4] 240.6) 241.4) 241.9) 241.9) 242.9 

Special indexes: 

All items less food 173.0 177.8} 175.9) 176.6} 177.1 177.8; 178.6} 179.0} 178.2) 178.2| 179.0} 178.2) 177.8) 177.0) 177.4 

All items less shelter 165.7 169.7; 168.6) 169.1 169.2) 170.1 170.9) 171.0} 170.0} 169.7) 170.9) 169.9} 169.3) 168.2) 168.4 

All items less medical care. 167.3 171.9) 170.1 170.8} 171.2) 171.8} 172.6) 172.9} 172.3} 172.3) 173.0} 172.4) 172.0] 171.3) 171.7 
Commodities less food... 139.2 138.9) 139.0} 139.7) 139.6] 141.2} 142.4) 141.0) 138.2] 137.2} 139.7) 137.8) 136.4) 134.1 133.5 

Nondurables less food.......... 149.1 149.1 148.3; 149.6} 149.8; 152.8) 155.1) 153.1 148.3) 146.9} 151.5} 148.1 145.1 140.9} 140.5 

Nondurables less food and apparel. 162.9 164.1 163.9} 164.3} 162.7; 167.4) 172.0} 170.6) 165.2) 163.0) 168.0} 161.5) 157.7) 153.4) 154.5 

Nondurables 158.2 160.6} 159.1) 160..0} 160.3) 162.0) 163.6) 162.7; 160.3} 159.7; 162.3) 160.8); 159.1 156.8) 157.0 

202.9 212.3) 210.0} 210.5) 210.6) 210.6) 211.4) 213.3) 213.7) 214.0] 213.9} 213.0) 213.3) 213.2] 213.9 
188.9 196.6; 193.6] 194.3} 195.1 195.2} 195.7} 197.2) 197.8) 198.4) 198.1 197.8] 198.2} 198.3} 199.2 
124.6 129.3} 132.5) 132.0} 129.5} 133.1) 140.1) 140.5} 132.4) 129.4) 132.5) 122.1 116.0) 111.4] 111.7 

All items less energy 178.6 183.5} 181.0) 181.8) 182.6) 182.9] 182.9) 183.3} 183.6] 184.1) 184.5) 185.1 185.4] 185.2) 185.7 

All items less food and energy.........-::s-ee 181.3 186.1 183.5) 184.4) 185.3) 185.6) 185.5} 185.9; 186.2} 186.6) 187.1 187.6} 188.1 187.8} 188.2 

Commodities less food and energy.............+ 144.9 145.3] 144.8} 145.9) 146.2} 146.6) 145.7) 144.9) 144.4] 143.8] 145.2) 145.6) 146.0) 144.7) 143.7 

Energy commodities 129.5 125.2} 128.6) 129.1) 125.4; 133.8) 145.6) 141.1) 125.6] 122.0} 131.0} 116.9) 105.8 97.6 99.3 

Services less energy........- 202.1 209.6! 205.7| 206.8| 207.7; 208.0) 208.4] 209.4) 210.1) 211.2) 211.2) 211.7) 212.3) 212.6) 213.8 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

163.2 173.5| 171.7} 172.4, 172.6) 173.5) 174.4) 174.6) 173.8) 173.8) 174.8) 174.0) 173.7) 172.9) 173.2 

486.2 516.8} 511.6) 513.4) 514.2} 516.7| 519.4] 520.0} 517.8} 517.6) 520.6) 518.3) 517.3) 515.0) 515.0 

163.8 173.0} 170.8) 171.2} 171.6) 171.9) 172.3] 172.8} 173.4) 173.8) 174.0) 174.8} 174.5) 174.6) 175.7 

163.4 172.5} 170.3] 170.8} 171.1) 171.4) 171.9} 172.4) 173.0) 173.4) 173.5) 174.3) 174.1 174.1 175.2 

163.0 172.4 170.3 170.8 171.1 1713 171.8 172.4 173.0 173.3 173.4 174.3 173.7 173.7 175.3 

Cereals and bakery products | 184.7 193.6) 190.9} 191.7/ 191.7} 192.2} 192.9] 193.9) 194.5} 195.6; 194.8) 195.1) 194.7} 195.1 196.7 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 147.6 161.2| 157.9) 159.2! 160.0) 160.7} 160.6] 161.4) 162.1] 162.0} 162.3) 163.2} 162.6) 161.8) 162.0 

Dairy and related products’ 1S 159.4 167.1 163.8} 163.5) 163.1 163.5} 164.7) 166.9] 168.3) 168.9] 169.4; 170.8) 171.2) 170.6} 169.7 

Fruits and vegetables ve 201.8 210.8} 210.9] 210.1] 209.8) 211.7} 211.5} 210.5) 209.5) 208.0} 211.0) 212.2) 211.5) 212.8) 223.2 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
IREESTSIC ne ec 133.2 138.4 138.7} 139.3] 138.8} 138.2} 137.2] 137.8] 138.0} 139.3} 138.4) 139.2) 138.7] 137.7) 138.8 

Other foods at home..... 152.8 159.1 157:3) 157.3) 168:2) 167.1) 169.1) 15901 160.0} 160.5) 159.8} 160.4) 159.7); 160.5} 161.0 
Sugar and sweets....... 152.2 155.6] 155.4| 155.6| 155.6] 153.7} 155.8; 155.5) 156.0} 156.1) 156.2) 156.2} 154.7/ 155.9) 158.5 
Fats and oils......... 147.9 155.4} 152.8] 152.4} 153.0) 151.4] 154.3) 156.4) 157.4) 158.0] 158.1 159.1 155.1 156.5} 158.0 
Other foods 168.8 176.3} 174.0) 174.1 175.4 174.6] 176.5} 176.0) 177.2] 177.9} 176.5) 177.3) 177.8} 178.3) 177.9 

Other miscellaneous f00dS'.-.essccuues<scns-s--4 104.6 109.1 108.5} 108.5| 108.5} 108.4| 108.7/ 108.0} 109.9} 109.7; 109.2} 109.5) 110.8} 109.0) 109.3 

Food away from home’ 165.0 173.8; 171.4] 171.8] 172.3} 172.7) 173.1] 173.5] 174.0} 174.7); 175.0} 175.6) 175.8} 176.0) 176.4 

Other food away from home’? 105.1; 113.6} 114.5) 111.6} 111.8] 112.0] 112.5] 112.8) 114.0) 114.4) 115.6) 115.7} 115.8} 115.8) 115.8 

Alcoholic beverages 168.8 178.8) 176.5} 177.0] 177.2| 177.6) 178.0} 178.4) 179.2) 179.7) 180.1 180.5} 180.8) 180.5} 181.4 

Housing 160.0 172.1 170.2| 170.5) 171.0} 171.0] 171.7| 173.0} 173.3) 173.5) 173.2) 172.5) 172.8} 172.9) 173.4 
Shelter. 181.6 194.5} 190.6) 191.5| 192.6] 192.9] 193.5) 194.4] 195.0] 195.9] 196.0} 196.6) 197.2} 197.7) 198.7 

Rent of primary residence. 177.1 191.5] 187.7| 188.3} 189.0] 189.6} 190.4] 191.0] 191.7] 192.4) 193.3] 194.0} 194.9] 195.7) 196.3 

Lodging away from Ponies eee ee 122.2 118.4) 113.8) 118.5} 123.8] 121.2} 119.9) 123.2} 123.7) 124.4 116.8) 114.8} 111.8) 108.8) 113.2 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 175.7 187.6} 184.1 184.5] 185.2} 185.7] 186.3) 187.0} 187.5} 188.5) 189.2} 190.0 a 191.7 et 

’ i ie 101.6 106.4 105.2| 105.3) 105.6] 105.8) 106.9) 107.2} 106.7) 106.8} 106.8) 107.0} 107.1 106.3} 106.4 

Se eeadiee eae: Cad 128.7 149.5} 153.2} 151.5| 149.9} 148.8) 150.8} 155.2) 164.4) 152.2) 150.1 144.0} 142.8} 141.5] 140.8 

Fuels.... Aine 113.0 134.2) 138.6 136.6] 134.8) 133.6] 135.7] 140.5] 139.5} 137.0] 134.7} 127.9) 126.7} 125.2) 124.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels........... 91.7 129.2} 150.1 145.0] 138.0} 133.9) 131.5) 129.2) 123.1 A245) 125:3)) 121-4) 198.8)" 111257) 13:0 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.4 141.5| 144.8] 143/0/ 141.5] 140.4 142.9] 148.5] 147.8} 145.2) 142.2} 1365.0) 133.7} 132.5} 131.4 
Household furnishings and operations 124.7 125.8] 125.7| 125.9] 125.9) 126.0} 125.7} 125.9] 125.8] 125.7} 126.0} 125.5) 125.6) 125.4) 125.0 
Apparel 130.1 126.1 124.1 127.0/ 130.6 130.5) 128.5} 125.2} 121.9] 121.6] 125.6] 128.3; 127.2) 123.0) 116.6 

Men's and boys' apparel 131.2 125.8] 125.8] 126.9] 127.6) 128.3] 129.2} 126.3} 122.9) 121.6) 123.7} 127.3} 127.3) 122.7) 121.0 

Women's and girls' apparel........ 121.3 117.3} 113.2) 118.4) 125.2} 124.7) 120.2} 115.6) 110.2} 110.1 118.3} 120.2; 118.0) 113.5) 108.5 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’. .| 130.3 130.9 129.0/ 131.0] 133.3} 133.2} 132.0] 128.6] 126.2) 128.3] 131.1] 133.5) 134.3) 130.3) 126.7 

ROOLWOarreaneuenserenceaetees-nsbtoaseronersrcareecstarsarnedd 126.2 123.1 121.5} 122.4 125.2} 125.2) 124.5) 122.1 4121.4) 122.0] 123.0} 124.9) 124.2} 121.0) 117.7 

Transportation... 143.4 153.6} 154.0] 154.5) 153.3] 155.8) 159.2} 157.9) 153.4) 152.5) 155.1 151.4] 149.2} 147.4) 147.5 
Private transportation 140.7 150.8} 151.2} 151.7) 150.5} 153.2} 156.6) 155.1 150.4 149.5] 152.3) 1486] 146.4; 144.5) 144.6 

New and used motor Vehicles” Me oo sea aee ata tee tanh 100.4 101.9 102.9] 102.8] 102.5 102.4 102.0] 101.7 101.4 101.0 100.7| _ 101.1 101.7 102.0 101.3 

ee footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 — 
ee 2000 | 2001 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 

New vehicles 143.9 143.2 144.8 144.5 143.8] 143.8 143.4 142.7 142.3 141.4 141.3 142.1 143.8 144.7 143.8 
Used cars and trucks’... 157.1 159.8} 161.7) 161.7) 161.1 160.9} 160.2! 160.0) 159.3] 159.0} 158.2] 158.7} 158.3) 158.1 156.5 
Motor fuel 129.5 124.9} 126.9) 127.8) 124.1 134.0} 147.4) 142.1 124.9) 122.0] 132.4) 116.2) 104.4 96.3 98.2 
Gasoline (all types) 128.8 124.2} 126.2) 127.1 123.4 133.3) 146.7) 141.1 424.9)/ 424:3\" 13407) A15:5)" 103:8 95.7 97.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 100.9 104.0} 103.0] 103.4) 104.0] 103.5} 103.6} 103.6} 104.3) 104.1 104.4 104.7} 105.0) 104.9} 105.3 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 178.8 185.1 182.1 183.1 183.3} 183.4) 184.1 184.4 185.0} 185.6) 186.7 187.5 187.8 187.9 188.6 
Public transportation 203.4 204.9| 204.3] 205.8] 204.2) 202.7/ 203.5] 209.5} 209.5! 207.7} 207.0} 203.7; 200.4) 200.1 201.0 
Medical care 259.9 271.8| 266.3} 268.1 269.1) 269.9] 270.4| 271.5} 272.0| 273.4) 273.9) 274.9) 275.6) 276.2) 278.5 
Medical care commodities 233.6 242.7| 237.8) 239.1] 240.2} 241.0} 241.7) 243.2} 243.6/ 244.1 244.6| 245.2) 245.6) 246.7) 247.6 
Medical care services 265.9 278.5| 272.8| 274.7| 275.7) 276.5| 277.0] 278.0] 278.5) 280.2} 280.7) 281.7); 282.6) 283.0} 285.7 
Professional services... 239.6 248.7| 244.9) 246.4) 247.0} 247.8] 248.0] 248.7} 249.0} 249.9) 250.1 250.5| 250.9} 251.0) 252.8 
Hospital and related Services. ..........csesceeeeee| 313.2 333.8) 323.9| 326.6) 328.3] 329.1 330.6] 332.0} 333.5; 337.0} 338.3 340.5 342.7 343.6 348.2 

Rac Gallon eee nee! neon ae 102.4 103.6} 103.0} 103.1 103.0] 103.7! 103.7| 103.5} 103.7) 103.9} 103.8} 103.8} 104.0) 103.8) 104.2 
Video and audio"? 100.7 100.9} 100.8) 101.2} 101.0) 101.2) 101.1 100.7) 101.1 101.0} 100.6} 100.6} 100.7} 100.5; 101.4 

Education and communication’ 102.7 105.3) 104.0} 104.1 104.4, 104.2} 104.1 104.5} 104.9; 105.8) 106.5} 107.1 106.9; 106.9] 107.1 
Education seat men ae ee el 112.8 118.7} 116.0 116.2} 116.3} 116.4] 116.7] 117.2} 117.6] 119.6) 121.7) 122.3) 122.3) 122.1 122.7 

Educational books and supplies..... 283.3 299.9| 292.9] 294.1] 294.7) 294.7) 294.5) 298.2] 299.3] 302.2] 309.8) 311.7; 308.9) 297.3) 305.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7) 327.0) 327.4] 327.9) 328.2) 329.1 330.3] 331.3] 337.3] 342.9] 344.4; 344.9) 345.2) 346.2 
Gommumnicatlon a2 hace nae te ee 94.6 94.5 94.4 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 
Information and information processing’ a 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 
Telephone services! ”.......cccsssssessseeseeeeeeees 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4; 100.1 99.7 99.9} 100.4 
Information and information processing 
other thaniteleohone services'"-............... 26.8 22.1 24.0 23.8 23:3 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 21.5 21.2 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! 40.5 29.1 34.3 33.4 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 24.3 
Other goods and services 276.5 289.5) 281.5} 283.2] 283.5! 288.2} 286.8} 287.9; 293.8} 290.0} 295.5| 292.4; 297.3) 293.3} 294.0 
Tobacco and smoking products...........:ccceeeed 395.2 426.1 404.6] 409.2} 408.5} 424.8; 419.8) 421.6] 441.9} 425.6] 444.7; 430.9} 448.3) 432.9) 433.5 
Personal care! 165.5 170.3; 168.1 168.5} 169.0} 169.4) 169.3) 169.9} 170.6) 170.9) 171.4] 171.9) 172.3) 172.3) 172.7 
Personal care products! 154.2 155.7| 155.7; 155.7| 155.9! 156.0) 153.8} 155.4) 165.9) 155.5) 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0; 155.9 
Personal care services’ 178.6 184.9 182.1 182.4 182.8 183.9 184.7 184.8 185.4 185.9 186.1 186.5 187.4 187.1 187.0 
Miscellaneous personal services. 251.9 262.8] 257.0} 258.4) 2583) 260.0) 260.7) 261.6) 263.2} 264.9) 265.6} 266.8) 267.5) 268.0) 269.8 
Commodity and service group: 

GOMMOGISSs.Sawncwr eros stereetevcneotneseeavenvees 149.8 151.4) 150.8} 151.4) 151.4) 152.8] 153.9} 153.0} 151.2} 150.5} 152.5) 161.2) 150.1 148.4; 148.3 
Food! and beveragesy. cvt.s..sstcs.ceccsesctoonsssssnsrsd 167.7 173.0} 170.8) 171.2) 171.6} 171.9) 172.3) 172.8) 173.4) 173.8) 174.0] 174.8) 174.5) 174.6) 175.7 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 139.0 138.7) 138.8) 139.5} 139.3} 141.2 142.6, 141.1 138.0} 136.9 139.8/ 137.4) 135.9 133.4 132.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages.... 149.1 149.0) 148.1 149.4) 149.3 153.1 156.2 153.6] 148.2 146.5} 152.0) 147.4) 144.2 139.4 138.9 
Apparel 128.3 126.1 124.1 127.0} 130.6} 130.5) 128.5) 125.2) 121.9) 121.6) 125.6} 128.3) 127.2} 123.0} 119.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANG BODANEl! csix ceive secccseassevcncecpteasscter ese teed 165.3 166.3} 166.0) 166.5} 164.4; 170.5) 176.3] 174.1 167.3} 164.8) 171.4) 162.7| 158.2) 153.1 154.2 

PDURADISS Seeceeseot-sncneses-scetegrectrncesnscattseneceessumtenn 125.8 125.3} 126.6) 126.6; 126.2) 126.0) 125.5) 125.2) 124.8) 124.3) 1241 124.3) 1248) 1249} 124.1 

Services 191.6 199.6; 196.6] 197.2} 197.8; 198.0} 198.7} 200.1} 200.6} 201.2} 201.1; 201.0) 201.4; 201.7} 202.5 
Rent of shelter’... 180.5 187.3} 183.6] 184.4) 185.5} 185.8] 186.3] 187.2) 187.8) 188.7) 188.7} 189.3) 189.9} 190.4] 191.4 
Transporatation services... 192.9 199.1 196.0) 197.2) 197.2} 197.2! 197.6) 198.9 199.5 199.8} 200.1 200.9} 202.3, 202.6] 203.4 
Other services 225.9 233.7} 229.9] 230.6) 231.2} 231.9) 232.2} 232.6; 233.6; 235.1] 235.9] 236.8] 237.2] 237.3] 238.3 

Special indexes: 

AMREMSISSSTOOUES <..sccsecensreeccevacsrsatesnsceeteveess 169.1 173.6} 171.9] 172:5) 172.8) 173.8) 174.7] 174.9) 173.9) 173.7) 474.9) 173:8|' 173:4) 172.519 17257 
All items less shelter 163.8 167.6} 166.5} 167.0} 167.0} 168.0} 169.1 169.0) 167.8) 167.5; 168.8} 167.6} 166.9} 165.7| 165.8 
All items less medical care...... 164.7 169.1 167.4; 168.0) 168.2} 169.1 170.0} 170.2} 169.4; 169.3) 170.3] 169.5} 169.1 168.3} 168.5 
Commodities less food 140.4 140.2; 140.3) 141.0) 140.8) 142.7} 144.1 142.6) 139.6] 138.5} 141.3} 139.0] 137.6} 135.1 134.5 
Nondurables less food.. 150.7 150.8} 149.9) 151.1 151.1 154-7) 1576) 155:3) 150 148.5; 153.8] 149.4) 146.4] 141.8] 141.8 
Nondurables less food and appare'! 165.4 166.7} 166.3) 166.8] 164.9) 170.5} 175.9} 173.9} 167.7} 165.4, 171.5] 163.5} 159.5] 154.7| 154.7 
Nondurables....... 158.9 161.4; 159.9} 160.8) 160.9; 163.0} 164.8} 163.8} 161.2} 160.5} 163.5] 161.5] 159.7| 157.38) 157.5 
Services less rent of shelter 180.1 188.5} 186.6; 186.9) 187.0) 187.0; 187.8}; 189.6} 189.9] 190.1 189.9} 189.0) 189.3] 189.2) 189.8 | 
Services less medical care services..... 185.4 193.1 190.3! 190.8} 191.4) 191.6) 192.3) 193.6) 194.2 194.7 194.6 194.4; 194.8 195.0 195.7 
Energy 124.8 128.7) 131.8) 131.3} 128.6} 132.9] 140.6] 140.3) 131.3] 128.6] 132.6] 121.2] 114.8] 110.0/ 1105 | 
All items less energy 175.1 179.8} 177.4| 178.2) 178.8) 179.2} 179.2} 179.5} 179.8] 180.1 180.7} 181.3) 181.8} 1815] 181.6 

All items less food and energy..... 1771 181.7; 179.3] 180.1 180.9} 181.3) 181.2; 181.4 181.7) 181.9] 182.6} 183.2] 183.8! 183.5} 183.6 

Commodities less food and energy 145.4 146.1 145.5| 146.2 146.8; 147.3) 146.4) 145.6) 145.4) 144.6 146.0} 146.3 146.9) 145.6 144.4 
Energy commodities. 129.7 125.3} 128.5} 129.1 125.1 134.2; 146.6) 141.5) 125.0) 122.1 132.1 116.7} 105.5 97.5 99.2 
SErviCes lOSS CNELY..........sereeecsereseeecseseereees 198.7 206.0) 202.2} 203.1) 204.0) 204.4| 204.8} 205.7] 206.3] 207.3} 207.6| 208.3/ 209.0| 209.4] 210.4 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
5 indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
NoTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2001 |2002 2001 | 2002 
| ule’ | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec | Jan. | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
WIESE City AVOT AGO ress ccsseec rt st ses ene to teces ec ceee ites M 177.5) 178.3) 177.7) 177.4) 176.7) 177.1) 173.8] 174.8) 174.0] 173.7| 172.9] 173.2 
Region and area size” 

PROG S SUDAN re-emateceectemmeece aeesceeccesaaseeteneots M 185.1] 185.1] 185.0] 185.0] 184.2} 184.9) 181.7; 181.9] 181.8] 181.8) 181.0] 181.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 186.5} 186.5} 186.3] 186.1} 185.4) 186.2} 182.2) 182.4) 182.0] 181.9] 181.1} 181.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° oc -ccceeceecesceeceeeeeeeeeese. M 110.5} 110.4) 110.6) 110.9 10.3} 110.5) 109.8} 109.9} 110.2} 110.5) 109.9] 110.1 

VTECH SE Sa ea etree ns Se at Ny 173.0] 174.6) 172.6) 172.5) 171.9) 172.1] 168.9] 170.8] 168.4] 168.2] 167.6) 167.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.... M 174.8} 176.1] 174.5| 174.2) 173.8) 174.1] 169.8] 171.3} 169.4] 169.1) 168.7] 168.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°...-ccceccce M 110.3] 111.6] 110.0} 110.0} 109.6] 109.5} 110.1] 111.8] 109.7} 109.8] 109.2] 109.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 166.8} 168.8} 166.9] 166.3} 165.5] 166.2} 164.9) 167.1! 164.9] 164.1] 163.3] 163.9 

BPP EPO Re neesaotrcn eacnaattes cece feee cee ease a renceneccttan eee ere M 171.5) 172.2) 171.7] 171.0] 170.3) 170.6} 169.4} 170.3} 169.8} 169.0] 168.1] 168.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........c.cccesccssessseseeeeeseeseeeeee M 172.3} 173.2} 173.1) 172.2} 171.7) 171.7} 169.8) 170.9] 170.7} 169.6} 169.0} 169.0 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000° oo... M 109.8} 110.2} 109.7} 109.4] 108.9] 109.2} 109.3] 110.0] 109.4] 109.0] 108.5] 108.6 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 170.1] 169.7) 169.9} 168.9] 167.7} 168.6} 170.7] 170.8] 170.8} 169.9] 168.3] 169.2 

PRESSE UN AP cee eee Berra gagucs az coapeccccee hate cceniced M 181.9} 182.5} 182.5} 182.3] 181.6] 182.4 176.9] 177.6] 177.8} 177.6] 176.8] 177.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 114.2] 114.7) 112.4] 112.0] 111.6] 111.9] 177.4] 178.1] 178.0] 177.7] 176.9] 177.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M TE nA ee RO SH AA TORS) SI SAS) alate) Sale| alate 


Size classes: 
161.9} 162.5} 162.0) 161.7} 161.1) 161.6} 160.1) 160.9] 160.3] 160.0| 159.4] 159.7 
110.8} 110.3} 110.2} 109.7} 109.9} 109.8} 110.6] 110.0! 109.9} 109.3} 109.4 
171.2| 172.0} 171.5} 170.8) 169.8) 170.5} 170.0} 171.1 170.4] 169.7} 168.5] 169.2 


=== 
3 
iS 


Selected local areas® 


Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI............002...:ceeeeeeeeeee M Urdekah) acer resale shee rece hm stra alreXony  alreiy/l| aA RAR alrAlrd) Seles 
Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..... ao M 178.4| 178.8] 178.3} 178.1) 177.1] 178.9 ial VTS) 917120) ALO7 i NESTS NitleS 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-—CT-PA. | M 188.1; 188.0} 187.8) 187.8} 187.3] 188.5} 183.5) 183.6] 183.3} 183.3) 182.8] 183.5 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT................2- 1 -| 192.7 -| 192.7 -| 192.9 -| 192.0 -| 191.9 -| 191.8 
Cleveland—Akron, OH... oe 1 -| 174.6 -| 172.3 -| 171.4 -| 166.5 -| 164.0 -| 162.8 
. BAS TLV ON TB ilo ener cc oes cnn nvne sv dedaues osaiwcocateneeckasecwed 1 -| 172.8 -| 171.5 -| 170.6 -| 172.6 -| 171.1 -| 170.0 
Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" o.oo. cccccssesscssseseeee 1 -| 111.7 -| 110.9 -| 110.9 =|) eiice -| 110.7 -| 110.5 
Atlanta, GA 2 176.9 -| 176.7 -| 174.8 -| 174.2 -| 169.6 -| 172,0 - 
Detroit—-Ann Arbor—-Flint, MI 2 175.1 -| 174.8 -| 173.5 -| 169.4 -| 169.1 -| 167.9 - 
Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........::cecceeseeeeeseeeeeeeees 2 158.6 -| 159.4 -| 167.1 -| 157.0 -| 157.8 -| 155.2 - 
BMAF ts PAUGOTOAIO, Flo... .ccacscsssecsdawesssaenssdensteeessees 2 iW eh) -| 174.2 -| 173.1 -| 170.9 -| 171.7 -| 170.5 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... 2 182.8 -| 182.9 -| 179.9 -| 182.0 -| 182.3 -| 179.2 - 
San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA... 2 191.0 -| 191.7 -|} 190.6 -| 186.7 -| 187.5 -| 186.5 - 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 186.8 -| 187.9 -| 186.1 181.5 -| 183.1 181.1 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods © MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, 


and services priced as indicated: OR-WA,; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
M—Every month. 7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. Dash indicates data not available. 


? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 

3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 

* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 

5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 

8 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CPi Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local index has 
a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other 
measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, 
although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly 
urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. 
Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 a 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
IND OX cos eesscqrernsine seenceccene-eunecesetnverpouweerspes eceanurected 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
Percent chanQ@cenc-cxcvescistscrccarsscencagvansessesecesavess 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
VAG @X os oe garecse eye cow ccevsteeeaseesnt-Ciecssassevevestanvnereoeestens 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percent: chanGe@icrcccscccccssuccecssseexseasreenne rac ses ares 1.4 prt 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 ee 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
WG OX seers cass enpesscteasvocescayoesstsssasecsactespnerssestesscseeassasey 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
PercentichanQess sr cvacecesstecacsesevactarvendebeses canes 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 ae 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
Wider oF ateee scar tance eeccyecacerntsvacprantevesaeesetacoreeey 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
Percent GhanQ@issrcrnsear-cecstsccnrererevonasseneerunscesrars 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 42) oi -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
IAGO Xseiisccieever sc sctccne tax csedisescetveseencennabiisssexepee 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
Percentichangenricamuetescsnteatacnenseaanedenwedsantes 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
WIGOXESrive cre secteet ren secsuss cncstcrcusicracscranvertiscatarmscesceeseny 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
POrCent CHANGE risacsccsu; ssavecverescsstvesscevesseveessseansss 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
WAG Xtirensecctoas cwesesseve atecanes teat secavescarcetsnceeecisieeexae 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 P| 282.6 
POIrGent CHANGE scccsssaccaccaceveveeceesscossecevssenecstacteas 6.8 52 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 Sa 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
ING GXScenssesssssvcenmeas devanevssaneastecvé inert yrescavsavatenetesmoes 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
Percent change. 
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| 982 = 100] 


|5. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


| SS 
Grouping Annual average | 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov Dec Jan. 
BE SHOG/ GO OGS eccncecyarcuvdese covcescteucbexssa 138.0 140.7 141.2 141.5 141.0 141.7 142.5 142.1 140.7 144.1 141.7 139.6 139.7 137.2 137.5 
Finished consumer good5s..............:.::s00+ 138.2 141.5 141.9 142.5 141.9 142.7 143.8 | 143.3] 141.5] 142.0 142.9} 139.9} 138.4| 136.8] 137.3 
Finished consumer foods................:20++ 137.2 141.3 138.4 139.5 140.9 141.6 141.8 141.9 141.2 142.6 142.9 141.8 140.5 140.4 141.1 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding fo0ds..........ccce 138.4 141.4) 143.3) 143.6] 142.1 142.9] 144.5] 143.7) 141.4) 141.6) 142.7) 139.0} 137.3) 135.1 135.5 
Nondurable goods less food. <{ 438:7 142.8) 144.9] 145.9] 143.8] 1449] 147.3] 146.5| 143.1 143.5 | 145.1 139.2 | 136.8) 134.0] 134.5 
PAN AUIG: GOOUS ietwasccirccsasdthecdseasesswsteecso 133.9 133.9} 135.2) 134.2] 134.1 134.2 | 133.8] 133.2} 133.2] 133.0} 133.2| 1344] 1345] 133.9] 134.0 
GanitaliequipMents .ccccccssisevesrisccrsenssanaees 138.8 139.7 | 140.2] 139.7] 139.7} 140.0] 189.7/ 139.6] 139.8] 139.5} 139.4] 139.8} 139.9; 139.7 | 139.6 
atermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..............00, 129.2 | 128.7 | 131.5] 1381.3] 180.8) 130.6] 131.2} 131.4) 130.38} 129.8] 1304 127.6 | 126.7) 125.4] 125.6 
Materials and components | ' 
PER TD NEAR E ACTUATAING, <= <= =o rc scnco-pevneesiwenecsnenee | 128.1) 127.4) 128.6 | 128.8) 128.9) 128.7 | 1286) 1283) 127.5) 126.9) 1266) 125 9} 125.2| 124.7) 124.6 
Materials for food manufacturing.............4 119.2} 124.3) 120.4} 120.3) 1223] 122.3] 1246] 125.7) 126.1] 1281] 127.5] 126.1 | 123.9] 122.5) 122.6 
| Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 132.6 | 131.8) 135.0) 136.1 135.8 | 135.2) 134.2] 133.4] 131.9] 130.1 129.9} 128.7] 127.4) 126.2| 124.9 
| 129.0} 125.2) 127.2) 127.0] 126.7] 1260] 1269] 1265] 1253] 1246] 1242] 123.4] 122.8) 1225) 122.7 
126.2 126.3 | 126.4] 126.2} 126.4] 1266] 1264] 1264] 1262] 1262] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 126.0] 126.5 
Materials and components - 
| for construction...............-+. 150.7 150.6 | 149.6] 150.0} 150.2} 150.4} 151.6) 151.7] 151.0} 151.0] 150.8} 150.4} 150.3] 149.0} 150.3 
|) Processed fuels and lubricants... «| 102.0 104.5] 111.4) 109.9] 106.9} 105.9] 108.1 110.2 | 106.8] 106.0} 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.4 
PREMRCEUNTOLS coo cceenactcs-csssceyecccevnesaxencactesvaennss | 151.6 153.1 153.0} 153.0] 152.8) 153.2] 153.9] 154.1 153:6| 153:2|" 153:0'|" 152.45) 152:2)))) 152:2)) 152t5 
DSL SA Sos cohen oe Pa Pe | 136.9 138.6 | 138.9] 1385] 138.7] 139.0) 139.0] 1388) 1388] 138.7] 1386] 1383] 1383} 138.1 138.3 
| 
Crude materials for further | 
NEMOCOSSUNG nee cneenceneeetsceccoecucercsenesenl 4:20:60 12te39] 2155:0)|/" 138-2) ASHES" 182598) 13098) © 122°87) AGA 113.4 | 108.0 97.7} 104.8 94.8 98.1 
' Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 100.2 106.2 | 105.3) 104.5 | 108.9] 109.1 110.3 | 109.7} 109.6} 108.9} 108.5] 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.5 
Crude nonfood materials 130.4 127.3| 183.5] 148.2| 142.2] 1445) 140.4] 127.4] 1163] 112.4] 103.8 89.4 | 105.5 90.2 93.6 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods 138.1 140.4| 141.9] 142.0] 140.9) 141.6] 1426] 142.0) 1405] 140.5| 141.3]; 138.8] 137.7} 136.1 136.3 
| Finished energy goods............... 94.1 96.8 | 101.9] 103.6 99.7) 101.2] 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8) 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.7 
| Finished goods less energy 144.9 147.5 | 146.7] 146.6] 147.1 147.5| 147.7] 147.6] 147.5 | 147.7] 147.9} 147.9] 147.7) 147.6] 147.6 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... | 147.4 150.8 | 149.4] 149.5] 150.2; 150.6] 151.6} 150.9/ 150.7] 151.1 151.4} 151.3} 151.0) 150.9) 151.0 
Finished goods less food and energy........4 148.0 150.0} 150.0} 149.4) 1495] 149.8] 150.0] 149.9] 1499] 149.7] 1498] 150.4] 150.6] 150.4) 150.3 
Finished consumer goods less food 
MMR EVD crest ccsibastfersecesen ne copraeerhaeten ass 154.0 156.9) 1565] 155.9] 156.1 156.4| 156.9] 156.7) 156.8] 1566] 1568] 157.5) 157.8) 157.6) 157.5 
Consumer nondurable goods less food | 
ANIC OMRON Yes eas ose nea so as ecenananteossasaneren | 169.8 175A 173.2| 173.2| 173.5| 174.0] 175.4| 175.5) 175.5] 175.3) 175.6] 175.8) 1764] 1764] 176.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 
PAELCH SOS ceo baba sseasvossyesucoccorinsrapttasaeacesnuaees! | 130.1 480:5:)|' 132.4) 132:3))) ASA 137.65) 12a 132.3 | 131.0) 130.4) 130.7) 128.2) 127.3] 126.0] 126.3 
Intermediate foods and feeds. A ALT, 15:9") 11524 113.6} 114.1 114.0) 114.9) 116.3) 117.1 119:4 5) WS ANS) ASS) 4S 11S:9) 
Intermediate energy QOOdS...........c.:0eese2e! 101.7 104.1 110.9} 109.5} 106.4} 105.5) 107.6) 109.7) 106.3) 105.6] 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 90.0 
Intermediate goods less ENEMGY............0 135.0 135.1 135.8 | 135.8} 136.0] 136.0] 136.1 1385.9) 135.3) 1384.9] 134.7] 134.2] 133.7} 133.4] 133.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and energy 136.6 136.4 | 137.1 137.3 | 137.4| 137.4| 137.5] 137.2] 136.5] 136.0) 135.8) 135.3) 1349] 1346] 134.7 
Crude energy materials...........:ccccsceseeeeeee 122.1| 1228] 193.4] 148.3] 141.0| 145.2| 139.8] 123.1 109.0 | 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 81.0 
Crude materials less energy...... i 112.2} 113.7] 112.4] 115.2| 1143] 115.3] 1148] 114.3] 113.6] 113.3) 109.8) 104.8] 103.4] 105.9 
Crude nonfood materials less energy.. 145.2 130.6 | 138.7 | 136.1 134.6} 130.8) 130.9) 130.6] 129.4] 128.4] 128.5] 125.8] 1245] 124.2 | 125.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


= Annual average 2001 
Sie os 2000 2001 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Eset Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
hie 
— | Total mining industries.............:.ccssecceseeeeeeeee AitSIS 114.9! 170.8| 138.2] 130.7) 132.2] 127.5] 115.5} 103.4} 100.4 92.6 78.8 93.2 78.0 
10 Metall miititiGicccsessccsuececesscctsccetcnenys<eceresrenal 73.8 70.6 73.5 72.4 73.1 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 69.6 70.6 70.4 68.1 67.8 
12 Goal/mining (12/85'= 1100) oo ccccrecsecee-censeeeeess 84.8 91.3 83.6 90.8 90.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 89.9 92.5 92.7 95.5 91.8 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............4 126.8 128.4| 2243) 159.4] 149.3] 151.5] 144.9] 129.6} 112.9} 109.4 98.3 79.7 98.8 79.1 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, except fUEIS.........cscecseesseeeeeeeees 137.6 141.0| 139.3] 140.1] 140.8] 140.8! 140.7] 141.8] 141.6] 141.2] 141.4] 141.9} 141.8} 141.4 
— | Total manufacturing industries..................20+ 133.5 134.5 | 134.7| 134.7) 1346] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0] 134.6] 134.8) 135.6] 133.6} 132.8) 131.4 
20 Food and kindred products.........:..:ccesseseeeeeees 128.5 132.8 | 130.1] 130.4] 131.7] 132.5] 133.2] 133.8] 133.9] 134.7] 134.7| 133.9] 132.4] 131.8 
21 Tobacco MANUfACtureS........seeeseeseeeeeeeeeeees 345.8 386.1 | 372.4| 372.4| 372.3] 372.1] 391.2] 391.7] 391.1] 391.0] 391.1 | 391.1 | 398.3] 398.3 
22 Textile Mill PrOdUCtS.........:.sececeeseeseeseseeeeeeeeeee 116.7 116.9| 117.4] 117.9] 117.0] 117.0] 117.1] 117.2] 116.9] 1166] 116.5} 116.2) 116.2] 116.1 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8| 125.7| 125.7| 125.7] 125.9] 125.8] 125.7] 125.9] 126.1] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9! 125.4 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
EXCEL AUN NIRUNGs.crercescnarecatsencccrvinrescarstosssenced 158.1 156.1 | 153.2] 153.8] 154.5] 154.7] 160.5] 161.3] 158.2 | 157.5] 156.9] 154.3} 153.8} 153.3 
25 Furniture ANd fIXtUleS ce cevovcccscccvsve=e<cees<ece-cveneses 143.3 145.1 | 144.2] 144.3! 144.8) 144.7] 144.9] 145.2) 145.3] 145.2} 145.3] 145.8} 145.8] 145.5 
26 Paper and allied products...........:::scssceeeseeeeees 145.8 146.2 | 147.4| 147.0] 147.0] 147.0] 146.9] 146.8] 146.4] 145.4] 145.5| 145.1} 144.4] 144.7 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.6 | 186.8] 187.2] 187.6] 188.4] 188.8] 188.4) 188.6] 188.9| 188.8] 189.2 | 189.6| 189.5 
28 Chemicals and allied products............... 156.7 158.4 | 160.4| 161.6] 161.9) 161.4] 160.4] 160.0] 158.8] 156.3} 156.4| 156.0 | 155.4] 154.0 
29 Petroleum refining and related products 112.8 105.3} 112.5) 112.0] 107.3] 114.1] 120.9] 116.9] 103.8) 106.8] 115.4 93.8 87.2 75.3 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 124.6 125.9] 126.0) 126.1 | 126.8] 127.4] 1266] 126.4) 126.5] 126.0] 125.2) 125.6] 125.3] 125.4 
31 Leather and leather produCcts..........cc:eeeeeeees 137.9 141.2) 139.1] 140.6! 140.9] 142.8] 142.9) 142.6] 141.9] 142.1} 141.3] 141.0; 140.2 | 140.0 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0 | 134.4] 135.0] 135.4] 135.6 | 136.0] 135.7] 135.9] 135.9] 136.4] 136.7 | 137.1] 136.8 
33 Primary metal industrieS..........cceseeeeeeeeee 119.8 116.1} 118.5] 118.0] 117.4] 1168] 116.9) 116.5) 116.1] 115.8] 115.2} 114.7] 114.3] 114.0 
34 Fabricated metal products, | 
except machinery and transportation i | 
OQUIDMEN Gs sccvceccssssevacensarsusers 130.3 131.0 | 130.6 | 130.7 | 130.8] 131.2] 131.1 | 131.1 | 131.1] 131.1] 131.1 | 131.0} 131.0] 131.1] 139 
35 Machinery, except electrical...........::cscccceseee 117.5 11729 |) 1417-7 |) 117-8) 17-81 11810 |" F180) PSA TIS | TSO A738) tae 7S eon 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and Supplies............:ceseseeeeeees 108.3 107.0 | 107.7| 107.6} 107.5] 107.5) 107.4] 107.3) 106.9] 106.4] 106.4; 106.5; 106.6 | 106.6} 10” 
37 Transportation.........ccceee Tvsuneiqaesastvenseiipnesed 136.8 137.8 | 138:7 | 137-6)) 137.99) 138:47) 137-49)" 137214))" 137.35) 137.25)" 137227) 1S8:Sni 38:5) 137.00 aa 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS.........:.ssceseeeesees 126.2 127.2| 126.9] 127.1] 126.9] 126.9] 127.3] 127.4] 127.2] 127.4] 127.5| 127.1 | 127.6] 127.8| 124 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries: (12/85)=11 OO) e.css:cecescteceeerseese 130.9 13233 | 139-7 || 134/99) 132:3°| 192:29) 132:5) |" 13255") 1822774) 132:3))" 1S2:6ctS2i6nie 132510 eete-sn | manne 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation ) 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 119.4 123.1] 121.9] 122.5| 1226] 122.7] 123.0} 123.2] 123.3] 123.4] 123.6] 123.8] 124.0] 123.3! 12a 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).... 135.2 143.4 | 141.3] 141.3] 141.3} 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4| 14 cl | 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... eende22s6 130.5 | 125.8] 127.8] 126.8] 125.9] 125.6} 130.3] 131.8] 132.0] 140.9] 134.0| 131.2] 129.7 1294 | 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)......... cee 147.7 157.3 | 154.7] 154.0|} 155.4] 155.4) 156.4) 156.6] 157.6) 159.1] 1586] 159.8] 158.5] 155.3] 1 sl | 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....: 102.3 110.2 | 109.1 | 109.1 | 108.9 | 108.9 | 109.0} 109.0 | 110.9} 111.2] 111.3 | 111.5] 111.3] 111.3 114) 
q 
| 
| 
q 
| 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001° 
i | 
Finished goods 
OC sens caccsecescncercansnnetenncuspanesian coisas see taans cceevonatteeaciaac 123.2 124.7 12515 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
123.3 Neo. 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 oa 78.8 94.1 96.8 
134.2 135.8 ved 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
MORAN craw e-nstscntan sores soviesveavantunesssvencktccnskaenscnnsuaasivnseencensscd 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 
EOOGSA ce cnceecrecttes sr ceva ses chensrser sconasens cvchaecensmaceecenes 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 
EON Gees i peeseecess ccs feascabyctettcs ans en eben ce tuchereonokves ton 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 
COUNT RE rees ccs sectors weana sot nees sctt oe rcritn cnr ean ra ea 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133: 133.1 136.6 136.4 
Crude materials for further processing | 

3 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 idifiest 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 
105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 
78.8 76.7 721 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 
94,2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


Price Data 


1h 
[2000 = 100} I 
SITC 2001 200244) 
Industry i 
Rev. 3 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.j[] 
0! Foodiand live animals... .:..0...ccv+-sercssrensacseu-ansvecerceere 103.3} 101.9) 102.5) 101.9} 101.2; 101.1 101.8} 102.6) 103.3} 102.7} 100.9} 101.1 102.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations...........ccscccsssccsersestseseseeees 101.1 102.6 | 102.6] 105.2} 106.2} 106.1 105.7] 106.4; 107.8} 107.8 99.2 97.8 92.6 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations. .........:ccccsseseesereereeee 110.1 106.7 107.9 | 104.2} 104.3 102.6 102.2 104.5 106.4 103.9 105.2 107.2 108. 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 96.9 96.2 97.9 99.8 97.4 98.6/} 101.7} 102.4} 100.8; 102.1 99.7} 100.5] 110.9 | 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels..............e10 re 98.7 97.7 96.0 94.5 93.3 92.6 92.4 91.1 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.0 86.4); 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits............ 100.4 93.4 94.5 89.7 91.0 95.6 | 102.5) 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 
24) WACOM ANG WOOU srt g eecrirsreccsettisereerrcasccsripeesnnconicere eareeasest 98.1 97.1 96.1 94.1 93.1 92.8 93.4 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 87.9 87.4 
251) “Pulp:and Waste: papelin...s.sccsysrescccversesst-ceceere-aressecvaceenss 93.9 91.5 90.1 88.2 82.3 80.6 78.2 76.6 77.3 beth 77.4 77.2 75.404 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste 101.6 | 101.9 97.6 93.5 92.5 90.9 90.4 89.3 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85. 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP..........:eseeeceseeeeeeeeees 94.1 95.0 92.0 92.6 91.6 91.0 87.8 86.2 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 83.4 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............., 105.8 | 107.1 102.4 | 104.8] 106.8| 103.2 96.7 97.5 | 103.3 93.4 88.3 82.4 86.8 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes.............cccescccessnecssestseesseses 98.8 98.8 99.3| 106.4] 106.6) 106.9} 106.8] 107.9} 1088] 1089] 1089) 1088); 109.5 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 104.2} 106.5 0.2 | 102.7} 106.1 101.8 93.7 95.2} 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .........ceseeseesseees 98.4 98.5 98.7 98.1 96.9 96.2 94.9 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.1 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..........::sceeeeeee 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.6 99.5 99.5 100.2 100.8 101.1 100.9 100.9 100.9 101.1) 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 100.1 99.9) 100.2 99.8 99.7 99.7 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.118) 
57 Plasticsiiny primary fOrMS)-cecccecusecseccsu-cesseonsvecscssnsen 95.5 96.5 97.8 96.1 94.9 93.9 91.2 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 i 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms 97.4 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.0 97.4 98.0 96.9 Cyr 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.6 i 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......:secseeree 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 98.9 99.1 98.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 “Tl 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.9 100.4 | 100.2 99.9 99.7 99.5 99.1 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 { ti 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.€.5. .....ccescsescecesesrsesseeeserereeees 100.1 100.0} 100.4 99.7 99.8 99.8; 100.5} 101.0} 101.0) 100.6} 100.5) 100.9} 100.4 ! 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | 
ANG PapeOardyces-cacwcensveencusseseneoese 99.1 99.0 98.4 98.1 98.0 97.4 95.1 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95:2 95.2 i 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 100.1 100.0 99.8 | 100.3 100.4 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.1 101.1 101.4] 101.7 101.4 Hi ‘ 
68) (NonterrousimetalSixc.ceccsse:rus-csseteestostsctsreotirc ecru caress 107.3} 106.3} 104.9} 101.6} 100.0 98.0 97.0 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 fi 
7| Machinery and transport equipment............sscseeseeeeees 100.2 | 100.3} 100.6 | 100.5} 100.4) 100.3} 100.2) 100.0} 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.4 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 102.5 102.6 102.0 | 102.3} 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.8 103.0 103.1 104.1 104.0 105.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries..... 100.4 | 100.6 100.5 | 100.3} 100.3 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANGIMACHING PANS 3.-sececeossesstereencsjssesvorssvareecavsudsinaceeceney 100.6 | 100.8} 101.0} 101.3} 101.3) 101.3} 101.8) 101.8! 101.9] 101.8) 101.9] 101.7] 102.1 | 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 99.3 98.3 97.8 97.7 96.9 95.9 95.6 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.4 Wi 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and | | 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.................s000e4 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.8 99.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 il 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment. sal 99H 99.2 99.2 98.7 98.7 98.3 97.8 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.9 | 
Bl MROAGVOMICICS cesisncese score ssvses nore soueecaees cov eracee fo peaeseesseaeoes 100.2 | 100.1 100.2 | 100.2; 100.2) 100.2} 100.3) 100.2} 100.2} 100.3] 100.2} 100.3} 100.3 { 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | | | 
instruments and apparatuS..................cceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeed 100.7 | 100.8 100.8 | 100.6} 100.8 100.9 100.8 100.8 100.9 101.0 100.9 100.9 100.8 }) 
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». U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
300 = 100] 


ITC industry 2001 2002 
ev. 3 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
0| Food and live animals.................. sxeet) 100.5 99.9 100.9 98.4 97.3 96.0 95.1 94.9 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations..........ccccccccccscssecsscessecseceseees 97.2 97.8 102.2 104.4 106.3 106.2 109.3 108.9 Alale¥s) 114.8 118.0 109.8 105.4 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

aquaticinvertebrates 2 katie. acsssnteenenccacesahcaccvenvory 97.7 96.2 93.0 91.2 90.7 90.0 87.0 86.8 86.3 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 106.7 102.3 110.1 102.9 101.1 97.6 98.4 98.2 98.5 99.1 101.5 99.3 105.4 

07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
MISES Ofieene ek wet eten dean 5 ee ciee noun ea nnewNien ce nakceceanctaaenn 86.9 88.0 88.7 89.6 87.4 85.8 81.2 78.8 80.1 Tao 77.2 78.5 Teo 


1| Beverages and tobacco...... 100.6 100.7 100.4 100.6 102.0 101.7 101.7 102.1 1-2.0 102.7 102.6 103.0 102.9 


11 BSG VOFAGOS See ten cerns cae sueee ts cuicsaekaseakcareensaatpacaehiciyenanscate 100.9 101.1 100.8 101.0 102.7 102.4 102.4 102.4 102.4 102.6 102.6 103.1 103.2 


2) Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.. 95.9 97.5 94.5 95.0 98.1 102.8 96.4 95.8 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.9 


ANE GOURCATIGAWOOR unease concen scan lansvessaecariehanniesicuscacenntuctccred 88.0 89.8 89.8 94.7 104.9) 122.4 108.2 109.6 112.2 105.1 97.5 91.7 92.6 
25 PUN ART WASTS | PaO Naavecccouudteeet a csc cesaeecucescacncutineactursncecl 107.5} 105.6 102.5 98.3 92.4 87.1 83.5 79.3 Tes 76.8 78.0 TATE 84.8 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap......... 99.2 99.4 96.6 96.5 95.5 93.9 94.4 93.1 92.8 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 
29) Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s 96.1 108.6 92.0 86.5 94.9 92.9 80.8 81.0 83.8 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 104.3 100.1 90.8 90.2 93.1 90.4 94.4 85.6 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.0 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials..., 90.8 92.0 86.5 85.8 90.0 89.3 84.4 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.7 
34| Gas, natural and Manufactured.........cseeeseeeseseesseseened 195.3 154.3 119.1 119.0 113.7 97.4 82.8 80.9 77.8 65.7 15.9 68.7 70.5 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ......:.cccceseseeeees 101.6 102.2 102.4 102.2 101.6} 100.5 99.3 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 
52 PENOFEFATIG: CHHNGAIS esa osasccpceysnasacenspsesccancusenesstetonanacty 107.8} 108.2} 107.2 104.0} 101.2 100.1 99.4 98.0 98.1 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials -| 101.2) 102.2] 101.4} 100.8} 100.2 98.1 95.6 95.7 96.3 97.1 96.8 97.1 97.8 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...........:ccseeeeeees 98.0 97.8 97.5 96.9 96.7 96.7 99.0} 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.0 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 98.0 99.3 99.7 99.0 98.7 98.4 98.1 98.1 99.7 99.8 99.7 100.1 100.1 
SS nF GASUCS Ul PNT Y [OMS ccasssadsas cies iusisseriensssadentsci easiuatesace 100.9 | 100.8} 101.1 101.1 101.1 102.1 102.1 100.5 99.7 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.6 
58 PIASHGCS TA MONDUIMARY FORMS: acssazascsssseanssscesessasunvasiosiecaie 100.2 105.4 105.3] 103.8} 103.6 102.4 | 100.7} 100.7 99.3} 101.6 101.1 100.9 | 100.7 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .....:cccececseeeeeee 100.9 1071 101.4 100.9 100.1 99.9 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.0 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 101.0 101.5 100.0 99.1 98.2 98.0 96.8 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 


62 Rubber Manufactures, 1.0.8. ....eccecesceeseceseseteeeseeeseeseeeeeees 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.4 99.4 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.4 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard............c.seee Ssveusewisssirauisaredl O20 103.5 | 103.6 104.7 HOS 7a LO2Zs7 al el Onler 99.9 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 100.0 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 S75. 97.2 97.5 97.2 
68 Nonferrous metals...........ccccceeeeees a O87; alm balesh 104.6 99.6 96.1 95.3 91.0 83.4 82.2 78.7 13:7 73.8 76.4 
69 Manufactures Of metals, M.€.S. ......csccsesecssesceeesseeeeteeeeeaee 99.7 99.1 99.3 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 


7| Machinery and transport equipment.............:scccceceeees 99.4 99.2 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.5 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 99.3 99.8 99.7 99.5 99.2 99.1 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

LFA PACT MUNG: DANES na cocteovacconseinsavescsiessiastesdcs 99.6 99.6 99.3 98.8 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.0 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 97.1 96.3 95.7 94.1 93.9 93.6 92.1 91.7 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and EQUIPMEN........ceeceereereeres 98.4 98.2 98.1 97.3 97.1 97.2 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.6 
77 Electrical machinery and CQUIDMENT.........ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeee| 99.3 99.0 99.9 99.3 99.2 98.8 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 97.6 
78 RIOR OIVE NCIS ase core enc tyeoeesaetennvaca vavtoses teases laphiasairesinsaesiners 100.1 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.7 99.8 99.7 88.7 | 100.0} 100.3 100.2 100.3 | 100.1 
85 GOW GAN cere cae asnedenesaverasdarttssscdasesatcessetusnstyadtavapscsacas 100.3 | 100.4 100.8 100.4} 100.2 100.1 100.1 100.5} 100.4 99.9 99.9 100.3 99.4 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 

GAS ODT OOS AG av ees ene ten cade rassccusneversavasveedviead 99.9 99.9 99.7 98.9 98.8 98.5 97.9 97.9 98.2 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 
Category 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
ALES COMMODITIES 522 corcccrccncnysccnsvassesccanssveveseesrecr=oss 100.3 | 100.2 100.0 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.0 98.8 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............:.sssseesereeed 102.1 100.2 | 101.0} 100.2 99.8} 100.4) 101.7} 1026] 102.6} 101.2 99.7] 100.6] 101.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............-. 102.2 | 100.4) 101.2] 100.6} 100.6} 101.2} 102.4) 1040] 103.6} 102.2) 100.7} 101.6] 102.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 100.4 98.8 99.4 97.0 92.7 92.6 94.8 90.2 O29 91.9 90.9 90.4 94.3 
Industrial supplies and materials. .............s:seeeeeeeeed 109.0 99.9 98.9 98.7 98.0 97.2 95.5 94.8 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 103.9 | 104.2} 101.7} 101.7] 102.1 99.3 98.5 97.2 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 
Ruelssandllbricanitesencss-cter-cnre-corecocesreneeeeeaerend 104.2} 105.6| 100.3} 103.9] 106.0) 102.8 96.9 97.6 | 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.0 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, | 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 99.1 98.8 98.5 97.8 96.5 96.1 94.9 94.0 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.2 
Selected building materials..............ccccccscsseeseeseeeeeed 99.0 98.4 97.5 96.8 96.3 97.0 97.0 96.8 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.2 
Capitaligoods i... s<s0s.nveccncsccccnseneresccessteacthos coed ed 100.3} 100.4) 100.6] 100.5] 100.4! 100.3} 100.2] 100.0; 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.........., 100.8 101.3 100.9 101.3 101.7 101.7 101.8 101.5 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.5 102.3 
Nonelectrical Machinery............cssscsessesssscseereessseneed 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.5 99.4 99.1 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................) 100.3 | 100.2; 100.3; 100.5; 100.5) 100.4) 100.5; 100.5} 100.4} 1005] 100.4] 100.5] 100.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 99.8 SOR, 99.6 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.4 
Nondurables, manufactured soll, SRE 99.2 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.1 
Durables; manufactured si sere: nscsecceevesecnceresnced 100.1 100.2 | 100.2 | 100.1 99.9} 100.0) 100.2} 100.2] 100.4} 100.6} 100.5] 100.5] 100.7 
Agricultural commodities ss: -2..<-.ccces-.eccvevseeseessnaces 102.5 101.0 101.3 100.8 100.8 100.9 101.8 102.8 102.5 100.7 99.2 100.2 100.8 
Nonagricultural commodities. .............scscceseeeseneeeed 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 99.5 99.3 98.8 98.5 98.6 98.1 97.7 97.3 97.2 
a Se Sen 
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| 41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[ [2000 = 100] 


| 2001 
1 Category 2002 
Jan Feb. Mar | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. Dec Jan. 
\ AEN COMMODITIES -ocre ncn cncacascenscevocceucencsstvsiccanvohentee 100.5 99.9 98.3 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.1 96.0 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ccssceceeceeeeeeeed 99.1 98.0 98.9 97.0 96.6 95.4 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.9 
| Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 99.5 98.4) 101.0 98.9 98.4 97.0 96.7 96.9 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3} 100.2 
1 Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.2 97.0 94.5 3.1 92.9 92.2 89.7 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.1 
‘| 
Industrial supplies and materials...............c:ccccceeeee 102.8 | 101.1 96.0 95.4 96.5 95.5 91.4 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.2 
RutelsrandiltsbriGants: o-.. snc. ccceeracececcnatauneve seh ce donee 104.9} 100.5 91.1 90.4 93.4 90.9 84.8 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.6 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............c:.0 93.1 93.3 87.2 86.2 90.3 89.4 84.6 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.1 
Paper and paper base StOCKS........:.ccccscscecesseceseeeeee] 104.6 | 1048] 1044] 1046] 102.2] 100.0 98.0 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 91.7 
Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materialsx< ..<.ccccnsiseseceisancesocsssucccweves 102.5 | 102.7} 102.8) 102.2) 101.4] 100.3 98.6 98.0 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.2 
Selected building materials...........ccccescscceseeeeeees 91.0 91.7 91.9 93.9 | 100.1 111.1 103.0 | 102.9} 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 102.8 104.2 99.5 96.9 94.2 93.6 91.4 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.4 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 4 100.4 101.4 101.6 101.2 100.9 100.6 100.1 100.2 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.5 
Gapital: QOOdS: cn. eccaseer cane sain ccmnnecvncataachccceeneaansd 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.0 97.8 97.7 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.0 


Electric and electrical generating equipment... 
Nonelectrical MaChiNery.........ceeeeeeeeeees 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............4! 100.2 | 100.1) 100.1 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.9} 100.1) 100.0} 100.1 99.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. SSr7 99.7 99.8 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.8 
Nondurables, manufactured.........cccscseseseeeeeeeeees 99.8 99.8} 100.2} 100.1 100.0 99.8} 100.0} 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 


Durables, manufactured 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100] 

1999 2000 2001 

Category 

Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
AIG ERSTE DOUTAG) ss once esce son spntssasssangincessdurnantssextorners 102.8 100.7 100.1 100.2 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 9512 
A MCIGNT LOUIDOUNG) -.cscasscapsssecpsconnda.aenderntnnencasa 99.2 99.2 100.3 100.2 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carri€rs)..........cccceeeeeneneeeee 95.3 95.8 101.2 103.1 99.9 101.9 106.4 107.6 103.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)..........:eeeeeeee 96.7 S71 102.1 103.2 97.6 100.7 103.8 110.2 100.8 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)...........cceeeeee eee eeeteeneeeeeeey 98.7 101.3 101.1 98.1 93.6 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Neen ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee 
Item 1998 1999 2000 2001 = 
IV I Il Ml IV I i Hl IV | i} il IV 
Ke =e 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........:ecsseseceseeeeeseneneenenes 111.9] 112.7] 112.4] 118.3] 115.3) 115.3] 117.5] 117.8) 1187] 1186] 119.3) 119.5} 121.1 
Compensation per hOur...........:ssssssesccceeeessesesreeeees 121.8} 123.1 124.4 | 126.1 127.3 | 129.3] 132.1 134.3 | 137.4] 139.1 140.9} 142.1 142.9 
Real compensation per NOUF............:seseeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 105.8} 106.6] 106.9] 107.5| 107.7] 1084] 110.0] 110.8) 1125) 112.8) 113.4) 114.1 114.9 
Unit labor costs H 109.2) 110.7] 111.3] 110.4] 1122] 1135) 114.0] 1158) 117.3) 118.1 9118:9)) "> 1194 
Unit nonlabor payMents............ccecsscsscseccsssesersessssesons 114.3 114.5 112.6 112.3 114.8 114.2 115.1 113.8 112.0 cf aa 111.5 TZ. 112.0 
Implicit!price/ deflator: sscs.<<.<-22s.012-.0sassandaesencaneeerren 10.8! 111.2] 111.4] 1414.7] 1142.0] 1129] 1135] 1139] 1144] 115.2) 115.7) 1162) 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS.............ceeceeeeeesereeeesees 111.5 112.2 111.8 112.7 113.8 113.8 116.7 Aidivee 117.8 117.8 118.4 118.7 120.2 
Compensation per hour........ 121.1 122:25)" 3123/5") 125:11 126.6 | 128.7] 131.2] 133.6] 136.5] 138.1 139.7| 141.0] 141.8 
Real compensation per hour. 105.3 | 105.8} 106.1 106.8 | 107.1 107.9] 109.2} 110.2} 111.8} 112.0 112.4| 113.2] 114.0 
WR ON COSTS iscrsecsxecseasnqctpecctronetencneseseeasectaersar 108.6 | 109.0} 110.4) 111.1 110.2) 112.1 WAQS | TAAL AAS 18H 1722S Om AT SS7a eeiz Ao 
Unit nonlabor payments...........:sessceceeeeserereereeee] 115.4 116.0 114.2 114.0 116.5 115.9 116.7 115.3 113.4 113.1 112.9 112.9 113.9 
Implich! priceideflatonrecnsdevcsancc-cscewsxeexaceeecasaresee 111.1 TAS 11nd 112.5| 113.5] 114.0; 114.5] 114.9] 115.7} 116.1 116.1 116.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS............ceeeeeeereeeseeeees 113:3| 11415 | 114:71 145:4) 116.4) 1177:2)) 148:8') 11963) 119:8) 119:9)|  120:98)5 21-2 - 
Compensation per NOUr...........scccccseecsceseesseseesseeeeees 117.9 119.1 120.4 121.9 123.2 125.0 127.6 129.7 132.7 134.5 136.5 138.1 - 
Real compensation per hour. see 102.4] 103.1 103.5 | 104.0) 104.2) 1048} 106.1 107.0} 108.7) 109.1 109.9} 110.9 = 
Total unit COStS........: «| 103.9] 103.7] 1045} 105.4] 105.6) 106.5) 107.1 108.1 110.0} 111.4) 112.5] 114.0 - 
Unit labor costs... 104.1 104.1 104.9| 105.6] 105.8/ 106.6] 107.4) 1085] 110.8) 1122] 112.9} 114.0 - 
Unit nonlabor costs .| 103.3} 102.8} 103.4 | 105.0) 105.1 106.2 | 106.5} 107.1 107.8 | 109.3) 111.2] 114.2 - 
UNI ProtitS.cccccsssseseqcesee | 187.7] 141.6] 135.4} 128.0} 131.3] 135.1 139.3 | 136.8} 120.5) 111.1 107.4 99.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments... adieu 112.7) 111.6} 110.8] 111.8; 1136] 1148) 1144] 111.0) 109.8; 110.2} 110.4 - 
implicit: priceldeflatonececeeersscescescesorecnteceenerenmocnact 106.7 | 106.9} 107.1 107.4| 107.8) 1089] 109.8) 110.5] 110.9] 111.4] 112.0] 112.8 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........::ceecscsserseseseeeseeeeees 125.9) 127.6] 128.3] 129.6] 132.7] 135.2] 137.2) 138.3 |.2'138.3 | 138.3} 138.1 139.0 140.4 
Compensation per hour .| 119.8} 121.2 123.0 124.5 126.3 128.6 131.9 135.9 137.9 140.0 141.2 142.0 
Real compensation per NOUur..............cscccceseseseseeeeees 103.4 | 103.7} 1042) 1049) 105.4] 105.9] 107.0} 108.8) 111.3} 111.8] 1126) 113.4) 114.2 
Unitilabon COStS ssccaceoversnestiencccnesteeccorercnscnsnediearee ts | Ma Oa.O 93.9 94.4 94.9 93.8 93.4 93.8 95.4 97.6 99.7 | 101.3} 101.5} 101.2 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................sccccseseeseseseee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0 102.0 104.8; 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services.....................000e 110.4} 114.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.1 
MALT ACTON PTOGUCUVIRY: tewascncaccesascossacavsccocxeccoaccaces 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0} 101.1 102.6} 102.6 
“OURO i pete Se eaoeet anaes aera 27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0} 105.2) 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
Peet EMOMG MAEM Esc sacra cen ccs tesc veep acaasanpmanuntaneaaxuancheaskysiek tyeoze 54.0 | 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0; 103.7; 106.4) 106.4 
RAD Itel SOIMICOS sah aoe cenctt cx cyccpeeassapaenna 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0) 100.0} 104.7; 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input.. —t ) ASS 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3} 100.0} 104.0 ORAAN Oner 
Capital per hour of all PErsONs............:ceccesccsseseeeseeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all Persons................seeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 48.7 64.9 Ti3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 101.7 104.5 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services....................c.eeee } 120.1 118.3} 105.7; 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8) 100.3 99.9} 100.0) 100.2 99.8 99.8 
IaititaCtOr PrOGUCUWALY 2s .<ccece cacana.uacesexeccesccveraccnee 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0} 100.9) 102.4) 102.4 
MORNE = oo ap wp tae s-Nanaptbusnenapiinwe nhncen ues senlontcuvucunuscNancanenon 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0; 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
BEABIOU RN PRE ois oc cn sasicnansmanccncecunackexsaneascuszacsdestasvecsusoaced 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0} 103.8; 106.6) 106.6 
Gapital Senaces.. ccc. scentsccs cesecev eaten 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9) 110.8) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input..... s-4| SOS 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0} 104.2} 108.0] 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons.............cceeceeeeeeeeneeeeeed 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5) 104.7] 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons...............eseeeeeeeeeeeees J 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0; 100.0; 101.9] 105.0} 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 1243 
Output per unit of capital services... 124.3 116.5; 100.9) 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1 104.0) 105.0) 104.5} 105.6) 106.5) 106.5 
Multifactor productivity............... oe Tarte 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4) 102.6} 105.0) 106.1 109.8} 113.2} 113.2 
BONA MA SE sa oo crs MERE oapnn oncandcensoamnovacasccavacssaucennev4 38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4; 100.0} 103.3} 108.7} 113.4) 116.9) 123.5) 130.7] 130.7 
Inputs: 
ROR :call PCTS ON Sircecnes frsnxsesecosesacusonprercayere.-seayeeieors 92.0 104.2) 107.5) 104.8} 100.4; 100.0) 101.4) 103.6) 104.0) 103.7) 105.5) 105.2} 105.2 
SADIE SET VICES oon econ ce nes a casude sesssecuecssdetceonensontsesi 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9| 100.0; 102.2} 104.5} 108.0} 111.9} 116.9) 122.8) 122.8 
RO a ce ca sere ne sea rean eter escent tedavacsseasrsupr 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0| 103.7; 107.3) 109.5) 107.0} 103.9} 109.2} 109.2 
38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6; 100.0] 105.7} 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2} 127.2 
Purchased business services. 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0; 103.0} 105.1 110.0} 108.9} 114.2) 116.8) 116.8 
Combined units of ail factor inputs 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business 

Output per hour of all persOns..........:.sessseseseesereeeteneeees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 96.3} 100.5} 101.9} 102.6; 105.4; 107.8} 110.8; 113.8 
Compensationipen NOUFico..cccss<receosssrvaceseecccessraeesrns 13.7, 23.5 54.2 90.7 95.0) 102.5} 104.5) 106.7} 110.1 113.5] 119.6) 125.1 
Real compensation per NOur..............ssscsesesseeeneeneees 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7 100.6 104.6 107.1 
Unit labor costs mel eo.O) 35.1 67.4 95.3 98.7; 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5; 105.3] 108.0) 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payment...............0.:.:s00sssesseseseeesseeeres 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9 97.0} 102.5; 106.4; 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 115.1 115.1 
Impliciiprice:deflaton-s.-=- <<. cree dcssnsa-caceecnessapesteeceer 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0; 106.0} 107.7) 109.7) 110.6) 111.8 


| 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersONS...........ccsseeseneesereeseseneees $1.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 96.4 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113.2 


14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 95.0} 102.2) 104.3} 106.6) 109.8; 113.1 119.0} 124.2 
62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99:2 99.4} 100.2} 104.0 106.4 


Compensation per hour....... 
Real compensation per hour. 


Unitilabor Costs iizcttvcsssivisseecsstessteccsestsaccsasstarecctetecrss? 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0 98.5) 101.7; 102.5} 103.7) 104.2); 105.2 107.7) 109.7 
Unitinonlabor payments. ......-<<<:-c:s0s<<0ressssessnccssovseseaes 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6 97.1 103.0; 106.9} 110.4) 113.5) 118.0) 116.3) 116.8 
Implicit: pricedeflator.srr.c-ce.cs-ccec-ns-s-cesnececceseserseceee 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 98.0} 102.2! 104.1 106.1 107.6] 109.8; 110.8) 112.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........cceseeseseseeeeeeseee 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 97.7 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4) 112.3 116.2 
Compensation per Our..............0:sseeeeeee ee 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8 95.3 102.0 104.2 106.2 109.0 110.3 115.9 124.4 
Real compensation per hour. at 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 97.8 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8 101.3 103.7 
Total unit Costs..........0000 Sy Aas) 34.8 68.4 95.9 98.8; 101.0) 101.1 102.0} 101.2 101.5} 102.6} 103.7 

Unit labor costs...... cdl ESL 35.9 69.6 95.2 97.5} 101.3) 101.0) 101.9) 101.4; 101.8) 103.2 104.2 

Unit nonlabor costs... pal 23.3) 31.9 65.1 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3) 102.2} 100.6} 100.9} 101.2; 102.5 
Unit profits... eS 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3 93.0; 113.2) 131.7] 139.0) 152.2} 156.9) 148.9} 147.6 
UnitinonlaborjpaymentSic.cess-ccsce-s-soeeestssseaesorerecesenene 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 99.7 103.5 109.0 111.6 113.8 115.2 113.4 114.0 
Implicit priceideflatot:...2<2.4--.1sz-tecccasescesaserecenecsuses 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7] 105.1 105.5; 106.2} 106.6) 107.4 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersONS.........cccssesesssesecsesseseseeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3 129.6 
Compensation per hour ocd 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 122.0 
Real compensation per hour..............ccccssseecesesceesens 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6 98.1 100.2} 100.8) 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6) 104.5 
Unitilabor Gostsii crcccsmseccensssserscsenarcecetscrseecs eres. 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.6) 100.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 


26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7 99.0; 100.9) 102.8) 106.9} 109.9) 109.6) 104.4) 105.5 


Implicit price deflator.............. ee 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0 99.6 100.9 102.0 103.9 104.9 104.0 100.5 101.1 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————O 


Dash indicates data not available. 


Unit nonlabor payments. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Mining 
GOppenoresetececcstesrceee- veep seve cvet caaatactoeesasececd 102 1027)" 1005)" 115:2) 148i 126.0} 117.2) 1165] 118.9] 1183] 105.5 
Gold and SIEM LOS. Aioeoresseccscacdeaxrcecvessaenceeaee 104 122.3) 127.4] 141.6] 159.8} 160.8} 144.2] 138.3] 158.5] 187.6] 200.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining...................... 122 118.7 122.4| 133.0 141.2 148.1 155.9 168.0 176.6 188.0 | 192.2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas...................006. 131 97.0 97.9) 102.1 105.9} 112.4] 119.4) 123.9) 125.2) 127.4| 132.3 
Crushed and broken stone...............:.:s0eceeeeeeeees 142 102.2 99.8; 105.0} 103.6] 108.7] 105.4] 107.2 112.6} 110.2 104.8 
Manufacturing 
Meatiproductsicc.cccccescres sca coe eesatemramnnccrucaea 201 97.1 99.6} 1046] 1043} 101.2} 102.3 97.4) 102.5) 102.3) 102.2 
Dairy productsts.:5:cscovscasescien 202 107.3} 108.3} 111.4; 109.6} 111.8}; 1164] 1160) 119.3] 119.3) 1141 
Preserved fruits and vegetables... 203 95.6 99.2; 100.5} 106.8| 107.6} 109.1 109.2 || 110.7) 117.8) 120.0 
Grain mill products................5 a 204 105.4} 104.9} 107.8; 109.2} 1084] 115.4] 108.0) 1182] 126.2| 130.4 
Bakeny products. .2o5, <<ccqcccscsssencevenctqeaaee: Sacto 205 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.1 100.8} 107.5 
Sugar and confectionery products..................000+ 206 103.2| 102.0 99.8) 104.5] 106.2) 108.3] 113.8) 116.7] 123.0} 130.0 
Fats and oils 207 118.1 120.1 114.1 AI 2G AA Si a 2OLS | eid Ord 120.2) 137.3) 156.1 
BE VER AG CS eee ae acc cn tec cs nereet na orca tne ana ee 208 117-001 20:00) 271 126.4) 130.1 133.5] 135.0} 135.5] 136.4) 132.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 99.2} 101.7} 101.5} 105.2} 100.9} 1029] 109.1 104.1 12:7) 116-3 
CAGAI CUES a ncn nseneseqoes in coe seen un sesesasuenezeddenens 211 113.2; 1076] 111.6] 1065) 1266) 1429) 1472) 147.2] 152.2) 135.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton...... 221 103.1 111.2 VOSS d78s) 12204 134.0) 137.3) 131.2) 136.2) 138.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade. a 222 111.3) 116.2) 126.2) 131.7) 142.5] 145.3) 147.6) 162.2) 168.6) 171.9 
NarrOW: TADMIC: WWUS cap 05.05 <0 s00bxt oak scasccesoeeebanaces 224 96.5 99:6) 112.9) 111.4) 120.1 118.9 126.3 110.8) 117.7) 122.4 
OVNI) FURS eet pcn won cnctos concnay sensi cto vancaubaneneccecse) 225 107.5) 114.0) 119.3] 127.9} 134.1 138.3) 150.3) 138.0) 135.9] 1448 
Textile finishing, except WOOI.............ccceeeeeeeeeeee 226 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.3 99.1 101.0 
Garpets and TUGS. 22. sa. sase .vceeeeanerecsecascsacwaesenseens 227 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8| 100.2/ 100.3} 102.3 97.8 
VYarmiand thread mills<.-. <5. --.¢<<essteesesecccese sensed 228 110.2} 111.4] 119.6] 1266] 130.7) 137.4] 147.4) 150.4] 153.0) 169.5 
Miscellaneous textile goods..................2eeseeeeeeee 229 109.2} 1046) 1065) 1104) 1185) 123.7) 123.1 118.7} 120.1 127.0 
Men's and boys' furnishingS..............cecceseeeseereee 232 102.1 108.4} 109.1 108.4) 111.7) 123.4) 134.7} 162.1 174.7 | 187.0 
Women's and misses' outerweal..............000c00088+ 233 104.1 104.3) 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 135.5] 1416) 149.9) 151.9) 174.5 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 102.1 113.7 117.4 124.5 138.0 161.3 174.5 | 208.9} 216.4| 293.0 
Hats, \caps;-and Millineny<.<..2-2s.s1.<s-s0oereacnewneescats 235 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 Wiel 84.3 82.2 87.1 99.5 | 108.7 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories..............4 238 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0 105.5 116.8 120.1 101.4} 107.7 105.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 99.9} 100.7; 107.5} 108.5} 107.8} 109.2} 1056} 1192) 117.2) 129.2 
Sawmills and planing mills.............2....csseeeeeeeeeee 242 99.8} 102.6} 108.1 101.9) 103.3) 110.2} 115.6) 116.9) 118.7) 125.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4 89.1 91.3 90.7 
WWOOd CONEAIIONS 252 sacs snenranenvncenacacnnasaansuadtend “ceca 244 ATT ISA 109.4) 100.1 100.9] 106.1 106.7} 106.2} 106.6] 105.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes............2....0508 245 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7 | 100.3 99.2 96.8 
Miscellaneous wood products bad 249 107.7; 110.5} 114.2) 115.3! 111.8) 115.4) 1144) 123.4) 181.2] 141.3 
HOUSCHOIA MITT eose<neanacecerrerccsnsnctendavedoe sens 251 104.5) 107.1 110:5| 190;6)) 11265) F16:9))" A263) 124-31) 125.89) 128.7) 
ONFICESFUNTNEUN Gs cap seen cones seee alae av ooaecanenccewane 252 95.0 94.1 102.5] 103.2) 100.5) 101.1 106.4} 1183) 113.1 109.8 
Public building and related furniture..................++ 253 119.8) 120.2; 140.6] 161.0) 157.4) 173.3) 181.5) 214.9] 207.6} 210.9 
Partitions and fixtures.............-.-+-- 254 95.6 93.0 102.7 107.4 98.9 101.2 97.5 121.1 125.6 127.0 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... 5 259 103.5 | 102.1 99.5} 103.6) 104.7] 110.0} 113.2} 110.7} 121.9| 122.7 
ubosnitsSsece toners ee se = snscsteeaaea ca sunavadacscncacesccers 261 116.7 | 128.3} 137.3] 122.5] 128.9] 131.9} 132.6 82.3 86.6 88.4 
PADCTANIN Sorte sercndeatacsineee sneer en csersveneraceqcenes 262 102.3 99.2} 103.3] 102.4}; 110.2; 118.6} 111.6) 112.0) 114.9] 122.7 
Paperboard mills............:2202c20008 263 100.6) 101.4) 1044] 1084); 1149) 119.5} 118.0} 126.7} 127.8} 131.0 
Paperboard containers and boxes........... 265 101.3} 103.4) 105.2) 107.9) 108.4} 105.1 106.3} 109.7; 113.5] 113.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products.. 267 101:4°| 105:3)) 1055) 107.9)| 110:6)) 113:3)| 11316) 119:5)) 122:9)) 127.3 
NOWSDADENS 225 -cearnenaunq-paqcusnnavasrvacesescnctasbesaen's 271 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 77.4 79.0 83.6 86.3 
Pe@yiodiGalsiasscrs-<.eseeseeest sc oencccnetucsscaaauurtesbesavand 272 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 115.0) 15:1 
BOOKSi 40 mesertaces os sencteatrercy taaseaun can 273 96.6 | 100.8 97.7| 103.5} 103.0} 101.6 99.3} 102.6) 101.0) 105.4 
Miscellaneous publishing. 274 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6] 1145] 119.5] 128.3 
Commercial PriNtinGs2...1.0.co-vocvecace--caccesasen sare | 275 102.5} 102.0) 108.0] 106.9) 106.5) 107.2! 1083] 1088] 109.9} 115.2 
Manifold business forms. ...........:2:2sseceeeeeeeeeeeees 276 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 77.9 76.7 73.6 
Greeting) CANdS 22 -centescsesescasucnnwrnweaseemosvirdsenssens 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 90.8 92.2} 104.2) 103.9 
Blankbooks and bookbinding. 278 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4) 108.7) 114.5) 1142] 116.4] 123.3 
Printing trade SrViCeS...........ccccccceeeeceeneneeneenens 279 99.3} 100.6) 112.0] 115.3) 111.0] 116.7} 126.2] 123.3) 126.7| 120.5 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... 281 106.8 | 109.7} 109.7) 105.6) 102.3) 109.3} 110.1 116.8 | 145.8) 170.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics..............ceseeeed 282 100.9} 100.0) 107.5} 112.0} 125.3) 1283) 125.3) 135.4| 142.2] 145.7 
DU GSaivceesesvseessnecenescreesna-cnesieinovasscerneeeeaasnnnas 283 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.7| 1046] 108.7} 112.5} 112.4) 104.3| 104.8 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.... 284 103.8| 105.3} 104.4] 108.7] 111.2} 1186] 120.9) 1264] 122.7) 116.8 
Paints and allied products........... 285 106.3} 104.3) 102.9} 108.8] 116.7) 118.0] 125.6] 126.4) 126.8) 125.6 
Industrial organic Chemicals..........-.-.+:ss0ssseeeeeees 286 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0) 111.2) 105.7] 111.3 
Agricultural chemicals............:.:s:sssscesecceerseneres 287 104.7 99.5 99.5} 103.8} 105.0) 108.5] 110.0} 119.8} 117.5| 106.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry SIC 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 i 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Miscellaneous chemical products............2.-:+s22++ 289 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1 105.7| 107.8) 110.1 120.3 | 120.6} 128.1 
Petroleuimiretining, cccscsssecvee-cnesssesssneteeestersasemsen 291 109.2) 106.6) 111.3] 120.1 123.8) 1382.3) 142.0} 149.2] 155.7) 169.5 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials................+44 295 98.0 94.1 100.4} 108.0] 104.9] 111.2} 113.1 123.1 N27) MAT SEY. 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 94.8 90.6} 101.5] 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 96.5 98.5 90.7 
TiressandiinnertubeSeecsss.scesye-eeee-eoeeeskenetonnerss 301 103.0} 102.4] 107.8) 116.5] 124.1 131.1) 138.8} 149.1 144.2) 145.5 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........| 305 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7| 102.7} 104.6] 107.4} 113.5] 112.7} 114.0 
Fabricated rubber products, N.€.C.........:.:0eeeeeeees 306 109.0} 109.9) 115.2] 123.1 119.1 124.5.) 121!0)) 125.35) 91:32:31 9140:8 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C.............+0++ 308 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 | 121.0 124.7 129.9 133.8 141.2 
Footwear, except rubber os 314 101.1 94.4} 104.2) 105.2) 113.0} 117.1 126.1 121.4] 110.9] 131.6 
Flat las Soreness cetenntents an eeananteeatnneseseerscsen dest 321 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 101.5} 107.6) 114.0) 127.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............4 322 104.8 102.3] 1089] 108.7) 112.9] 115.7] 121.4] 128.3] 135.2) 143.6 
Products of purchased glASS..............ssse02seeseeeee 323 92.6 97.7} 101.5] 106.2); 105.9} 106.1 122.0} 125.1 122.0] 134.0 
Gementy ny GtauliGiess cee acesecersras-crienteaneeseerrene 324 112.4)| 108:3) |" 15:4 119.9} 1256) 1243] 128.7) 133.1 134.1 139.6 
Structural clay products Borel 325 109.6} 109.8] 111.4] 106.8] 1140] 1126] 119.6] 111.9] 1148] 124.0 
Pottery and related products..............s:ssseeeeeeeees 326 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3) 108.4] 109.3} 119.3) 123.2} 127.1 120.8 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 107.6 112.8 114.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 95.4 94.0 1043] 1045} 106.3] 107.8) 1104} 1146) 114.7) 114.6 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 109.7 107.8 117.0 133.6} 1424] 142.6 147.5 155.0 151.0 148.9 
lron and steel foundries............:..006+ orca 332 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 112.7 116.2 120.8 d2aet 126.2 
Primary nonferrous metals 333 102.3} 110.7; 101.9; 107.9} 105.3) 111.0} 110.8) 1120] 125.8) 131.2 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..........2secceeeesseeeee 335 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2; 104.0} 111.3) 115.2) 122.7 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)......... ane 336 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 127.0 131.5 130.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................, 339 113.7 | 109.1 114.5] 111.3) 1345) 1522] 149.6] 136.2} 140.0} 150.4 
Metal cans and shipping containers....... : 341 117.6| 122.9] 127.8] 1323] 140.9) 1442] 155.2} 160.3] 163.8) 160.3 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware............:sseeseeee 342 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0; 109.2; 111.3) 118.2} 1146) 115.7) 123.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 102.6 | 102.0 98.4) 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.3 130.3 126.9 
Fabricated structural metal products................... 344 98.8}; 100.0; 103.9; 104.8; 107.7; 105.8; 106.5) 111.9) 112.7] 112.7 
Metal forgings and stampings FE 346 95.6 92.9) 103.7; 108.7] 108.5] 109.3) 113.6) 120.2} 125.9] 130.3 
MetaliS@nviCeS ne! Chrrects.s.tarereraccssteseeasesencs psa 347 104.7 99.4} 111.6] 120.6] 123.0) 127.7} 128.4) 124.4| 127.3} 127.9 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C........0:cccseseeeeeee 348 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 93.7 96.6 92.2 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.............| 349 97.5 97.4} 101.1 102.0} 103.2} 1066) 108.3) 107.7) 111.5} 110.3 
Engines and turDin@S.<.ss<<.--c-svacceessccrsresseaseeecass 351 106.5| 105.8} 103.3} 109.2) 122.3|) 122.7) 186.6] 136.9] 145.9) 151.2 
Farm and garden machinery Reni 352 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6 125.0 134.7 137.2 141.2 148.5 125.5 
Construction and related machinery.................04 353 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 117.7 12251 123.3 132.5 137.5 137.2 
Metalworking machinery..............ceececceeeeseeeeeeeed 354 101.1 96.4} 104.3} 107.4; 109.9) 114.8] 1149) 119.2} 1198] 123.5 
Special industry Machinery...........c:sesecesseeeeeneeee 355 107.5; 108.3] 106.0} 113.6) 121.2} 132.3} 134.0) 181.7) 125.4 139.3 
General industrial machinery.............ccceeeeeeeeeeees 356 101.5) 101.6) 101.6) 1048] 106.7} 109.0; 109.4} 110.0) 111.2) 111.4 
Computer and office equipment. : 357 138.1 149.6) 195.7) 258.6] 3286/ 469.4) 681.3] 960.2) 1350.6 | 1840.2 
Refrigeration and service machinery................06 358 103:63)) 100577910479) 108:6))) 11107.) “WAZ TAS AS ON etka eee 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c........... rene: 359 107.3; 109.0) 117.0} 1185] 127.4) 138.8) 141.4} 129.3] 127.5) 134.3 
Electric distribution equipment...............cssseeeeeeee 361 106.3; 1065; 119.6}; 122.2] 131.8) 143.0] 143.9] 1428] 147.5] 146.6 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 107.7 107.1 mtiZait 132.9} 134.9 150.8 154.3 164.2 162.3 162.9 
Householdiappliances e. -c.5<c.-ss:recseencesacsssesve 363 105.8 | 106.5} 115.0} 123.4] 131.4] 127.3| 127.4] 142.9] 150.3] 150.2 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment. pons 364 99.9 97.5 | 105.7 107.8 113.4) 113.7 116.9 121.8 129.2 132.4 
Communications equipment.............cceceseeeeeeeeeee 366 123.8| 129.1 154.9 163.0 186.4} 2006] 229.5] 275.3] 276.0 327.1 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 133.4 154.7 189.3] 217.9] 274.1 401.5| 5149} 613.4] 768.0 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 90.6 98.6) 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.4 123.1 128.3 135.3 140.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............:sseeeeeseeees 371 102.4 96.6) 104.2) 106.2; 1088} 106.7) 107.2} 116.3) 125.2| 136.5 
Aircrattand| parts: ccswmsesasssecesseecas-e= -o wae 372 98.9} 108.2} 112.3] 115.2) 109.6] 107.9] 113.0] 114.7] 140.1 139.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing.......-......... 373 103.7 96.3} 102.7) 106.2) 103.8 98.0 99:2) 105.3) 102:0) 11216 
Railroad equipment................... oan 374 141.1 146.9} 147.9) 151.0}; 152.5} 150.0) 148.3] 184.2] 189.4 205.1 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............seeeeeeees 375 93.8 99.8; 108.4} 130.9) 125.1 120:3)|" 125.5) 120145 127-7. eeiena: 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts............... 376 116.5 110.5 110.5 122.1 118.9 121.0 129.4 136.5 142.4 158.2 
Search and navigation equipment...................008 381 WIZZ 1StOl 2241 129.1 132.1 149.5} 142.2) 149.5] 149.1 139.7 
Measuring and controlling devices..............::1e6ee4 382 106.4] 113.1 119.9) 124.0) 133.8} 1464] 150.5] 142.4) 143.5] 152.9 
Medical instruments and supplies.....................44 384 116.9} 118.7 123.5 127.3 126.7 131.5 139.8 147.4 158.6 160.2 
Ophthalmic goods 385 121.2| 125.1| 144.5] 157.8] 160.6) 167.2] 188.2] 196.3] 199.1] 229.5 
Photographic equipment & supplies................0008 386 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.5 124.8 147.2 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.................64 391 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 114.2 113.4 133.9 
Musicallinstumentsic cs ccssscnccssbepescacrsseeSose=ces oe 393 97.1 - 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 82.9 81.4 86.4 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
MOYS*and' Sporting GOOdS sacs css<accstcacactaccavescesevane 394 108.1 109.7 104.9 114.2 109.7 113.6 119.9 125.7 131.6 124.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies...............064 395 118.2 116.8 111-3 111.6 129.9 135.2 144.1 WIS 132:6)) 1729.3 
Costume jewelry and motions................ceeeeeeeeees 396 105.3 106.7 110.8 115.8 129.0 143.7 | 142.2 118.0 131.2 150.2 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ...........00.cceeeeeeeeeees } 399 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8} 109.4} 108.5 111.2 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation.........sssscsseeeeeeeeenneeeeneees 4011 118.5] 127.8] 139.6) 145.4] 150.3} 156.2} 167.0} 169.8] 173.3) 182.3 
Trucking, excant local! cccccc.ccssacpasteusccneterccvecont 4213 111.1 116.9 123.4 126.6 129.5 125.4 | 130.9 132.4 | 129.9 131.6 
SP postall service: ciscsacceeseudecacconvetearsneneconeach 431 104.0] 103.7} 104.5} 107.1 106.6) 106.5) 104.7) 108.3) 109.7} 110.3 
Ali transportation “castscantatecssavavnteavaccess caananees 4512,13,22 (pts.) 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2} 105.7} 108.6) 111.1 111.6] 110.7) 108.3 
Utitlities 
Telephone communications......... 481 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5] 142.2 148.1 159.5 | 160.9 170.3 | 189.1 
Radio and television broadcasting. - 483 104.9 106.1 108.3} 106.7 110.1 109.6 105.8) 101.1 100.7 101.8 
Cable and other pay TV SErviCeS...........eeeeeeeeeeeed 484 92.6 87.6 88.5 85.3 83.4 84.5 81.9 84.7 83.5 81.5 
EIOGUIG UUIWOS. <<. sa cccccavccescusussassensnsteweanastecssss) 491,3 (pt.) 110.1 113.4] 115.2) 120.6] 126.8] 135.0] 1465) 150.5] 160.1 162.7 
GAS NUNS 22 cose ga cures duke costcvhun caseonayantsenswevneae se 492,3 (pt.) 105.8; 109.6) 111.1 127-85 125:6))) As7d 145.9] 158.6] 144.4) 145.0 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 104.3} 102.3] 106.4] 111.4] 1189] 117.8] 121.6} 121.8] 134.2} 142.3 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............ssesseeee §23 106.8 100.4 107.6 114.2 127.8 130.9 133.5 134.8 163.5 163.2 
FARES SLONOSs cc anpunsnsacnuwsck ¢scunvenswavanertuees seed: * 525 145.3: 108:7)| 115:2) 113:9) 121.2) 115:5)) 119:5)) 11'9:0)) 137.8) 149:3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 526 84.7 89.3) 101.2 107.1 117.0 117.4| 136.4 127.5 | 133.7 ene 
DGRaTMOHE SION Sv .c-teneneanaxaueentaasukosesessscnereec== 531 96.8) 102.0) 105.4} 110.4) 113.4) 115.9) 123.5) 128.8) 135.5) 147.4 
NP RUE SEMIS 2 oe Sa oc Seiya cenlitan oa ndsewwedacarareanresd 533 154.4| 158.8] 173.7] 191.5] 197.4] 211.3] 238.4] 257.7] 268.7] 319.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 118.6] 1248] 140.4] 164.2] 164.8] 167.3] 167.6] 170.3; 185.7] 195.2 
IGTOCORY StONOS ao. cscamsanavaatas <BecccneteNanwaep 541 96.6 96.3 96.5 96.0 95.4 93.9 92.1 91.7 92.2 95.4 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.. 542 98.9 90.8 99.2 97.7 95:7) 94.4 86.4 90.8 95.7 99.3 
Fratello S826 coe sto cecen an -nnceserensacneesenceccesres 546 91.2 96.7 96.5 86.5 85.3 83.0 75.9 67.6 68.1 83.8 
New and used car dealers............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 551 106.7} 104.9} 107.4} 1086} 109.7} 108.1 109.1 108.8} 108.7} 111.9 
Auto and home supply stores. §53 103.6 100.2 101.6 100.8 105.3 109.1 108.2 108.1 113.0 116.0 
Gasoline service stations....... 554 103:0'| 104.8) 110:2) 115:9)) 121.4 127.2| 126.1 126.1 133.9] 140.6 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. 561 115.6| 121.9) 122.3) 119.5] 121.8| 121.4] 129.8} 136.3]; 145.2] 154.6 
Women's clothing StOreS...........::csssseseesceeeseeeees 562 106.6 | 111.2] 123.6} 130.0} 130.4} 139.9) 154.2) 157.3) 176.1 190.5 
Family Clothing Stores.............--cseecsecesseeeeeeeeees 565 107.8 117-5 118.6 121.5 127.7 141.8 146.9 150.2 153.1 156.5 
SOS SUES iis cores vince ao ee sectors sae <cocanawescatuercnnwexe= 566 107.9} 107.8} 115.5| 117.8] 130.7] 139.2} 151.9) 148.4] 145.0) 151.1 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores. 571 104.6] 105.4) 113.9] 113.3) 114.7] 117.4] 123.6] 124.2] 127.2} 134.1 
Household appliance Stores............ssseseereeeeneeeee 572 104.3 106.7 115.55) 178:0 121.5} 138.4 140.7 153:5 181.4] 183.9 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 2A 129.8 139.9 154.5 179.1 199.3 208.1 218.4 260.3 314.6 
Eating and drinking places..... 581 104.5] 103.8} 103.4} 103.8} 102.1 102.0) 100.6} 101.6} 102.0} 104.3 
Drug and proprietary stores... o 591 106.3} 108.0} 107.6) 109.5) 109.9) 111.1 113.9] 119.7] 125.6] 129.8 
UIQUOE SIOPOS.c.2 sein eossacacaacenassncserervatscsneseseeavs 592 105.9} 106.9} 109.6) 101.8) 100.1 104.7} 113.8} 109.9) 116.5] 114.6 
Used merchandise Stores.........:.2scsseeceseeeeeeeeeeee 593 103.0 102.3 lioeti 116.8] 119.5 120.6 132:7| 140.3) 163.6} 181.9 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores........-....1+ 594 107.2 109.0 1O7-5 3) 1A AES: ilalvécn! 123.1 125.3 129.1 138.8) 145.2 
Nonstore retailers.........c.cosssscccsessscesssnnnssssonssred 596 Atel 112.5) 126.5| 132.2] 149.0] 152.4] 173.3) 186.5] 208.0} 222.2 
Fuel dealers 598 84.5 85.3 84.2 91.8 99.0) 111.4] 1124] 109.0) 105.8) 115.1 
Retail SHOPS, :6.C...<.ccccsesseccsnavsnennsnnsssseceseeses« 599 114.5} 104.0} 112.5] 118.1 125.8| 127.0} 140.2| 147.8} 157.3} 161.0 
Finance and services 

Commercial DAnkS..........ceseereesseceeeeresseses & 602 107.7 110.1 111.0 118.5] 121.7] 126.4 129.7 133.0 132.6 | 135.2 
Hotels and Motels.........::ceccceeeneeeeeneees - 701 96.2 99.3} 108.0} 106.5} 109.9} 110.5] 110.0] 108.2) 111.6) 113.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 102.3 99.9 99.3 99.9} 105.0} 106.6) 109.8] 109.0) 116.2] 121.8 
Photographic studios, POrtrait.........:sssseseeeerererees 722 98.2 92.1 95.8/ 101.8} 108.3} 116.2} 110.7} 114.1 121.6} 105.1 
Beauty SNOPS..........ceseeeeerccecccceeeesecssenetnsesasers 723 97.5 95.8} 100.9 97.0} 101.1 104.8; 107.6} 108.5] 110.5} 113.3 
Barber SNODS.........---scsesecesnereccsonssesssnsresscorses 724 100.7 94.9} 113.2) 121.9] 118.8] 115.7] 128.8] 150.4} 157.4] 138.0 
Funeral services and CrematorieS........s.seeceeeceeees 726 91.2 89.9} 103.8 98.7} 104.3} 100.2 97.6} 101.9} 104.2 99.7 
Automotive repair SNOPS.........2-ceceeeeeeseeseeereneeees 753 107.9| 100.1 105.1 105.7} 114.3] 121.6} 116.1 117.2} 124.9] 127.6 
Motion picture theaters..........cccceseseeessesrereeeeeeeey 783 118.1 118.2) 114.8] 113.8] 110.4} 105.0} 104.1 103.4} 106.1 110.5 


nn 


‘Refers to output per employee 


* Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average At 1999 2000 
n —- 

Couey 1999 | 2000 I i IV rr il IV 
United States........ 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 
Canad atari sccne-«ene 6.8 5.8 Fall HP 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5:7 
Australia............. The? 6.6 TS 7.4 den 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 

4.7 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.8 47 48 47 4.7 4.8 

ie 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 7 9.6 9.2 

8.7 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 

11.5 10.7 11.8 i ie Ieee 11.5 ates 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 

Tat 5.9 71 7.0 7A eet 6.7) 6.0 5.6 §.2 

nited Kinadom' 6.1 = 6.2 64 5.9 5.9 5.8 5) 5.4 = 

' Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 


Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian labor force 


RA SE Rel ae to Ee S| 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200} 131,056} 132,304 | 133,943 | 136,297] 137,673] 139,368| 140,863 
14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 

8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 
64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 
24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 = 
39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = 


22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 = 
6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 = 
4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 = 

28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 = 


Participation rate® 


I Initad Statac! ; | 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.4 67.4 67.1 67.2 
66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 

64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 

63.2 63.4 63.3} 63.4 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 

55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.3 55.5 55.3 55.7 56.0 - 

58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7 57.7 57.9 = 

47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47 474 47.2 47.6 47.8 - 

56.8 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 - 

67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 - 

63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 - 

United States! 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259] 123,060] 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463 | 133,488 | 135,208 
Canada. 12,747 | 12,672} 12,770] 13,027| 13,271| 13,380] 13,705] 14,068] 14,456] 14,827 
Australia... | 7,676| 7,637] 7,680) 7,921 8,235| 8344] 8429| 8597] 8,785| 9,043 
A ee en nO et aE ed 62,920] 63,620] 63,810] 63,860| 63,890) 64,200] 64,900] 64,450| 63,920) 63,790 
Francs ee Nee ee ee ee 22,120| 22,020] 21,740] 21,730] 21,910] 21,960] 22,090] 22,520) 22,970 - 
pera 36,920} 36,420] 36,030] 35,890) 35,900] 35,80) 35,570] 35,830] 36,170 = 
(oF oe a a CRP ET | 21,360] 21,230] 20,270] 19,940) 19,820] 19,920) 19,990] 20,210] 20,460 = 
| 6,380} 6,540} 6590) 6680) 6,730} 6970/ 7,110] 7,360] 7,490 = 

S27 Se oe SR oS, Cees a 4.447| 4,265| 4,028] 3,992] 4,056] 4,019] 3973] 4,034] 4,117 = 
Dnited Kingdom:=s.co ete ee ete ee 26,090} 25,530} 25,340] 25,550] 26,000) 26,280] 26,740] 27,050] 27,330 - 
61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.4 64.3 64.5 

60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.4 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 

57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 

61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 

50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 = 

55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 = 

44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 = 

53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 - 

64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 577 56.9 57.6 58.7 = 

58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 = 


8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 
1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 

814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 
1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 
2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 
2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - 
1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 - 

400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 = 

144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 - 
2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 - 


6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 LAS) 6.8 5.8 
9.6 10.8 10.9 97 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 6.6 
241 Die, 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 4.8 
9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.7 
5.6 6.7 79 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 = 
6.9 7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 115 10.7 
Netherlands.. 5.9 5.6 6.5 1&7 hil 6.3 5.3 4.0 3.4 - 
SWE DOM ceacreecocecstocaccaceronucessasapssesessecszsesvencspusscdavnvensansacea 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 fall 5.9 
nited Kingdom... 8.8 10.1 10.5 97 8.7 8.2 7.0 6.3 6.4 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For * Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 4 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Dash indicates data are not available. 


Data" in the notes to this section. 

? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at = 
http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. Pp = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Output per hour 
Misti el Stat Geiet cc ncaa caserasnentuctntumnersesenceseome nese ce - - 70.5 96.9 95.7 96.9 97.8} 102.1 1O723 |e alitG:8)) atdiZAO ee een 127.0) 134.8 
Canada 38.7 56.6 75.1 90.9 93.7 95.7 95.3} 104.5} 109.9} 111.0} 109.5} 112.8) 112.5) 115.2 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 63.9 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5| 101.8} 109.3} 115.8] 121.4) 120.4) 124.1 
Belgium 18.0 32.9 65.4 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5, 108.4] 113.2} 115.5} 122.4) 123.6} 124.5 
QUINT ces cxccson usc scewraucc examen iarcaces a paesemaneniee eee 29.9 S27 90.3 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6; 104.5 = ? = = i = 
France...... 21.8 43.0 66.5 87.5 91.9 93.5 96.9} 100.6) 108.5}; 114.5} 115.0} 122.6) 124.0) 128.9 
Germany.. 29.2 52.0 reer: 91.5 94.6 99.0 99.0} 101.6) 110.1 413.2) 16:8) 122:4)) 126571 128:.5 
Italy....... 20.2 37.9 65.9 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2; 102.9} 105.6] 109.3) 109.5) 111.5) 111.1 112.9 
Netherlands. 18.6 38.1 69.2 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4) 112.7) 117.7} 119.7] 125.7) 127.8 - 
Norway..... 36.7 57.8 76.7 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5| 100.6] 101.4) 102.0} 102.0} 103.0} 103.9} 103.9 
SWOGOM cresssccermevccnscut-csantemecatecene chee csataaranreneenays 27.3 52.2 73.1 90.5 93.2 94.6 95.5| 107.3} 119.4) 121.9] 124.5} 133.0| 135.6} 139.5 
Wintec Kingdontirecesaccersecstscnsancsssnctesecasserecersnees 31.2 44.7 56.1 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2} 104.0} 106.8] 104.8} 103.2; 104.0 104.6| 109.2 
Output 
Wintel States? sae. etter ssccnhiscrvsticncpeasanscnsensevsaasel - ~ 75.8; 103.2} 102.4) 101.6 98.3} 103.5) 111.1 118.4) 121.3] 127.7) 133.5) 139.3 
Canada... 34.2 60.6 86.0} 110.1 112.6] 108.6 99.0; 104.6) 113.2) 118.1 119.8} 128.1 133.1 141.3 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 59.9 84.6 90.2 96.3} 101.4 96.0 95.4} 100.6) 106.7) 111.1 103.6) 103.9 
Belgium 30.7 57.6 78.2 93.3 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0) 101.4) 104.2) 105.1 109.9) 111.8) 113.8 
Denmark.. 40.8 68.0 91.3] 100.8; 104.3} 102.7) 101.7 99.0} 109.3} 114.7} 109.7; 1126} 115.3} 111.5 
FYANCO ig cect terre sacavatstedeieonecons cearnteneiesecereorncteert 31.0 64.1 88.7 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3} 104.9} 104.6} 109.7} 111.5} 114.2 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 85.3 90.9 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3} 100.9} 102.2 
21.9 45.8 80.4 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4) 102.2} 107.2} 105.6} 108.3} 110.3} 111.4 
Sit, 59.5 77.4 92.8 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2; 104.2} 107.8; 108.4) 114.1 116.6 - 
Norway..... 56.5 89.1 103:6] 1063) 101.3/' 100.2 98.3) 102.7} 106.7; 109.0) 110.1 115.7} 117.6} 114.0 
Sweden 45.9 80.7 90.7; 109.8; 110.9} 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.6} 144.6) 150.7 
United Kingdom............+. 5 67.7 90.3 87.2} 101.4; 105.4) 105.3} 100.0) 101.4) 106.1 107.8} 108.2} 109.6} 109.9} 109.7 
Total hours 
WARE State si eich ose —a spcpseces tessavers cgriterstesterccoversy 92.1 104.4) 107.5} 106.6) 107.1 104.8; 100.4; 101.4 103.6; 104.0} 103.7} 105.5; 105.2} 103.3 
CRIN asses gs hate teen nn asset sr asev ead esan ap eh See cant 88.3} 107.1 114.6) 121.2) 120.2) 113.5; 103:9) 100.1 103.0} 106.4) 109.4; 113.5) 118.3} 122.7 
76.3} 102.3 93.8 99.8] 100.8; 100.9) 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 83.8 
Belgium 170.7) 174.7) 119.7) 101.5} 102.3] 104.3} 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.5 
Denmark.. 136.5; 129.0) 101.1 107.2} 104.7) 103.7} 102.1 94.8 - - - = = - 
France.. 142.3; 149.0} 133.3} 105.4) 105.8; 105.9} 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.6 
Germany.. 142.3] 136.3] 110.5 99.3 99.3} 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 
108.7; 120.9; 122.0} 108.9) 109.7; 107.7) 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 
170:6) 156.2; 111.8 99.0 99.8] 101.5; 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 - 
154.0; 154.3) 135.0} 114.3) 107.1 103.7; 100.8) 102.1 105.2; 106.9) 107.9) 112.3) 113.2} 109.8 
168.3) 154.7) 124.0} 121.4; 119.0} 116.4; 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3} 105.3} 104.2} 106.6) 108.0 
217.3) 202.1 155.3) 123.2} 122.3; 119.2) 108.5 97.5 99.4) 102.9} 104.8} 105.4; 105.0} 100.5 
Compensation per hour 
United: States aiirerecsrccerucecee-apnivless ccecateceesaias gee 14.9 23.7 55.6 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7; 105.6; 107.9} 109.3) 111.4) 117.3] 123.2 
Canada.... 9.9 17.0 47.7 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6} 100.4; 103.6); 102.8} 106.7} 110.8} 110.8 
4.3 16.5 58.6 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9} 104.6; 106.7; 109.5) 110.9) 113.9) 115.8) 117.7 
5.4 13.7 52.5 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8} 106.1 109.2) 112.0) 115.2; 116.0} 116.0 
46 13.3 49.6 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - - 
43 10.3 40.8 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2} 103.0} 105.6; 108.4) 110.2) 113.0) 114.9) 119.3 
8.4 20.7 53.6 79.1 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3) 118.5) 125.2} 128.0} 128.9} 130.8 
1.6 47 28.4 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6} 107.5} 107.8) 112.8} 120.3) 125.4) 123.0} 126.5 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2; 103.7| 108.2) 110.6] 113.2} 115.8) 118.3 - 
47 11.8 39.0 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5) 104.4] 109.2} 113.6) 118.7) 126.2] 133.4 
41 10.7 37.3 71.8 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8} 106.3} 114.2) 119.7) 123.3) 127.4 
3.1 6.3 33.2 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5} 104.3) 106.5} 107.4 108.2; 111.4) 117.0) 122.6 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 

United States... - - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
Canada... 25.6 30.1 63.2 85.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.1 
Japan... 30.9 43.3 91.7 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9} 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 94.9 
BGIQIUIM csz-roecer ese essqsteareveranccyir ccatasatoneceovees 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 93.4 
Denmark 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3} 100.1 93.0 93.8; 100.9} 102.0} 102.8] 108.9 
France...... 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.3 93.6 96.8 99.3) 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 92.6 
GOLIMANY scons coscasvanseetsextecscztecsttreceesterseaee ern gary 27.8 39.8 69.4 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0] 104.7) 107.2) 104.6! 101.8) 101.8 
7.9 12.4 43.1 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4) 104.4) 102.1 103.2} 109.9] 112.4; 110.8} 112.0 
34.4 62.9 93.0 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5) 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - 
12.9 20.4 50.8 90.4 92.2 95.6; 100.0) 100.9} 102.9) 107.1 111.4) 115.2) 121.5] 128.5 
15.0 20.6 51.0 79.4 85.1 92.8) 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 
9.8 14.1 59.1 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2) 100.3 99.7} 102.5) 104.8} 107.1 111.9) 112.3 
- - 78.8 86.7 90.5 93.7 97.7) 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 
32.0 34.8 65.3 83.6 89.8 95.6} 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 
10.9 15.3 $1.3 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9} 118.8) 130.1 135.1 ila alage 98.3 93.1 105.7 
19.4 27.0 88.3 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2} 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 
13.5 20.3 58.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 
21.1 23.0 76.8 82.9 776 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9} 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 
10.4 Pe | 59.6 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2; 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 
15.6 24.4 62.0 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8] 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - 
11.3 17.8 63.9 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7} 105.0} 107.1 101.1 100.0} 102.2 
16.9 23.1 70.3 75.4 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 71.2 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 
15.6 19.2 77.8 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 92.6 99.3} 105.0] 102.8 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 “| 1996 *| 1997 ‘ 1998 *| 1999 ‘ 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
MQ CASOS ees: cose centeseeas-aesapete oe cans Cea eewtedeceee eee 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 TA 6.7 6.3 
Lost workday cases... 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3:3 3.1 3.0 
FOSP WORKORVS: o.-ccesucss-a-seevecens 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - ~ - - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
(ROUGH CASQ Seco i cca sraget sats neg eee cence eat canto eaaeenccaceo tei ce 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 te2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 Ths 
Lost workday cases... oh 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.1 3.9 3.4 
Lost workdayS.................00 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - = Ss = 
MOtaNGASG Sr semen cers eeree eecere eee ae 8.5 8.3 7.4 eS 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 44 
Lost workday cases 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 tl 
RON BORG oon ices cette ir Sages cree A we 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - - - - 
TROREM CASES a ccter ce kara cate e eines ca tet pe os tea 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
PROSE GK CASOS 3 sctonn ca cccne cera tasacuns cchnunuceeccest ce mater a 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 ‘oyea) 5:0 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 
Lost workdays 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - = = 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases... 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 Sal 5.1 44 4.0 Jf 3.9 Wi 
Lost WorkdayS.........0.00+++ 162.2) 9187-3) 9107-6) 12201 14257 = = = = = a 2 
Heavy construction, except buildina: 
MCRAE Sete, reece cacese ee shee cre cerca on rede ne aT Tee 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 124 114 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 78 
BOSE WORKDAY CASOS cecscayenccxctcateuscssreccaceenatusast souseran arcane nee 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 54 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 4] 3.8 
HOSE WOTK GAYS onsen aceon oo ccs clans cances tank evant oreneoenccecscesacuseee enerrr eel 162.3} 147.1 144.6] 160.1 165.8 = = = = = = an 
Special trades contractors: 
EMRIs Se cace sen nde case bane yeu caveien sumnckun Site cneeek eeeemtanane enn 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 1141 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 
Lost workday cases 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 44 4.4 
LSE WONKTEAVS nce de ceve ccneaustcenazn cust 141.1 144.9 tee ies} 168.3 - - - - - - - 
Manufacturing 
EE RS NS Pere eae nee Be eres See ieee de ee ee eat 13.1 13.2 42:7, 12.5 124 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 
Lost workday cases 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 + 5.3 5.5 5.3 4.9 4.8 47 4.6 
ESE WORRY Sos oan ew ctsciae sc p ne senate ren ane cetnkaemaavennsninceeseacccrovevsaecaerined 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - - - - 
Durable goods: 
PIE CASES: asencerstpnseesoosecndntcen dp apden dye da swe sudan da daaaawanexenenans 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13:5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 
LOSE WT TOURY CASO Ss Sasser me certs sass cw enns npstiivwnsenoxbasnadeausssasag 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 55 5.4 com f 5.6 5.1 <a | 5.0 4.8 
PSE WOTICR US is gas rate dee ct wcrcins asl dona seuss ck tackencaner tet Secasdeacooeeesceed afin 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - = = 
Lumber and wood products: 
THOU AS OS Cases ree eee ee a eta oct dos sich autag jaa ata seasead 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15:7 14.9 14.2 13.9 13.2 13.0 
Lost workday cases... = 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 eli 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 
EQSEWOIMEAYS rations sposes svn nocccuccondpsashos apanunapsananstvoreensetenedsasteererere 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 
VOSt WOTKGAY CASO Sac saccocicepsne nov oceiacDuedsuasenrapicusvenioivtnanscdspsosssbaee 78} 7.2 78 Te 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 We 5.9 
ESE WOMENS ic ce wwe ep pe desir nos stipe ae svcsnaiiesamotoosearerne eee skews - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
UCN CASO Bier anedstectucteseensachoenveedieracsgronne nexgncnaaanes ciysedermcsne aaa 16.0 15.5) 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 
ROSE WONKGAY CASES cos oes ccs scec sete napnosndetes capthsaananaetee ny TS) 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 We 6.0 Wh 6.0 5.4 
SESE UN RDS a cept saa vo wate cp ncaanans a oeintasarnsshoneSsasiisusvoeaeiiavends 141.0 149.8} 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 = = = = ae = a 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 19.4 18.7 19.0 NifA iA) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases... 8.2 8.1 8.1 Te 7 7.3 2) 7.2 6.8 ee 7.0 6.3 
OSE WOKKOAYS 3.2040 sd xs cas cashvacscacusadacsstesobcntessuptceasiottbeeinatecveverated 161.3) 168.3) 180.2) 169.1 A75:5 - - - - - - - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total Cas@S ..........000 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases... 8.0 7.9 79 Tal 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 
Lost wWorkdayS..........022ceee0e0 138.8] 147.6) 155.7/ 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
MMe CASO S a. cseaercecusssvasascvagsept veces secpevevavedecunpnaurearduesssasasns 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 1141 11.6 2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 
HESSE WE KOA CASO seecoceceeeset s seants aes ppnecsenesanseeasenc<cttremsisqasivecd 4.7 4.8 47 44 4.2 4.2 44 4.4 4.0 4] 4.0 3.7 
LSE WHOTIDY Se fp te te asicc oectatsatesesnaedaatars tasks ggidtMiacandensentinyiapnvind 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - = = = 4 = an 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
MORAN CASS eecave ee sec acccassstetateny<scspteasecdancssectos> 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 Sirf 
PROSE WORKGAY) CASES asec aascse ere tteceventace es ohpseore vaste aesesacnavectceareneaceas 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1] 2.8 2.8 
LOSE WOK Y Sixe ccs testa nce sists aeme sesesuvonereaeacosesszesdohdedesataceduendt scoot 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 = - = = — = = 
ti ipment: 
ge nrebes aio 177| 177; 178] 183; 187; 185| 196] 186] 163; 15.4) 146| 137 
Lost workday cases 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 Wail Te 78 1.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 
Lost workdays..... 134.2} 138.6) 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - - - - - 
t d related products: 
eee 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 os 4.8 4.0 4.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 
Lost workdayS...........--- S155) 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - = = = = an 
’ factoring 
rales oe ciples late Ue ANT, REE 11:3 Tita 11.3 nia fee} 10.7 10.0 9.9 941 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 
LOst WOrKCAY CASES........2:cssssescsessessscosesssencecnseeresecarereccenesnsnscseney 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 
MOSH WOLKOAY Siecesnzcscese srascrere ce nepecesyscssassvesrousneneeessrarsesesnrevi-terovaw 91.0 97.6) 113.1 104.0; 108.2 - - - = s = = 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® = 
2 
Tecate ER SCE) 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994°| 1995 ‘| 1996 */ 1997*| 1998) 1990* 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases .... : 
Lost workday cases.. 
LOStWOrKGayS:..inircos-cnsnceses 


11.4 11.6 11.7 175 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 46 4.4 4.3 4.2 
101.7} 107.8) 116.9} 119.7) 121.8 - - - - - = - 


Food and kindred products: 
MOtaliCASOSi aces -ccuseewsconersescremeaner uses nus acevanhe os setaseoeamefe sete 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 yea 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.......-.-..:+++- 


Tobacco products: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays....... 


Textile mill products: 


Total cases 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 
HOSE WOrKGay CASOSarearaverecernesenriseroe- tater asertee tir vestraanteresaacieces 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 
Lost workdayS............6008 wer 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - = - - = - 


Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases ....... 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdayS............. 


Paper and allied products: 


Total cases 13.1 12.7 12st 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 en 7.0 

Lost workday cases ee 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 §.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 

EOSUWONKGAY Sivtcusscccayencsnsevacecessecscestcacsccscosunensetemmeeceasen se 6248 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - = - - - - 
Printing and publishing 

TOtaliCASSS; Baie Peivae crsivs cr esodteer ces eovseanatiseutesccmmesegesenes 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7; 6.4 6.0 BYE 5.4 5.0 

Lost workday cases 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 32 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.6 


Lost workdayS........0200..55 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 4 kK e i 4 
LeOSt WOME S poscc x ra ascx ct acasiav a esass epara oacarerencneree Mae T Tee 68.4 68.1 Thee) 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - = 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
TOtAl CASES :5s55- cts asseraneas Repcisseitsiscesunachn vs crrhentaksesemesuceedesn kay 16.3 16.2 16.2 16.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS.............-. 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays.... 


Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Wholesale and retail trade 
MOA CASOS vec hastesccsrisetevoceesacevacsemstencnnceeeaees 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays. 

Wholesale trade: 

Total 
Lost workday cases. ; : 3 Ey i i iB 
OStEWOTKOAYSSecatscsecee crescaucstzuetessccreceo tees ccovtactecusevveus sapsenie ve 69.2 71.9 AVS 79.2 82.4 - - - - = = = 
Retail trade: 


MONA CASO as ccoacccte ene nivaneecen tess oa vecre Anarene vet er serra oraed 7.9 8.1 8.1 riers 8.7 8.2 7:3 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
MOAN CASES -ccicecvssrcntesusdeceuansestuesecoeces, voeuaaee 2.0 2.0 2.4 24 2.9 2.9 arf 2.6 2.4 me a 1.8 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Total 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 
Lost workday cases. cere 2.6 20 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 24 2.2 
LOStIWOLKGAY Sitacesnara ween aigivesrcontoncpnnmenr trees berroescte are asyencrdeeroeneuntey 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 ; 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 


fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 
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Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 1999? 2000 
le 
Average Number Number Percent 
TORN sn 5. cccrvenscccscctensussestctstuctersemiuenreeeeteaaetnans reemneae an ere 6,280 6,054) 5,915 100 
MransportatloniINClAOHtS.vescccoaseeccnn tte reece eee es eee 2,640 2,618 2,571 43 
Highway incident........... 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 662 714 694 12 
Mowingiin Same direction cvsccacecinsstesccereterests cecsnsarctansseer tice 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING............csseeeseeeees 240 270 243 4 
Moving in intersection. ..........cccccsseseeeesesees 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment. 272 334 279 5 
Noncollision incident............cscesceesesseeeeeees ae 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSion............cescsceeesseeeeseeaee 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident...........:ccceceseseeed 387 352 399 7 
WG TRUE OG Soc Fe Saree cscs ccnxccustccnsccscnutnstesccvoneastecasteroraantresscaeee 215 206 213 4 
PAUMCT AST eke wun cemconens wank ccak cwanangducce Fagece haste sane aeMee eT ene 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck by a vehicle 382 377 370 6 
Watervehicle Incidentic.crrscessscosconqaca-urvseacsentstnecesssncancesetennrersteceal 104 102 84 1 
FABIAN. crest aes casercnasce teen rea sn scenes oe eee ca eae eee oe ema en a 78 56 71 1 
IASSAUITS ANG VIOLONU ACTS. -.cccos.accacsccacccvascssscvocccsvooacsesacceseccuouuvsevens 1,168 909 929 16 
Homicides..........:.00008 923 651 677 11 
Shooting 748 509 533 9 
Stabbing os 68 62 66 1 
ORIG INGUGING: DOMPINGsaccxsx0csercotuyoee-eccace secre seeeke seen 107 80 78 1 
DEN -MCted INJUNSS. .cnaccacce cs cevsloussthasastnevserecsweWuateasescasncrars cae 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent...............:scsssecceseeecsseeenees 984 1,030 1,005 17 
SUUGK DyODjOCt...cn.seceo: dee scass seve 564 585 570 10 
Struck by falling object 364 358 357 6 
Struck by flying object 60 55 61 iJ 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects...........0:-..06+ 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..............ssseereeeeeees 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials..................0.::eseeeee 124 129 123 2 
GAN Sor eic cae wae caries nec ct une (acon setae duevancoacteecarnnuentssnuapracercesncsateccseesses freee 686 721 734 12 
RalllitolOwetilovel i. s.ccszces- cos cemaie ave sotsss tacececessceeccbieteservastecaxcoascevsect 609 634 659 11 
Fra Monn la ences csr accuse ctecersassaxcccacaosernssceeceusnesactacssrcnacestuercstrs 101 96 110 2 
Fall from fOOft-...;...0sceccess 146 153 150 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. | 89 92 85 2 
FallfOn' SAME OVO) eevee. ce csecnse nc nee tnctenc<scceerne<asedantecesathersaceecceeecssene 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................., 583 533 480 8 
Contact: with electric: CUMTEMtE:.<cceusssacesnsecnaus cncsneceore sacvoncrhroecennehene 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power liN@S............sssscessesessssstseteeesenees 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature extremes 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation OfSUDStANCES Se... accperestianensaueteertaadnnmtancereunnnwedenctans 66 55 48 1 
OXYGEN IACI CION CY acertrercacerteanenarnoreperencetecseiccesaaitees arc cerasarseeeraass 96 92 93 2 
DYOWMINGSUDMEMSIOMNearc 2. necse<se-neccnvorcesscrssrescackesravewanss¥svenerccal 77 75 74 1 
Fires and explosions .............060+ 199 216 177 3 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Employment and unemployment 
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Employment, hours, and earnings: 


National 

State and local 
Labor force statistics: 

National 

Local 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www. bls.gov/lau/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 


Ul-covered employment, wages http://www.bls.gov/cew/ cewinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational employment http://www.bls.gov/oes/ oesinfo@bls.gov 
Mass layoffs http://www.bls.gov/lau/ mlsinfo@bls.gov 
Longitudinal data http://www.bls.gov/nls/ nls_info@bls.gov 
Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ cpi_info@bls.gov | 
Producer price indexes) http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ ppi-info@bls.gov 
Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 
Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions 

National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 2] 

Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 

Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 

Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/1if/ oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 

Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 

Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 
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http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation March 7 4th quarter March May 7 1st quarter 1; 4-24 
Productivity and costs March 8 February April 5 March May 3 April 2; 48-46 
po ale export March 14 February April 11 March May 9 April : 38-42 — 
Producer Price Indexes March 1 5 February April 12 3 March May 10 April 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes ~ March 21 February April 16 ; March May 15 : April - 2; 32-34 
Real earnings | March 2 = February April 16 March May 15 April 14, 16 
Employment Cost|Indexes ~~ : ~ April 25 1st quarter 1-3; 25-28 


